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BAKERS AND MILLERS OF 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE HOLY LAND 


N THESE days of mechanical flour 
| milling and bread baking, when in 

most lands wheat and its products 
are touched by the smallest possible num- 
ber of human hands from the time the 
grain is harvested until the finished loaf 
of bread reaches the consumer, it is inter- 
esting to find that, in some parts of the 
world, milling and baking are still car- 
ried on very much as they were two and 
three thousand years ago. This is equal- 
ly true of certain other of the funda- 
mental industries, such as cloth weaving; 
those things on which life actually de- 


pends seem slower to change than any , 


of the less essential activities of mankind. 
It is probable that there is not a single 
step in the entire history of bread mak- 
ing, from the crudest pounding stone of 
the ancient Egyptians, that cannot be 
found illustrated in actual practice to- 
day if one knows where to look for it. 

One region where all of the earlier 
stages of the miller’s and baker’s indus- 
tries can still be observed, but from which 
the course of events now seems likely to 
drive them before long, is the Holy 
Land. The following report from a re- 
cent visitor there indicates the extent to 
which conditions today reflect those of 
Old Testament times: 

“Once you get outside of Jerusalem, it 
seems hard to believe that the last two 


thousand years have existed at all. In 
any little village you will find passage 
after passage out of the Old Testament 


thousand years or so seems to have meant 
almost nothing. 

“It is hard for people living in America 
to realize what a country is like that has 
few passable roads, fewer railways, al- 
most no organized industry, and no dis- 
tributing system for its products. Most 
of the country is purely agricultural, 
and in parts of Palestine, particularly in 





“The Upper and the Nether Millstone” 
Photograph from ‘“International,’’ New York 


still acted to the life. Of course the 
cities have been more or less touched by 
history, and still more by tourists, but 
when you get off the beaten track, and 


into the little settlements, the lapse of a 
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the Hauran district, they raise a good 
deal of excellent wheat, along with other 
Most of this 
wheat, I suppose, is ground and eaten on 
the farms where it is grown, for it is 


grains and farm products. 
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next to impossible to transport it, and 
at the seaport of Jaffa I found that they 
customarily imported flour from abroad 
as more economical than getting their 
own wheat from districts only a few 
miles away. 

“T looked for mills, but could find none 
deserving the name. There are, to |e 
sure, plenty of small water mills, for 
Palestine has plenty of potential water 
power, mostly not utilized, and in some 
of these a crude wheel is used to tury 
an equally crude millstone. As a rule, 
however, each farmer grinds his own 
wheat, and bakes the product into a sort 
of unpalatable bread, of which the tot,| 
consumption must be very large. As for 
bakers, there are commercial bakers, of 
a sort, in Jerusalem and Jaffa, and | 
sumably in some of the other large 
towns, but they do not seem to maki 
much bread, and in the villages comn 
cial baking is practically unknown.” 

It is curious that bread baking 
flour milling should thus have stood n 
ly still in Palestine for so many < 
turies, because no race laid more « 
phasis on bread in its early literat 
The Old Te 
ment is full of references to bakers, 


than that of the Jews. 


bread and to the grinding of wheat, : 
Palestine was almost certainly one 
the first regions in which the cultivati 
of wheat was developed. First and | 
we can get from the Bible a pretty cl 
idea of how milling and baking were c 
ried on among the Jews thirty centur 


(Continued on page 1478.) 


From a Drawing by H, A. Harper. 
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” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
I don’t know ef Tm what you'd 
Nh ge call a Christian an’ I know I do a 
lot of things along through the year I ain’t 
so proud of; but when it comes up to 
— Christmas an’ you get reminded of 
the story of Bethlehem, an’ you hear 
the bells and the children singing 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on 
: earth peace, good will toward men,’ 
“an’ you kind of have a catch in your 
roat and maybe get a little wet around 
Hm \ the eyes, it jes’ naturally seems that, after 
all}the whole world’s all right an’, no matter ef you 
ain't paid much attention to Him, God Almighty’s 
i; Jbeen in Heaven an’ lookin’ after things all along.” 















FAITH AND GOOD BUSINESS 
in the early part of the year 1915, the 
inization which Herbert Hoover set 
, to feed the people of Belgium, the 
mission for Relief in Belgium, hav- 
courageously and unhesitatingly en- 
| into contracts for foodstuffs neces- 
for its great purpose and ships in 
h to transport them, was actually in 
bt, over and above its visible assets, to 
huge amount of eleven millions of 
lars. Acceptances, signed by Mr. 
iluover and his few active associates, to 
amount were outstanding, and when 
e would have to be paid; bankers who 
ld them were very naturally looking 
into Mr. Hoover's financial resources, and 
he and his three or four friends who had 
onally assumed this immense respon- 
bility were facing certain and over- 
whelming personal bankruptcy in case 
ufficient funds were not forthcoming, 
from sources then unknown, to meet these 
igements. 


Over and above all visible win there 
ted this deficiency of eleven million 
dollars, but there was an invisible asset 
ich Herbert Hoover possessed, great 
gh to meet all outstanding obliga- 
tions of his C.R.B. and the many more 
lions which it was destined to owe be- 
e its work was done. In one short 

d it was Faith. 


\t that particular time the writer of 
is, Speaking to Mr. Hoover in his of- 
in London, asked him how he ever 

ed to overcome the apparently des- 
perate situation facing his organization 


ind himself, where he expected to get the, 


money with which to meet the stupendous 
liabilities which he so calmly and frank- 
ly admitted, a sum so vast as to seem in- 
credible, and by what means he proposed 
to meet the emergency. To this he re- 
pled very simply but with a flash in his 
eve: “I do not believe the world will let 
Belgium, starve.” 
itis great faith in humanity was his 
remaining asset, but it was sufficient 
arry him and his wonderful under- 
‘ing through not only the impending 
but many more of even graver im- 
purl during the three long and terrible 
yeirs that followed, during which the 
C1t.B. not only fed the people of Bel- 
eum, but those of northern France as 
well. The money was forthcoming as 


Herbert Hoover believed it would be, but 
in addition to the faith that gave him 
strength to carry on, was a business abil- 
ity which he calls typically American, 
by which the money was made to perform 
wonders of accomplishment. 

Faith and Good Business went hand in 
hand; a combination such as no philan- 
thropic undertaking had ever before 
known, with results unparalleled in all 
human history, not only in what was ac- 
complished during the war in preserving 
one nation and a large part of another 
from hunger and maintaining their chil- 
dren in a healthy condition, but in the 
final accounting when the great work 
was done and the C. R. B. as a relief 
organization retired from active business. 

With what was done in Belgium and 
northern France the world, by this time, 
is tolerably familiar, but comparatively 
few know anything about the manner in 
which the C.R.B. finished its marvelous 
course and disposed of its last balance 
sheet. This story shows what can be ac- 
complished by sound American business 
methods directed by a man like Herbert 
Hoover. 

During the war it was the policy of the 
C.R.B. to sell its food supplies to those 
having money to buy, at a small profit, 
and with this profit it supplied, free of 
charge, those who were destitute. Thus 
the people of the country being served 
by it were made very largely to help each 
other. This process was continued until 
the end. 

When the armistice was declared, the 
C.R.B. found itself possessed of sufficient 


foodstuffs to supply Belgium for ninety" 


days, such being its customary and nec- 
essary reserve stock. Immediately, how- 
ever, the Belgians, who had been com- 
pelled to seek relief during the German 
occupation, deserted the soup kitchens 
and food depots, and went to work. The 
destitute disappeared. 

The Belgian government was not pre- 
pared immediately to take over the sup- 
plies and the system of distribution or- 
ganized by the C.R.B., and thus for three 
months it perforce had a monopoly of 
the food business in Belgium, with a 
large and unexpected resulting profit, 
legitimately, indeed unavoidably, ac- 
quired. In addition, Germany needed 
food, and the C.R.B. supplied it. 


When the total of the balance was as- 
certained, Mr. Hoover offered to turn it 
over to the Belgian government, holding 
that it belonged to the Belgian people, 
but the government objected, request- 
ing that he should make use of these 
funds for the establishment of some per- 
manent memorial to the relief work in 
feeding seven and a half million people 
in Belgium during the four years of the 
war. To this plan Mr. Hoover consented, 
providing the Belgian legislature would 
pass an act authorizing this disposition of 
the money. 

This was accordingly done, and in Janu- 
ary, 1920, the C.R.B. Educational Foun- 
dation was organized. It consists of two 
branches, one the C.R.B. Educational 
Foundation, Inc., in America, the other 
the Fondation Universitaire in Belgium. 
These are perpetual associations, “and 
their funds are to be applied to the ex- 
tension of education in Belgium, to open 
the institutions of higher learning to the 
sons and daughters of those who have 
not the means to undertake the expenses 
of such training, and to strengthen the 
financial resources of such institutions so 
that they may not only render more ef- 
ficient service, but also undertake the 
additional burden of increased attend- 
ance. 

Besides these objects, the American 
branch undertakes the establishment of 
forty-eight exchange graduate fellow- 
ships between Belgian and American uni- 
versities, each year twenty-four Ameri- 
cans being chosen to study in Belgium 
and twenty-four Belgian fellows are 
chosen to study in America; it estavlishes 
exchange professorships between Belgian 
and American universities, provides 
funds for special investigations leading 
to the advancement of economic educa- 
tion and scientific and social ideas be- 
tween Belgium and the United States, 
and devotes the remainder of its annual 
income, being the major portion, to the 
Fondation Universitaire for its purposes. 

Four thousand scholarships in the high- 
er schools have already been provided for 
Belgian children and students not other- 
wise able to secure these vocational edu- 
cational oppertunities, and a like number 
will be given each year. The -various 
phases of work are now in full operation 
under the exchange fellowship plan. 
American graduates have entered the 
Belgian universities of Brussels, Ghent, 
Liége and Louvain. Belgian students 
have entered the American universities 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia, Cornell, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, California, Johns 
Hopkins, Chicago and Stanford. 

Out of the funds remaining in its pos- 
session at the end of the war the Com- 


mission for Relief in Belgium gave — 


twenty million francs each to the univer- 
sities of Brussels, Ghent, Liége and Lou- 
vain; to the School of Mines at Mons it 
gave five million francs, and to the 
Colonial School at Antwerp ten million 
francs, these sums being necessary to 
secure immediate rehabilitation of these 
institutions. 

All this and much more having been 
done, there now remains in the hands 
of the C.R.B. Educational Foundation, 
Inc., ninety million francs, invested in 
Belgian securities, yielding six per cent, 
and two million dollars in gold, invested 
in American securities at seven per cent. 
When the Belgian franc reaches normal, 
it is estimated that this foundation will 
have an annual income of one million two 
hundred thousand dollars, to be devoted 
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to the purposes for which it has been 
established. 

Thus, out of an organization which in 
1915 faced a shortage of eleven million 
dollars, by Faith and Good Business has 
been created a permanent and richly en- 
dowed foundation whose future benefi- 
cent results are so great as to be beyond 
human calculation. It must be under- 
stood that not one franc of the great sum 
accumulated through the operation of 
the C.R.B. during and immediately after 
the war was acquired from selling food 
to the poor of Belgium, nor was it the 
result of overcharge or extortion at the 
expense of the well to do and rich. All 
were alike well served, and received the 
fairest possible treatment; the destitute 
were freely fed, those able to pay gladly 
gave a reasonable price for their food, 
and absolutely no one, rich or poor, was 
denied what he needed. 

The result was accomplished solely by 
the exercise of the American business 
spirit, administered by supreme ability, 
with marvelous efficiency, indomitable 
energy, unfaltering courage, careful 
economy, great self-devotion, and, above 
all, fine practical common sense. The 
turnover was enormous, the overhead in- 
finitesimal, the profit as small as it could 
safely be made, and the aggregate net re- 
sult astounding. 

Faith and Good Business—plus Her- 
bert Hoover, of course—accomplished 
this miracle. What the same combination 
might do if applied to the government 
of the United States, or to any of its 
present great problems, is beyond imag- 
ining, but with party politics in control 
of the country, it is practically impossible 
for the people to avail themselves of 
such an opportunity, and Herbert Hoo- 
ver, with all he implies, will probably 
continue to remain, as he now is, a pri- 
vate citizen, not even to be considered by 
the ruling politicians as worthy of a 
place in the cabinet. 


A CHANCE FOR THE INSTITUTE 

Not long ago Dr. H. E. Barnard issued 
a challenge to the opponents of white 
bread, declaring that he, as the head of 
the American Institute of Baking, was 
prepared to enter the lists with any and 
all of them in defense of the greatest of 
food staples. He probably did not ex- 
pect at the time that one of his first foes 
would rise up almost from the shadow of 
the very office which he so lately held, 
and that one of the most vitriolic at- 
tacks which white bread has sustained in 
a long time would come from an official 
of the state of Indiana. 

J. N. Hurty appears, according to a 
clipping from the Indianapolis Star, -to 
be the health commissioner of Indiana, 
of which state Dr, Barnard was for 
some years pure food and drug commis- 
sioner. Either Dr. Barnard’s successor 
in office is not in accord with his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, or else in Indiana 
they proceed on the principle of not 
letting the right hand know what the left 
hand is doing. 


Mr. Hurty, in spite of his onerous 


‘duties as health commissioner, clearly 


finds time to read at least the most im- 
portant features in the foreign news, for 
he prefaces his letter to the editor of the 
Indianapolis Star with a statement said 
to have been made in Adelaide, Australia, 
by one Dr. Hargreaves, “a distinguished 
Australian chemist.” This gentleman is 
reported to have explained at a meeting 
of master bakers that “the nations which 
eat white bread are getting close to the 
border line of neuritis,” and to have said 
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that a campaign in favor of whole wheat 
bread would undoubtedly soon be insti- 
tuted in the United States and England, 
wherefore it behooved Australia to get 
busy. 

Then Mr. Hurty takes up the mes- 
sage to the public. “What is said here,” 
he declares, “is very true, but all was 
not told.” Of course it was not. Un- 
doubtedly the nations which eat white 
bread are on the verge of neuritis, not 
because they have been through the hor- 
rors of the greatest war in history, not 
because the whole structure of civiliza- 
tion has been shaken, not because the 
process of readjustment is involving ex- 
traordinary difficulties, but because they 
eat white bread. The “distinguished 
chemist” does not go nearly far enough. 
Does he not realize that practically every 
_ murderer, every robber, every wife beater, 
has at one time or another eaten white 
bread? Does he not understand that, in 
the twelve months prior to the war, the 
former emperor of Germany ate white 
bread on the average three times a day? 

Mr. Hurty evidently feels that the neu- 

ritis scandal leaves something to be de- 
sired, for he pays little attention to it, 
and turns his attention from the nerves 
to the teeth. “Americans are losing their 
teeth,” he says, “and this is largely due 
to our eating highly milled flour in the 
form of white bread and rolls.” This is 
because “flourine, the first and great 
essential of tooth enamel,” is contained 
in white flour only in “faint traces.” It 
might be added that white flour contains 
even smaller traces of tooth powder, 
which is recognized as exceedingly bene- 
ficial for the teeth, and is lamentably 
deficient in soap, which is admittedly 
good for teeth and skin alike. 
‘ Whatever may be Mr. Hurty’s quali- 
fications for the post of health commis- 
sioner, he certainly shows exceptional fit- 
ness for the office of poet laureate of 
Indiana, for he concludes his letter with 
the following, brilliant as literature if 
not altogether convincing as argument: 

“Hygeia, the goddess of health, said to 
her father, 7sculapius, the god of cure: 
‘Father, these mortals deserve to suffer, 
for they bring ill health and disease up- 
on themselves. They deliberately, con- 
tinually and foolishly refuse to live ac- 
cording to the natural laws of their well- 
being.’ ‘White bread, like wealth, makes 
men decay.’ ‘Admit nothing as pleasant 
that is disadvantageous.’—Democritus.” 
The printing of this “elegant extract” 
does not make clear how far Mr. Hurty 
wants Democritus to be held responsible 
for the sentiments expressed, but if he 
is accountable for Mr. Hurty’s views re- 
garding white bread, it is not surprising 
that the latter’s science should appear a 
bit obsolete. 

Along with Mr. Hurty and the gentle- 
man from Australia, not to mention poor 
old Democritus, Dr. Barnard’s attention 
is called to recent advertisements of the 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, which 
have appeared in a number of popular 
magazines. One of these advertisements, 
published in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion for November, is headed thus: “Man 
mills away in wheat vital elements of 
life. Largely to this waste we can now 
' trace the fact that one third of America 
is undernourished.” This is followed by 


the familiar statements, concluding with 
an exhortation to try a particular va- 
riety of whole wheat product. 

It is entirely proper to advertise whole 
wheat products, and to claim for them 
certain properties, mostly laxative, which 
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patent flours do not possess. Sweeping 
attacks on the nutritive value of white 
flour and bread, however, are another 
matter, and concerns which use them as 
the basis for advertising invite sharp 
criticism. The American Institute of 
Baking is in an excellent position to re- 
ply to these attacks on the basis of scien- 
tific accuracy, and it is to be hoped 
that Dr. Barnard will promptly deal with 
Messrs. Hurty and Hargreaves, and inci- 
dentally with the Quaker Oats Company, 
according to their deserts. 


MILLERS, BAKERS AND EXPORTS 

In a report from the Emergency De- 
fense Committee, following an appeal by 
corn and oats millers to the United 
States Shipping Board for a rate treat- 
ment of their products parallel to that 
established for the product of wheat, it 
is stated that representatives of the 
steamship lines have declared their in- 
tention of petitioning the board early 
next month to rescind its recent ruling, 
and to restore the differential of twenty- 
five cents a hundred pounds in favor of 
wheat. 

The mere fact that such a petition is 
contemplated ought to be enough to con- 
vince the millers and bakers of the 
United States that the easy victory of a 
short time ago is very far from settling 
the question of flour exports. Even if 
the decision stands, the attitude of the 
steamship lines is made manifest, and 
it requires no very profound insight to 
see that there is something sinister and 
powerful back of this attitude. It is 
entirely possible that the Shipping 
Board, having reversed itself once, may 
do so again, and the only safeguard for 
the flour export trade is constant pres- 
sure through the force of public opinion. 

The matter of the relative cost of 
handling flour and wheat is one of those 
in which unexplained figures and partial- 
ly stated facts can easily be made to look 
convincing. No one denies that, with 
port facilities what they are today, it 
costs more to handle a hundred pounds 
of flour than a similar amount of wheat. 
This is about as far as public explana- 
tions ever go, and the Shipping Board, 
as a semipolitical body, is naturally very 
sensitive to public opinion on any matter 
which concerns it. The other half of the 
story is seldom told. Little is said, for 
example, about the lack of adequate me- 
chanical loading devices for sacked flour, 
or for any other kind of package freight, 
at American seaports, or about the rela- 
tive cheapness with which such machin- 
ery could be installed. 

Still less is said regarding the com- 
parative investments in equipment for 
the seaboard handling of flour and wheat. 
A seaboard grain elevator, such as the 
enormous one recently opened at Balti- 
more by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
exists for practically no purpose except 
to facilitate the exportation of grain, and 
particularly of wheat. It is substantially 
a vast loading spout, and the cost of its 
construction and operation ought to be 
charged proportionately against every 
bushel of grain that passes through it. 
An elevator costing a million dollars rep- 
resents, at present rates, not less than 
eighty thousand dollars a year in interest 
charges alone, and this is but one of the 
many items which ought to be, but are 
not, considered in estimating the cost of 
handling bulk grain at seaboard. 

In comparison with the enormous 
amounts of money spent to facilitate the 
economically mistaken practice of ex- 
porting raw materials, the investment in 
seaboard flour loading is practically non- 


existent. The present method of esti- 
mating the relative costs of the two 
types of handling is based almost wholly 
on current labor charges, in which the 
mechanical handling of wheat, made pos- 
sible only by an enormous initial ex- 
pense, is contrasted with the antiquated 
hand loading methods which still prevail 
for flour, and which, with no overhead 
costs at all, show almost the whole of the 
expense in the payroll. It is safe to say 
that, if the money invested in grain load- 
ing equipment at seaboard had been 
spent on machinery to load flour, if grain 
were still handled in sacks and by slings, 
while flour were loaded by conveying and 
piling machinery such as is today avail- 
able, the situation as to costs would be 
exactly reversed. . 

All these facts must be brought home, 
not only to the Shipping Board, but to 
the railroads, the steamship lines, the 
port authorities, and, so far as possible, 
to the public, if the export flour trade 
is ever. to be safe from attack on the 
ground of excessive handling costs. The 
millers, of course, already understand 
what the export trade means to them, 
and the bakers have learned much re- 
garding it in the past few months. The 
baker’s position in the matter is similar 
to that of the consumer: heavy wheat 
exports mean higher wheat prices, a 
greater burden of overhead expense on 
every barrel of flour sold in the domestic 
market, and consequently a higher price 
for flour, with little chance for a com- 
pensating advance in bread; increased 
flour exports mean cheaper flour for the 
American baker. For this reason, the 
export question is one which concerns the 
baker almost as much as it does the 
miller himself. : 

Back of the attitude maintained by 
the shipping companies, and particularly 
those which are British owned or which 
are keenly susceptible to British influ- 
ence, is the force of foreign government 
opinion insisting that all the advantages 
of trade with the United States must be 
concentrated abroad. They see, appar- 
ently far more clearly than America, the 
importance of home manufacture; they 
are shrewd traders, and at present their 
agents have a virtual monopoly of the 
buying market. Even though their own 
people want American flour, there is 
more money to be made by the interests 
which at present seem to have the great- 
est influence through the purchase of the 
raw material. 

This raises two questions: is American 
commerce to be conducted for the benefit 
of the United States or for that of the 
foreign buyer; and does America suffi- 
ciently control the market so as to be 


able to dictate the terms on which its 


products will be sold? The’ first ques- 
tion ought to have only one conceivable 
answer; the only reason why this answer 
is still so vaguely given is that most 
people have not been awakened to an 
understanding of what is going on. The 
second can be answered mathematically, 
by comparing Europe’s needs in the mat- 
ter of wheat with the total surplus of 
the exporting countries, and then observ- 
ing the enormous deficit which would 
result if the United States should drop 
out from the exporting column. 

The United States can dictate terms, 
but at present is conspicuously failing 
to do so; it can regulate its export trade 
so as to bring the maximum of benefit 
to itself, and just now is robbing its 
own people for the benefit of certain 
groups abroad. It can handle flour at 
seaboard approximately as cheaply as 
wheat, and it is investing huge sums of 
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money in seaboard grain loading a- 
chinery while scarcely a port in the coun- 
try has so far spent more than a {ww 
thousand dollars to facilitate the }.y- 
dling of flour. It can establish an oc; ay 
freight rate which will safeguard its ow) 
interests, or it can permit those inter:.{s 
to be overridden by the wishes of a :.w 
foreign wheat buyers and millers. 


THE ETERNAL MIRACLE 

For the past five or six years it 
been impossible to collect anything | \e 
full and accurate statistics as to the iz. 
of the world’s wheat crop. Condition 
Russia have been largely to blame 
this, and at present there is nothin; 
indicate that any improvement is in si, \\| 
In the five years immediately prece: 
the war, the estimated total wheat ; 
of the world averaged almost exa 
three and three quarters billion bus! 
of which the United States and Can \\\, 
together produced about twenty per c. it, 
the southern hemisphere and British 
dia seventeen, Russia twenty, the rest o{ 
Europe thirty-four, and all other nat 
the remaining four. Lack of infor 
tion regarding the crops of central 
Europe, coupled with complete un 
tainty as to what was going on in Kk \s- 
sia, threw all calculations out in the y: 
following 1914, and even now the « 
mates made by the International I) 
tute of Agriculture at Rome are m 
sarily incomplete and in some cases mre 
or less conjectural. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, excep! 
Russia, the world has gone on produ 
wheat with amazing steadiness, despit« 
the horrors of the war period, and 
consequent unsettlement of labor co: 
tions everywhere. 

If such things can happen to a wi 
torn by the greatest of all wars, t 
can assuredly be counted on to conti 
through years of peace. No artifi 
conditions of man’s creating, no chan 
in prices resulting from abnormal « 
ditions, no barriers of tariff or trade 
strictions, will prevent the earth f: 
yielding the wheat which man needs 
his sustenance. 

Reports covering this year’s crops 
dicate that, as always, the supply 
wheat is to be sufficient for the wor 
needs. The countries of Europe | 
not as yet quite reached their nor 
production of the prewar years, but t! 
are steadily coming closer to it. ‘I’. 
United States and Canada have yiel: 
rather more than their earlier aver 
and exceptionally large crops seem lil 
to be harvested in Australia, Argent’ a 
and India. Even with Russia eliminat 
the world’s wheat supply*is taking c 
of itself, and already there are rep: 
of wheat moving from southern Rus 
in small quantities, to be sure, in 
change for other commodities which 
Russian people sorely need. 

The statisticians and the farmers n 
believe that they make the wheat crop 
between them, but this is not true; 
earth produces the wheat, and as sea:\n 
follows season, and year follows year, 
earth accepts the responsibility for giv 
mankind its daily bread. In so doing 
unquestionably needs man’s co-operati 
but this it has its own ways of securi 
and it does not fail. If any group 
body of men thinks it can counteract t 
great natural law, it has but to obse: 
how slight was the effect even of the m: 
terrible of wars on the world’s produ 
tion of wheat to realize that a for 
transcending that of human effort is © - 
ways at work to fulfill the needs of t! 
world. y 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 


feed. Heavy feeds continue to sell at a 
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Manitoba straights are offered at 78s, 





fey wheat mills of the Ohio valley: fair discount under bran. c.i.f., London, January shipment. 
3 Hard Soft Wisconsin trade showed very little im- The Holland market remains lifeless, 
Se Sea. taaie aye 7 ad “—— provement, but country dealers are in- as buyers have no confidence in present 
wae. We ae ee 39 quiring for January delivery, and pros- values. Quotations are unchanged from 
There has been little change in the Nov. 28-Dec. 4... 57 50 39 pects are for a good business during that last week. 
four market situation during the ast Bevessyer av’ge.. 60 s = month. Most dealers have small stocks C. F. G. Rares. 
week. Wheat prices, in spite of daily foitemperavec.. 42 6a $3 onhand. Oil meal slow, and hominy feed i atadad - Gera 
fuctuations, have remained more nearly August average.. 43 62 47 in fair demand, Gluten feed firm, with RERRBASER ELDORADO Oe 
in the same place than for many months jad average .... 44 49 30 little offered. 
past and, accordingly, flour prices have ya" Svcrage ||. a | 2 H. N. Wusox. 
shown relatively little change, those re- April average ... 34 45 33 _ ee y 
yorted Tuesday of this week | won, Monta ll pan a 86 46 r RRRERRARREEEG 
We hig than on the preceding Tues- : 5 : 
‘ of the quotations ron. 8 little, cary Soa. oe 66 Ic i U MARY : with comparisons, in barrels: See, 0 Heke 


day. . 
however, as not much business appears 
to have been done at any price, and buy- 
ors continue to hold off, as they undoubt- 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
* The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 22.) 


Dec. 18 Dec. 11 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...279,480 296,545 403,380 445,140 
i. ee 63455 e60 8,630 8,650 13,795 8,395 
Duluth-Superior 15,100 6,925 30,885 20,065 
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diy will do, at any rate, until after the  Exggyeywyewsevyyyvewevyvvyeveeewvevervrryl Purapeveuia.—Flour dull, but limits ™!W@¥*ee ----- 7,200 7,000 17,000 14,350 

lidays. Miiwavuxker, Wis., Dec. 20.—Market . “1. 7 , 7 seaesaencent | eovteeansias _ 

due , : ’ 3 . : steadily held. Millfeed sold slowly and OIEN 554.50: 310,410 309,120 465,060 487,950 
Feed prices continue downward, much fairly steady, but track stuff is offered  yyled weak. . Outside mills*..141,865 ...... 146,998 |. 6.6% ag 
to the Cates Se ae ed ye = of 5 light Ciecount in coder ty move ©. NasHVILLE.—Flour sales are confined Ag’gate sprg. 452,275 610,785 
+ Blea tke ‘aa ‘ Oo arge. u ® > ¥ — d é -4523,275 ....-. GEOR cesses "i 
ecline last week Was n ge, Shippers have been offering at less than immediate St- Louis 13.400 20,400 44.800 41.900 FS 


enough to increase materially the losses 
those who have already lost heavily on 
ed contracted for but not disposed of. 
indard middlings continue to sell at 
>4 under bran, with flour middlings 


mills’ quotations, Demand was best for 
deferred shipment. Most mills have their 
‘feed sold for the balance of this month, 
and are not pressing sales, but demand- 
ing shipping directions. January feed 


entirely to small lots for 
needs. Millfeed continues quiet. 
Boston.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement. No one taking hold even 
when concessions in prices are made. 


St. Louist ++ 33,400 33,800 70,400 55,100 
eee 115,375 144,545 138,850 187.200 
Rochester ..... 7,600 8,700 15,500 10,100 
CRICABO «cscoce 19,250 17,500 26,000 23,750 
Kansas City.... 62,000 59,500 87,000 66,300 
Kansas Cityt...290,330 225,650 383,445 31865 





eee 


Brass: ; ‘ cde Omaha ........ 9,300 9,030 23, ,785 : 

8 above it. j commands a premium, but the trade gen- Millfeed dull and fairly steady. Toledo a Feige 10,500 16.500 Pope Hage . 

the course of prices for top patents erally is buying little. Stocks in the Cotumsus.—Flour very dull; abso- Toledof ....... 54,310 67,595 40,395 55.015 Us 

ndicated in the following table, show- East are fairly liberal, and there appears lutely no buying being done. Trade re- ecmeminee’ °° gb'seh. ee'aes Ghntis ce 

wverage quotations at four represen- no urgent demand. The weather con- - fuses to take hold at any price. Opin-  portiana, Oreg.. 10°535 19.700 24°375 yb ‘ 

ive markets, two western and two  tinues cold, and the trade generally is ion prevails that conditions will show Seattle :....... 11,445 15,385 44,195 55,685 ; 
Tdcoma ....... 7,290 12,300 60,450 41,500 


tern: 





looking for business to pick up very soon. 


considerable improvement after the holi- 


bal mn Northwestern mills have held prices days. Feed slow. PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY F 
“4 y “4 y e 4 “ 
$9.45 $9.75 about steady. Track stuff moves slowly, InDIANAPOLIs.—Soft winter wheat flour The following table shows the percentages x 
o% ed but accumulations are not large, owing jis quoted 25c bbl under prices prevailing of activity of mills at various points. The ts 
Bay anaes to the light operation of mills. Heavy last Saturday for car lot shipments — a the pcre og actual week- a 
° . e 4 - output » t - t 
11.80 11.55 feeds are especially slow, and more freely ard and spring wheat flours are 5c bbl wentern Miller, to possible. in digt ig - is 
13.68 13.30 offered than bran, Inquiry for —— lower. Sales are small in volume. Mill- time schedule, operating six days per week: ie 
13,40 i335 feed is beginning to pick up, and bot feed is in demand. Dec. 20 Dec. 21 ia 
14.55 13.85 mills and shippers are looking for a good in Cetiistilie, wiht tee Gal Dec. 18 Dec.11 1919 1918 isl 
15.05 13.85 trade after the holidays. Most mills are Bg oy | af 7 Sa Minneapolis. ...... +. se vs +4 i 
14:30 13.05 : 7 : : : Only a hand-to-mouth trade, and orders’ St. Paul .......... 37 37 58 80 yi, 
14.90 oe disposing of considerable feed in mixed mostly for less than car lots, Mills Dwuth-Superior :. 41 19 84 60 ie 
: ‘ cars with flour. Country mills are offer- ae ; P : a fh, Outside milis® .... 60 48 52 70 by 
12.80 12.250 | ; somewhat firmer in their prices, but 
13.70 12.40 ing more freely, and jobbers are able to sadieiah eucketionn en Gone end ¢ ‘a Average eovine.. 06 61 $3 80 + 
‘ 14.35 12.45 pick up all they require for immediate aaa q Millfeed dull po aula little aaah... i 39 70 80 BR: 
endar year high point. use at less than Minneapolis mills were Saco. s . ; . = Loule pias vous 27 40 89 83 
: 4 - ™ * ttn emia . a ae 43 44 1 u 
e following table gives an approxi- willing to sell at. , : Buffalo Sethe 69 8 3 i v4 
‘ N ticular d d f the ce Battrmore.—Flour practically at a pore ceereereees - : oe a3 
average for quotations on first o particular deman rom the cen~ is ill “ lich } feri y a Rochester ........ 41 47 83 54 ‘ 
s in eastern and western markets: tral states. Most of the large buyers are Standstill under light offerings and no Chicago .......... 65 58 97 91 
. ; : ll lied. and be in tl . trading. Undesirable rejected stuff on Kansas City ...... 59 57 92 81 
Hard sort Well supplied, and will not be in the mar & J ‘ Kanens City? 65 50 87 79 if] 
Spring winter winter ket until next month. Local mills are Spot not wanted even at sharp concessions Ghana...) )). 37 4 4 2 ¢ 
, $7.25 $7.15 $7.40 able to supply the trade with feed for from quotations, which refer to good ‘Toledo ........... 22 34, 60 64 i 
Lo veeeees ¢ 6.96 6.90 /.40 immediate use. A fair quantity is arriv- merchantable stock only. Feed steady, Toledof .......... 35 39 56 70 
6cteene 7.00 6.75 7.20 . I bs a by ,_ bl ‘ though entirely nominal Indianapolis ...... 31 35 63 26 
gael 9.00 8.85 910 ing from the West unsold, ut jobbers £ y : Nashville** ....... 44 45 73 65 Fy 
Loseneeeeee ae ae} et anticipate a decided improvement soon. Kansas Crry.—Trade remains very dull, Portland, Oregon.. 21 41 59 89 : 
' " , F Te F ; ‘ - er epee 22 : a 
5 acess ae 10:85 9.39 Oat feed slow, with mills anxious to sell, buyers displaying no interest for any —— astuasexer. 2 + one = * 
ib sanasen 11.25 10.85 10.50 as most of them have considerable stored particular grade. In a few instances bak- . —_-_ —- = — ; 
IW? acess 11.55 33.38 arr and are anxious to move it. _Mixers are ers are being forced into the market be- WO 8650058002 40 42 17 80 d 
1 cosesaeee 2m et i035 ot buying, but will soon be in the mar- cause of depleted supplies. Little change . Flour output for week ending Dec, 18 at a 
eee 9.80 10.35 9.95 ket for round lots. The lower quotations gceurred in price quotations during the 21), ° 70%" Ce caer a é 
hl seeeees er en 9.50 do not attract business. : , last few days. Millfeed unchanged. *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
ebb 10:10 10.50 9:66 Southwestern markets very quiet, with ‘ , side of Minneapolis and Duluth. , 
press ‘ ‘ ’ Cuicaco.—An occasional mill repre- +Flour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 


ilendar year high point. 


\n approximate average quotation for 
1 of all types in both eastern and 
tern markets as reported on Dec, 18 
$33.05 per ton, making a new low 
for the year, which compares with 
high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
with the following first-of-the-month 


demand for shipment light. Many mills 
have feed sold that they are unable to 
obtain shipping directions for. Hominy 
feed slow, influenced by the decline in 
corn. No demand for oat feed, although 
offerings have been liberal, with some 
very low prices made. Southern demand 
somewhat better, and a fair amount of 
feed is going that way. Cottonseed meal 


sentative or broker claims to be doing 
some business, but as a rule trade remains 
very dull. _Spring wheat mills are ask- 
ing nominally 20@50c bbl under the same 
grade from the Southwest. Canadian 
mills offer 95 per cent grades at $7.60 
@7.90, jute, Chicago. 





but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 








tations: has declined sharply, but demand con- States (000’s omitted): , 
1 scopvees 3 ame 5 eeeccece 7” . tinues slow. ' BRITISH PRICE REDUCED x a Yield - a bay ; 
t conaeeee on mee © isehases 7.7 2 Bd - —_——_ ear cres bus ear cres us 
Ls deumuand 40.00 April 1 ....... 54.40 Eastern demand quiet, with most of 1. Rate Lowered Another Shilling by  1920°...1,706 10,736 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
d sesases 47.10 March 1 .. 47.65 the large buyers holding off until after Goverathent, White 16th Oflers As- 1919.... 1,683 8,919 1909.... 2,083 19,613 4 
L cseeceus 49.00 Feb, 1 ........ 47.30 Jan. 1. Stocks are fairly liberal, with ° ° esten Week 1918.... 1,910 13,369 1908....2,679 265,805 { 
1 caseeeee 66.05 Jan. 1 eoecece 47.25 demand from the small trade only fair. vance 4s During ee 1917.... 1,984 9,164 ++ ORE nase a5ee8 a 

ies ‘ — ae ; . oe pope ial Ca- 1916-+++ 1,605 14,296 1906... 2, 5,576 

(he following table shows the percent Feed at eastern junction points moving Lonvon, Ena., Dec, 21.—(Special Ca 1915.... 1,387 14,030 1906.... 2,636 28,477 

of output to full capacity reported slowly, but there are no heavy accumu-  ble)—The government has reduced flour 1914....1,645 18,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 

three important groups of mills: the lations, as western shippers have not been a further shilling, while mill offers have Si ety wae 1903.... borg ae { 

ing wheat mills of the Northwest, the putting much in transit. New England advanced about 4s during the week.  4933'''' 9'757 191370 1901.... .... 17,592 i 

rd winter wheat mills of the Kansas- states are well supplied with Canadian Consequently, no business is passing. *Estimated Nov. 1. ’ 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 21. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
s; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prempt delivery. 
+Nashville 


Boston Columbus 


CORE 






FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
ng first patent ....ccccccecvcocsescceses $9.20@ 9.40 $9.10@ 9.55 $.....@..... $9.20@ 9.60 $10.25@10.50 $9.50@ 9.75 $9.50@10.00 $10.25@10.75 $9.45@ 9.75 $9.00@ 9.75 
ng Standard patent ...seeeeeeeeeeenees . 8.10@ 8.50 8.70@ 8.95 --@. 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 9.25@10.05 9.00@ 9.35 oooe eG ce teee 
NS firat CIEAP .ccccccsccsccccecececccces 6.75@ 7.25 6.45@ 6.55 ooo @- 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 + 0cp oP a cst 7.50@ 8.25 occce @cccce 6 ccc e Pb esee -@.. 4 
d winter short patent .......eseceeeeece 9.25@ 9.50 a ee 9.00@ 9.25 9.20@ 9.60 o 86s 5 Gr ecss 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 10.00 9.35@10.25 9.60@ 9.90 8.50@ 9.00 , 
1 winter straight ...cccccescccesccceces 8.20@ 8.60 -@.. $.00@ 8.25 8.30@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 o toe eM ecess 9.20@ 9.50 0 000s Os 06 c 
d winter first Clear ......cceccccesescees 6.70@ 7.25 -@.. 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.20 7.25@ 7.75 . ee ecco @ ccces o@.. coos coe Dosese ococe @ sce 7 
winter short patent.......eseseseseeess 9.15@ 9.40 os eo oo@s 9.20@11.00 6 ae oD cccce 9.50@ 9.75 a ee 9.75 @10.25 Terr. 10.45 @10.85 ie 
winter straight .......ceeeseeeeees eeeces 8.25@ 8.70 --@.. oo o @. 8.40@ 8.70 8.25@ 9.00 *8.00@ 8.25 *8.00@ 9.25 9.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 9.40@ 9.60 
winter first Clear ....cccseccecses eccee 6.50@ 6.75 --@.. a0 @ioce 6.50@ 7.00 ose se Qetces o cove QP e ccee occ e @ ocoes 9.00@ 9.50 cece e@cee 6.75@ 7.25 . 
flour, White ..ccscccccccccs Cboeccee shen 8.25@ 8.60 «0 Mo i ree ree, ee 8.50@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.75 Peay Pera 9.00@ 9.50 ooo De os oot Mew \ 
flour, GROMEERE scccweccecvesvescccesece 6.50@ 7.00 --@.. --@.. move shears occce De case 7.75@ 8.00 bene o@ occce ere. oer e’ — ve --@... 4 
FEED— A 
ng bran .... 28.50@29.00 = 26.00@ 26.50... @..... oe Ones --@... 36.00@37.00  37.00@38.00  .....@37.00 -+ -@35.50 -@...-- 
d winter bran ... - 28.75@29.00 occ e De cccve 26.00 @ 27.00 29.00@30.00 --@... Pere. Pere ocee 6 eo cces eves» @38.00 --@.. cccee Decoce a 
winter bran + 28.75@29.00 » see Os eace ons os cves 30.00@31.00 0° @.- 41.00 @ 42.00 38.00 @ 39.00 oes + @39.00 --@. 32.00 @ 36.00 te 
27.00 @ 27.50 24.00 @25.00 24.00 @25.00 28.00 @28,50 oo @ 200 34.00 @ 35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 34.50@37.00- «++ @31.50 TAT Fete %, 
34.00 @ 34.50 30.00 @34.00 25.00 @26.00 31.00 @32.00 -m ee 41.00 @ 43.00 40.00 @ 41.00 38.00 @ 43.00 «++ »@38.50 37.00 @40.00 4 
OB cccsccsccece eeccccscovcccesccsecess 48.00@44.00 eves @40.00 6560 CQ ccace a Fee --@.. 48.00 @ 49.00 49.00 @ 50.00 + +e» » @52.00 -@49.00 bsoce MP accce ¥ 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
WRONG ci. dees tock Alvi $....@ 9.50 $6.35 @7.50 $6.50@7.26 ery 4a $9.30 @ 9.60 $8.40@&70 ; 
San Francisco ......... -++ »@10.50 «e+ + @9.00 wes» @8.50 «see + @10.00 9.85 @10.10 8.75 @9.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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CHARGES AGAINST MILLS UNPROVED 


Kansas Industrial Court Finds No Support for Allegation That Flour Concerns 
Decreased Operations in Order to Influence the Price , 
of Their Product 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—The sec- 
ond formal postponed hearing, by the 
Kansas industrial court, of the charges 
brought against Topeka millers of shut- 
ting down their mills to influence the 
price of flour, was held at Topeka on 
Dec. 15. At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, the court announced that the charges 
were not sustained, and indicated that, in 
its opinion, the decreased activity of the 
mills was in response to flour trade con- 
ditions. At the same time the court in- 
dicated that some form of reports cover- 
ing ee, might subsequently be re- 
quired of the millers of Kansas. 

The Topeka millers cited to appear, on 
complaint of a number of discharged 
employees, who alleged that the idleness 
of the mills was for the purpose of creat- 
ing- an artificial scarcity of flour, had, 
since the last previous hearing, been sent 
an elaborate questionnaire by the court. 
Questions asked therein covered average 
prices for wheat and flour for a period 
of years, and numberless other statistics 
impossible to provide. The millers, how- 
ever, filled out the blanks as well as pos- 
sible, and filed them with the court. 

In addition to the further consideration 
of the Topeka case, the court devoted 
practically the entire day to an examina- 
tion of milling conditions. A committee 
of millers, representing the milling indus- 
try of the state, with Charles M. Jack- 
man, of Wichita, as chairman, appeared 
in behalf of the industry. Charles L. 
Roos, of Wellington, Kansas, stated the 
conditions under which millers operate, 
and the varying supply and demand situ- 
ation which compel them to adjust their 
running time to the market needs, Other 
millers spoke to the same general effect. 

The principal argument on behalf of 
millers was, however, presented by L. E. 
Moses, who addressed the court at length 
previous to the noon recess, and was re- 
called for further question in the after- 
noon. Mr. Moses explained, for the in- 
formation of Judge Huggins and his 
associates, the general situation in mill- 
ing, methods followed in the purchase of 
wheat and sale of flour, variable supply 
and demand, and other conditions, well 
known to millers but unfamiliar to the 
court, affecting business. 

The hearing was, in fact, something of 
a primer class day in milling, by reason 
of which it is hoped that the Kansas in- 
dustrial court will be disposed hereafter 
to meet millers on understanding ground. 

R. E. Srerure. 





MILWAUKEE BREAD PRICES 

MitwavkeeE, Wis., Dec. 18.—The Wis- 
consin division of markets, which insti- 
tuted an investigation of bread prices in 
Milwaukee during the past week, has filed 
its report with the city clerk. One of 
the most interesting paragraphs is the 
following: 

“Milwaukee’s three largest bakeries will 
make profits in 1920 amounting to ap- 
proximately 39.1 per cent, 33.2 per cent, 
and 19.5 per cent, respectively, despite 
the slight losses which two of the com- 
panies will suffer during December due 
to the dropping price while high priced 
flour still is being used. As soon as 
high priced flour on hand and under con- 
tract has been supplanted by flour at to- 
day’s market price, two out of the three 
principal bakeries will be able to drop the 
selling price of bread 14¢ below the re- 
duction made Dec. 13 of 15c for the 114- 
Ib loaf, and still make profits upon the 
investment at the rate of 39.9 per cent 
and 16 per cent, respectively; the third 
will operate at a loss of 4.6 per cent 
unless its normal volume of business is 
restored to it. 

“This particular bakery, which shows 
the lowest return of the three during re- 
cent months, is nevertheless the second 
in returns upon a year’s basis. The re- 
cent diminution of profits is due directly 
to a pronounced decline in the volume 
of its business. The net profit per pound 
of bread which accrued to the three bak- 
eries at selling price of 914c for the 1-lb, 
and 1314e for the 11%-lb loaf, was 1.04c, 
-léc, and 51c, respectively. Large vol- 


ume of business enables these bakeries 
to earn a substantial profit upon invest- 
ment at a small margin of profit per 
loaf.” 

The report says the cost of flour in a 
1-lb loaf at present is 4c. Other ingredi- 
ents total, on an average, %,c. Factory 
labor averages Ic per 1-lb loaf, fuel 1-16c, 
and all other expenses 234c. All returns 
given are figured before deduction of 
federal income and excess profits taxes, 
but after allowing for taxes. 

H. N. Witson. 


IMPORT DUTY ON WHEAT 


Emergency Tariff Bill Also Provides for Tax 
on Flour—Passage Not Considered 
Likely in Both Houses 


Wasurineton, D. C., Dec. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The House ways and means 
committee yesterday reported the emer- 
gency tariff bill, including an import 
duty of 30c on wheat and 20 per cent ad 
valorem on flour. It is probable that the 
measure will be considered by the House 
on Wednesday. 

As reported to the House, the bill is 
loaded down with protective features for 
a great many farm products which were 
not advanced by the original proponents 
of the legislation. For example, not 
only are the chief cereals protected, but 
cotton, wool, and the manufactures 
thereof, sheep, mutton, lamb and frozen 
meats, are similarly favored. The angora 
goat again figures in the bill, as do also 
California lemons, peanuts, cottonseed oil 
and the various other vegetable oils of 
the South. 

The measure is really a piece of legis- 
lative “flim flam” to assuage the grief 
of the farmers at falling markets. No 
one informed about the situation in Con- 
gress believes it has a chance of passing 
the Senate, and it is agreed that, should 
both houses adopt it, President Wilson 
would be certain to disapprove it. Not- 
withstanding, the House is going through 
all the outward forms of serious consid- 
eration, and it is likely that the bill, 
loaded down with all its unscientific and 
grotesque inconsistencies, will pass that 
body. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, following 
conferences with House and Senate lead- 
ers here yesterday, shares the view of 
the writer that the emergency tariff bill 
stands very scant chance of enactment, 
though its passage by the House is con- 
ceded. Mr. Goetzmann has been in con- 
ference with officials of the Shipping 
Board regarding the proposed intention 
of that body to reopen the question of 
ocean rates with a view to returning to 
the original 25c differential basis which 
affected so adversely the export flour 
market. It is reported that the Shipping 
Board will conduct a hearing on the sub- 
ject here during the first week in Janu- 
ary, probably on Jan. 4. 

The chief of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, while conferring with congres- 
sional leaders on the tariff measure, has 
acquainted them with the ruinous effects 
of the Shipping Board ocean rate policy 
on the export flour market. Discussing 
the situation with Congressman Young, 
of North Dakota, chairman of the agri- 
cultural subcommittee of ways and 
means, Mr. Goetzmann declared that the 
Shipping Board policy was_ responsible 
to no inconsiderable degree for the drop 
in the price of wheat which is at the 
bottom of all the present agitation in 
Congress for farmer relief. 

The elimination of the export miller 
from the farmers’ market in this country 
has greatly strengthened the power of 
the consolidated purchasing agency main- 
tained in this country by the British 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, 
and has enabled the foreign buyer to 
bear down the American market, Mr. 
Goetzmann said. He ventured the opin- 
ion that at least 50c of the drop in 
wheat was directly attributable to this 
factor. 

Mr. Goetzmann has also taken advan- 





tage of his visit here to acquaint mem- 
bers of Congress with some of the prac- 
tical difficulties to be encountered in 
eliminating hedging and trading in fu- 
tures. He made it plain that there was 
considerable diversity of opinion in the 
trade regarding the advisability of op- 
tional trading. One proposal on which 
his advice has been sought was the sug- 
gestion that an agent of the federal gov- 
ernment should sit in at exchanges with 
the power to pass on all hedge and future 
trading operations. 

Mr. Goetzmann expects to return to 
Washington the first week in January 
to attend the projected hearing by the 
Shipping Board in reconsideration of the 
ocean rate question. . 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


FOREIGN RELIEF AGENCIES 


Many Movements to Provide Food for Eu- 
rope—Buying of Flour at Eastern 
Seaboard Markets Suggested 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 18.—There are 
still a great many relief movements afoot 
for the purpose of supplying the starving 
peoples of thurope with food, and funds 
are being collected for this purpose. 

As flour is one of the principal things 
required, and in view of the fact that 
there is a good deal of this product at 
various eastern seaboard markets which 





‘is causing some congestion and general 


trade stagnation, it would seem a good 
plan for the various interests which are 
buying foodstuffs for foreign relief to 
purchase some of this flour and move it 
out of the country. They could get quick 
delivery at seaboard, help the domestic 
situation back to a normal basis much 
sooner by so doing, and in this way serve 
two purposes, 

Take, for example, the port of Phila- 
delphia. There are about 300,000 bbls 
flour there now on which buyers, by in- 
voking a state law formerly ignored by 
them on a rising market, refuse to take 
up drafts on shipments. Therefore that 
market is seriously embarrassed. In New 
York there is also a fairly large quantity 
of flour rejected by buyers on one flimsy 
pretext or another, and though not to the 
same extent, this is seriously embarrass- 
ing that market. The same condition 
holds true at about all other eastern sea- 
board points. 

It may be said that the various com- 
missions intrusted with purchasing food 
supplies for foreign relief might prefer 
to make their funds go as far as possible 
by purchasing lower grades of flour, but, 
viewed broadly, it would help the whole 
situation immensely if they would at 
least supply a portion of their needs by 
purchasing some of this flour. 

Herbert Hoover is now engaged in the 
collection of a very large fund, and there 
are many other lesser agencies working 
in a similar manner. They could all help 
materially in making conditions at home 
somewhat better, while at the same time 
supplying the much needed food for the 
starving people of Europe. 

The trade earnestly hopes that this 
plan will be favorably considered. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





1920 LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Dututn, Minn., Dec. 18.—Shipments 


‘of grain from Duluth-Superior by lake 


during the season of 1920 were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 32,650,033 bus; oats, 310,- 
010; rye, 23,008,821; barley, 3,234,206; 
flaxseed 1,483,749; total, 60,686,619. Of 
this amount, 44,316,000 bus went to Buf- 
falo, 3,102,000 to other American ports, 
and 13,268,000 via Canadian routes. 
F. G. Cartson. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE NAMED 
Cuicaco, Ix1., Dec, 21.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—President A. L. Goetzmann, of 
the Millers’ National Federation, has ap- 
pointed the following committee to select 
one or more nominees for the office of 
president for the coming year: W. L. 
Sparks, chairman, Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind; H. S. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. E. 
Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. This 
committee must report to the secretary 
not later than Jan. 10, when the candi- 
date selected will be announced, 
C. H. Carrey. 
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RECORD YEAR FOR KANSAS 


1920 Wheat Crop Exceeds 140,000,000 Bus— 
Total Grain Yield Is the Greatest 
on Record 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18.—The K»n- 
sas 1920 wheat crop exceeded 140,000,009 
bus, corn 132,000,000 bus, oats 68,000,009 
bus and other grain crops 48,000,000 b),s, 
making this year the record one in {he 
total yield of grain for the state. J. ¢. 
Mohler, secretary of the state board of 
agriculture, this week published the /»)- 
lowing final estimate of yields: 

“Owing to the drastic drop in pri: 
the estimated value of these crops, 
cluding the grain sorghums, of $410,195.- 
854 for this year, is $10,300,000 under |): 
value of last year, when production 
taled much less. i 

“This year’s wheat crop is the third 
largest in the history of the state, the 
productions of 1914 and 1919 exteedi:. 
it. But once in the preceding 16 yes 
has the average yield of 15.7 bus per 
acre been exceeded, and that was in 19/4, 
when nearly 20 bus to the acre w 
harvested. 

“The year’s yield of corn is more thin 
twice the size of last year’s output, asd 
is the largest since 1915. The averace 
yield per acre of 25.85 bus is the highe.| 
in the past 13 years, excepting in 19/5, 
when it amounted to 31.44 bus. 

“This year’s oats crop of 68,693,201 
bus ranks first in volume of production 
by a wide margin, the 1917 production \ 
60,612,000 bus taking second place. ‘1 
average yield per acre is the largest sin 
1902, except in 1910, when it was 41 
bus, or only a fraction of a bu more. 

“This year’s yield of 20,830,072 bus 
barley marks the high production record 
of that crop in Kansas, the next larg« 
output being that of last year, 12,882,001) 
bus. 

“The yield of grain sorghums this ye: 
is greater than any year since 1915, wh: 
the production amounted to more th 
30,000,000 bus.” 

The crop acreages and yields this year. 
and yields. last year, were as follows: 








Acres ——— Bushels—— 
1920 1920 1919 
Wheat ..... 8,982,743 140,842,000 146,109,0( 
Corn ....... 5,137,238 132,786,000 63,083,0/ 
Oats ....... 2,207,783 68,693,000 3 
BO. sicavcee 124,123 1,732,000 
Barley ..... 827,176 20,830,000 
Grain sor- 
ghums ... 1,293,702 26,536,000 
Totals ...18,572,765 391,419,000 284,261,0: 


R. E. Sreruine. 





SHIPMENTS REFLECTING THE SALE 

Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 18.—One of thi 
mysteries of the trade is why all mills do 
not always see to it that all their ship 
ments of flour are all right before lea, 
ing the mill—all right as to quality) 
weight, package, branding, routing, in 
voicing and condition of car, and esp: 
cially on declining markets. Some mill 
do see that all these requirements ar 
fully met, whether the market is up o 
down, and therefore never, or “hardl 
ever,” have any trouble; yet there ar 
other mills which manage to keep in ho 
water because they seem to think that 
the capturing of an order ends all thei 
duty or responsibility in the matte: 
whereas, in reality, they ignore or over 
look the most important part of th 
transaction, viz., the shipment, whic 
should reflect the sale in every instanc 
and in every particular. 

To take liberties with shipments on 
advancing markets is bad enough, good 
ness knows, and is seldom if ever entirel\ 
forgiven or forgotten by the buyers, bu! 
to take the remotest chancé with ship 
ments on the declines is simply asinin« 
and suicidal. Mills with the market se 
eral dollars a barrel in their favor and 
against the buyer have recently been 
known to ship anything but the righ 
thing in fulfillment of contracts, thus in 
viting and deserving all that has come t« 
them in return. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





REDUCTION IN MILL WAGES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec, 18.—At a meeting 
of St. Louis and near-by millers, it was 
decided to reduce the wages of all em- 
ployees below the superintendent $3 per 
week, effective immediately. However, 
several mills will not put this resolution 
into effect until Jan. 1. 

Peter Deruien. 
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WHEAT EXPORT SALES ORGANIZATION 





Machinery for Meeting Concentrated Purchasing by Foreign Buyers Recom- 
mended by Federal Trade Commission in Report to President— 
Legislation to Restrain and Control Speculative 
Practices in Grain Market Urged 


The Federal Trade Commission, in a 
report to the President made public on 
\londay, recommends the organization of 
, wheat export selling organization to 
meet concentrated purchasing by foreign 
buyers, and additional legislation to re- 
train and control speculative practices 
in the grain markets that do not properly 
come within the province of stabilization 
nd insurance. The commission further 
xpresses the opinion that the President 
jas no power at present to shut out 
vheat imports, either by embargo or im- 
ort duties. 

the report is in response to direction 

en on Oct. 12 for an inquiry concern- 

the wheat situation, with a view to 
‘termining what can be done to relieve 
ie adverse conditions in the producers’ 
iarket of which the farming community 
been complaining. 
rhe commission assigns to the follow- 
causes the recent decline in price of 
vheats 

First. The world outlook of supply 

played an important part. Although 

. yield for 1920 in the United States 

‘considerably less than in 1919, the 
id for 1920 in Canada was greater 
in in 1919, and the world yield for the 

year 1920 will probably be larger 

n that for 1919. 

second. Foreign governmental buying 

mcentrated in commission, which pre- 

sly met a single seller in the United 
States market and now does not, has 
en characterized by heavy purchases 
the spring of 1920 and by slack pur- 
ises later, and is thus involved in the 
cine, 

third. Unprecedented importations of 

heat from Canada during the fall of 
1920, following an unprecedented yield 

nd a discount in rate of exchange, have 
contributed to the decline. 

fourth. The record breaking yield of 

vn in 1920 and the large yield of oats 
have been factors in the depression of 
the price of wheat. 

Fifth. The slackening in domestic de- 
mand for flour during the latter half 
of 1920 also has entered into the falling 
wheat market. 

Sixth, The tendency in many com- 
modities to decline has had its effect up- 
on wheat prices. 

Seventh. The change in credit condi- 
tions, with the resulting disposition of 
distributors to refrain from accumulat- 
or maintaining usual stocks, has had 
its bearing. 





PRICE MANIPULATION NOT PROVED 


On the subject of grain market specu- 
lation, the commission says: 

‘Prices of wheat futures, the decline 

which has been especially the subject 
of criticism, are susceptible of manipu- 
lation. Wide fluctuations in prices and 
large discounts of the future price be- 
low the cash price have prevailed. This 

made it unsatisfactory for ‘hedging,’ 

ind hedging sales may also appear to be 

inipulative, because, if they are large, 

they may cause sharp depressions. Wheat 

futures are not functioning well, even 

ording to the standards of their ad- 
ites. 

“The wheat futures market is compara- 
tively narrow. There is a relatively lim- 
ited quantity of pit scalping and specula- 
tion, and also probably a smaller quan- 
lity, though a larger proportion, of hedg- 
ine. ‘Trades in the important futures at 

cago during the past few months have 
n approximately as follows, in bushels, 
s omitted) : 


Wheat Corn Oats Total 

st .. 86,000 892,000 256,000 1,234,000 
-+++196,000 1,022,000 292,000 1,510,000 

er .420,000 780,000 237,000 1,437,000 

PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 

Wheat Corn Oats Total 

gust .... 7.0 72.3 20.7 100.0 
ptember.. 13.0 67.7 19.3 100.0 
ober ... 29.3 54.3 16.5 100.0 


“Total trading appears to be not much 
‘s than for corresponding months in 
periods of heavy trading before the war, 
‘uit prior to the war, wheat usually ac- 
counted for at least half of the total 


future trading. Since July 15, corn has 
ranked first as regards volume of futtire 
trading and wheat has not yet quite 
reached 30 per cent of the total for the 
three long established grain futures. It 
does not appear, therefore, that the 
wheat futures market could be made to 
work better by merely limiting the quan- 
tity of future trading. 

“The commission has not had the op- 
portunity to obtain directly the figures 
which would determine conclusively 
whether large transactions in futures of 
a manipulative nature have occurred. It 
has sought, but has not been able to se- 
cure, the co-operation of the officers and 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
deemed necessary for the collection of 
pertinent information in this matter. The 
limited evidence available does not estab- 
lish manipulation of wheat prices by 
large operators in futures, nor that the 
recent low average, or downward trend 
of wheat prices, has been due to specu- 
lative manipulation. 


DUE TO WORLDWIDE CONDITIONS 

“The decline in wheat prices would ap- 
pear to be in part due to countrywide 
and worldwide conditions. Abrupt 
changes in prices and comparatively low 
prices have occurred following changes 
in volume of production, variations in 
demand from year to year, and market- 
ing unevenly distributed through the sea- 
sons. An improvement in the situation 
would follow from greater regularity of 
production from year to year in so far 
as such regularity is subject to human 
achievement, and a more even marketing 
of grain throughout the year. 

“While the commission believes that 
speculation in wheat futures is not an in- 
dispensable part of the marketing proc- 
ess and may sometimes be highly injuri- 
ous, it is not in this report passing upon 
the whole subject of future trading. 
Future contracts may have a legitimate 
use for ‘hedging.’ In this connection it 
is claimed that future trading performs 
an insurance function where ordinary in- 
surance methods would not be practi- 
cable, and that undue restriction of fu- 
ture trading such as would deprive the 
grain trade of this service might result 
in grain dealers requiring larger mar- 
gins and, consequently, result either in 
lower prices to the farmer or higher 
prices to the consumer. Without now 
expressing an opinion on this subject, it 
appears that there is a large volume of 
future trading that is mere gambling, 
and involves a great economic waste. 
The remedy for this lies in congressional 
action to prevent trading which is essen- 
tially gambling. The matter of future 
trading in grain is to be given extended 
treatment in a forthcoming volume of the 
report upon the grain trade.” 

Congressman Steenerson, of Minnesota, 
appeared before the judiciary committee 
of the House this week in support of his 
resolution to investigate the operations 
of foreign governments in American 
grain markets. The Minnesota represen- 
tative contends that foreign purchasing 
pools have excluded all competition in the 
export wheat market, and have depressed 
the price more than $1 bu. 
statements made by Julius Barnes and 
Edwin M. Flesh, of the United States 
Grain Corporation, in substantiation of 
his allegations. The Steenerson resolu- 
tion requests the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate the operations of 
foreign governments in the American 
grain market and to report to Congress 
on whether any of these dealings consti- 
tute a violation of the antitrust laws. 





CANADA’S NEW FEED LAW 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 18.—The govern- 
ment of Canada will put into force on 
Jan. 1 a new law governing the manu- 
facture and sale of mill offals and other 
feedingstuffs. Among other things this 
provides that bran shall contain not less 
than 14 per cent protein, 3 per cent of 
fat, and not more than 10 per cent of 
crude fiber. It is further provided that 


He cited, 


bran shall be made from cleaned and 
scoured wheat, and must not include 
screenings or any other material sepa- 
rated in the process of cleaning or scour- 
ing. Screenings may be ground into 
bran, provided the bag is branded “Bran 
with Screenings” and registered as such. 
Shorts must contain 15 per cent proteins, 
4 per cent fat, and not more than 8 per 
cent crude fiber. It, too, must be free 
of screenings and other adulterants. 
A. H. Battey. 


FARMERS’ MARKET PLAN 


Establishment of Terminal Co-operative 
Companies Indorsed by Farm Organiza- 
tion Convention in St. Louis 


A plan to establish terminal grain 
marketing co-operative companies, owned 
by actual farmers, to prevent speculation 
in the grain market, was the most im- 
portant relief measure for the present 
agricultural depression which was_ in- 
dorsed by the convention of 16 national 
and 30 state farm organizations held in 
St. Louis last week. 

“If you farmers can market your 
wheat through your own terminal asso- 
ciations direct to the consumer, let the 
speculator sell as much short wheat as he 
wishes as long as you own the actual 
wheat which he must have to fill his con- 
tracts,” -C. W. Nelson, general manager 
of the Tri-State Terminal Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., told the convention. “We won't 
need legislation to handle the speculator 
if we can build up a rival marketing or- 
ganization which actually owns the 
wheat.” 

In condemning the speculator, the re- 
port of the grain marketing committee 
said: “We believe that trading in farm 
products on the so-called exchanges 
should be prohibited unless the party 
trading in the grain is in actual posses- 
sion of the grain. But since we believe 
that it will be impossible to eliminate the 
exchange at this time, the only course left 
open to the farmer is to go into the busi- 
ness on his own behalf, using at least 
temporarily the existing exchanges in his 
own interest.” 

To put in operation the terminal mar- 
keting co-operative companies the com- 
mittee recommended that the chairman 
be instructed to appoint a committee, to 
consist of members representing all the 
farmers’ co-operative grain marketing or- 
ganizations in the territory serving each 
terminal market. 

The terminal committee shall meet not 
later than next Jan. 4 for the purpose of 
calling a delegate convention of all the 
farmers’ co-operative grain marketing or- 
ganizations that are natural feeders of 
each terminal market, for the purpose of 
forming the co-operative companies out- 
lined by the convention. After the state 
organizations have been completed the 
object is to merge them into a national 
marketing organization. 

To finance the preliminary undertak- 
ing it was proposed that the National 
*armers’ Union and the National Equity 
Exchange be asked to make a temporary 
loan of $1,500 each, to be repaid as soon 
as possible, and that all co-operative 
farmers’ elevator companies be asked to 
contribute $25 each toward the promotion 
fund. 








ARGENTINE EXPORT TARIFF 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—A cable- 
gram from Ambassador Simpson at 
Buenos Aires, under date of Dec. 14, re- 
ports that the Argentine embargo on the 
exportation of wheat flour and its deriva- 
tives was lifted by an executive decree of 
Dec. 9. Exports will probably not be 
made until an export tariff is fixed, the 
message states. 

An Argentine statute enacted on June 
10, 1920, prorogued until Dec. 31, 1920, 
the enforcement of a prior statute which 
imposed a duty on the exportation of a 
number of commodities and fixed an ex- 
port duty of 5 pesos paper money per 
100 kilos on wheat flour, with an addi- 
tional duty of 20 per cent of the value at 
the time of embarkation. This tax was 
to continue in effect until Nov. 30, 1920. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





C. H. Sirois, for some years in the 
brokerage business at Montreal, Que., 
will represent the National Oven Co. in 
eastern Canada after Jan. 1. He is 
discontinuing his present business. 
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WINTER WHEAT AREA LESS 


Department of Agriculture Reports Acreage 
as 40,605,000, or 2.8 Per Cent 
Below Last Fall’s 


The area sown to winter wheat this fall 
is 40,605,000 acres, which is 2.8 per cent 
less than the revised area shown last fall, 
according to Department of Agriculture 
figures. The condition of the crop on 
Dec. 1 was 87.9 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 85.2 a year avo, 98.5 on Dec. 
1, 1918, and 88.4, the 10-year average on 
that date. 

The area sown to rye this fall is 4,- 
653,000 acres, which is 11.4 per cent less 
than the revised area sown in the fall of 
last year. 

The condition of rye on Dec. 1 was 
90.5 per cent of a normal, compared with 
89.8 a year ago, 89.0 on Dec 1, 1918, and 
91.2, the 10-year average on Dec. 1. 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1921 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 

the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 

autumn of 1920, and of the condition of the 
crop, with comparisons: 

wv Acres—, Condition Dec. 1 

(000's omitted) 10-year 

*1920 19191920 1919 av’ge 











New York.... 439 467 98 99 94 
New Jersey... 101 105 95 94 91 
Pennsylvania 1,462 1,555 93 99 92 
Delaware .... 119 125 93 95 90 
Maryland ... 665 700 89 94 90 
Virginia ..... 895 942 82 95 91 
W. Virginia... 319 364 85 95 91 
N. Carolina.. 672 730 84 89 90 
S. Carolina... 172 165 86 85 90 
Georgia ..... 244 222 90 89 92 
GRO. vs0r00% 2,253 2,476 81 90 91 
Indiana ..... 1,953 2,170 8&2 79 88 
Illinois ......2,470 2,600 86 82 89 
Michigan .... 839 922 89 92 90 
Wisconsin ... 86 94 91 95 94 
Minnesota ... 77 70 95 91 93 
TOWG sees cee. 426 458 93 91 93 
Missouri ..... 2,820 2,820 90 84 88 
South Dakota 66 66 90 87 85 
Nebraska ...3,301 3,368 90 91 90 
Kansas ....10,343 10,554 88 82 85 
Kentucky .... 625 625 84 80 88 
Tennessee ... 470 470 80 75 88 
Alabama .... 55 70 86 82 89 
Mississippi... 8 15 85 88 89 
TOBOS ..ccere 1,834 1,310 89 79 83 
Oklahoma ...3,100 3,100 86 75 83 
Arkansas .,.. 132 132 89 81 89 
Montana .... 292 450 70 80 92 
Wyoming .... 66 73 «85 96 95 
Colorado .... 920 1,000 87 91 91 
New Mexico... 284 258 90 98 91 
Arizona ..... 47 45 93 95 96 
oo) Pee 143 168 97 92 91 
Nevada ...... 3 3 90 87 92 
eee 378 445 95 84 92 
Washington .1,107 1,035 97 84 89 
Oregon ...... 717 815 97 90 93 
California ... 702 780 95 77 90 
U. States..40,605 41,757 87.9 85.2 88.4 


tRevised. 


*Preliminary. 





Rye Acreage—1921 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 

the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 

1920, and of the condition of the crop, with 
comparisons: 

-——Acres— Condition Dec, 1 

(000’s omitted) 10-year 

*1920 19191920 1919 av’ge 

112 95 5 


New York.... 101 95 94 
New Jersey... 64 67 96 94 92 
Pennsylvania... 156 170 94 97 93 
Virginia ..... 70 7h 85 93 91 
ORD cecescese 81 85 87 95 93 
Indiana ...... 335 325 89 92 93 
Michigan .... 635 690 93 95 92 
Wisconsin .... 435 483 94 95 95 
Minnesota .... 517 492 94 89 2 
TOWE ccscseces 57 65 94 94 95 
N. Dakota.... 624 960 8&5 81 85 
S. Dakota..... 308 350 88 83 88 
Nebraska .... 278 278 90 93 92 
Kansas ...... 112 126 91 82 89 


U. States...4,653 5,250 90.5 89.8 91.2 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 











CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 

The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials has been issued by the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, through its 
secretary, effective Dec. 17: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 





100 lbs Per re 2 to bbl 
98 lbs 7c under basis ......... 2 to bbl 
96 Ibs 15c under basis ......... 2 to bbl 
50 Ibs 10c over basis .........+. 4 to bbi 
48 lbs 5e under basis ......... 4 to bbl 
25 lbs 25c over basis ........... 8 to bbl 
24 Ibs 10c over basis ........... 8 to bbl 
20 lbs 30c over basis ........... 10 to bbl 
12 lbs 25c over basis ........... 16 to bbl 
10 Ibs’ 55c over basis ........... 20 to bbl 

5 lbs $1.10 over basis ........... 40 to bbl 

PAPER—BEST GRADE 

50 lbs Be over basis .......++++ 4 to bbl 
48 lbs 10c under basis ......... 4 to bbl 
25 lbs 15c over basis ..........-. 8 to bbl 
24 lbs Same as basis 8 to bbl 
20 Ibs 25c over basis .... ..10 to bbl 
12 Ibs 20c over basis .... ..16 to bbl 
10 Ibs 40c over basis ..........- 20 to bbl 

5 lbs 70c over basis ..........-. 40 to bbl 


190 lbs, wood, 90c over basis; 196 Ibs, 
wood, $1 over basis; burlapping, 1 to bbl, 
15¢c per bbl; burlapping, 2 to bbl, 20c per bbl. 


Saas 


a a Tie 


en A IIS Ae 
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ACTION AGAINST CHAMBER 


Equity Co-operative Exchange Complains to 
Federal Trade Commission of Alleged 
Unfairness by Minneapolis Exchange 


Wasnincton, D. C., Dec. 18.—The 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
Thursday that it had cited, in complaint 
of‘unfair competition, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Minneapolis, its officers and 
members, and the owners and publishers 
of the Co-operative Manager and Farm- 
er, a grain trade paper published in 
Minneapolis. The action is brought at 
the instance of the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange of St. Paul. The commission 
made public the following announcement 
of its action: 

“Upon application for the issuance of 
complaint, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, as required by law, the public inter- 
est appearing, has cited the following 
parties in complaint of unfair competi- 
tion in the grain trade: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of Min- 

neapolis, its officers, board of directors, 
and members. The officers cited are: C. 
A. Magnuson, president; C. M. Case, first 
vice president; William Dalrymple, sec- 
ond vice president; and John J. McHugh, 
secretary. The directors cited are: the 
foregoing officers, except the secretary, 
and Messrs. A. C. Andrews, B. F. 
Benson, W. F. Fraser, H. P. Galla- 
her, J. B. Gilfillan, Jr... H. S. Helm, 
Asher Howard, John McLeod, J. H. Mac- 
Millan, and F. C. Van Dusen. 
' “The Manager Publishing Co., owner 
and publisher of the Co-Operative Man- 
ager and Farmer, a grain trade paper 
published at Minneapolis, Minn., and cir- 
culated among farmers, grain growers 
and persons engaged in the grain trade 
throughout the northwestern states; the 
editor of this paper, John H. Adams, and 
its managing officer, John F. Flemming, 
both of Minneapolis, are also cited by 
the commission. After the filing of an- 
swers the case will come to trial on its 
merits. 

“The gist of the complaint is that the 
respondents have entered into and car- 
ried out a conspiracy to destroy the busi- 
ness of members of the competing ex- 
change, which is not opposed to the con- 
duct of business on the co-operative prin- 
ciple, thus securing to themselves a mo- 
nopoly in the grain trade at Minneapolis.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





WINTER WHEAT CROP NEWS 
Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 18.—Reports 
from all sections of Montana indicate 
considerable fall plowing, and open 
weather with mean temperature well 
above freezing prevailing. There is a 
large surplus of hay and feed in all sec- 
tions of the state, and live stock is re- 
. ported in excellent condition. There was 
Fittle precipitation in November and up 
to the middle of December. Where they 
are able to do so, farmers are holding 
their grain and their stock off the market. 
Joun A. Curry. 





Michigan Wheat and Rye Acreage Less 
Torevo, Onto, Dec. 18.—According to 
the December crop report for Michigan, 
issued by Verne H. Church, agricultural 
statistician, United States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, and Coleman C., 
Vaughan, secretary of state, the acreage 
of wheat and rye sown this fall in Michi- 
gan is considerably less than last year. 
The acreage sown to winter wheat is esti- 
mated at 839,000, compared with 922,000 
last year, a decrease of 9 per cent. About 
4 per cent less rye is estimated to have 
been sown this fall, the amount being 
635,000 acres, compared with 660,000 last 
year and 900,000 two years ago. ° 
W. H. Wicarny. 


Spring Wheat Plowing in Indiana 

Inpianapouis, Inp., Dec. 18.—Plowing 
for spring wheat has begun in northern 
Indiana, the date being the earliest in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Un- 
usually mild winter weather in this re- 
gion accounts for the beginning of the 
work at this time. No estimates have 
been received as to the probable acreage. 
Indiana produces comparatively little 


spring wheat, being essentially a winter 
wheat state. 

Temperatures this week have been fa- 
vorable for the growth of wheat and rye, 
on most days ranging from 8 to 15 a + 
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grees above normal in most sections. 
Cooler weather prevailed the last two 
days of the week, however. 

j Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Blanket of Snow Needed 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Weather dur- 
ing the past two weeks has been very 
favorable for the growing crop, the plant 
having received beneficial rainfall. A 
good blanket of snow would be welcome 
to insure against frost damage. The con- 
dition of the crop throughout Missouri 
and southern Illinois is very good, ac- 
cording to numerous reports received, 

Perer DeRLiEN. 


Tennessee Wheat Acreage 

Nasnvitie, Tenn., Dec. 18.—The acre- 
age sown to winter wheat in Tennessee 
this year is 470,000 acres, according to 
the estimate of G. L. Morris, United 
States Department of Agriculture statis- 
tician. This is substantially the same as 
in 1919, when the acreage was the small- 
est for 40 years. The condition on Dec. 
1 was 80 per cent of normal, compared 
with 75 per cent last year and 88 per 
cent, the 10-year average. 

Tennessee has had six poor years for 
wheat in succession, and for the last few 
years it is stated that the crop has been 
a losing proposition. Many farmers in 
the middle and western divisions of the 
state have abandoned the cereal as a 


growers of the United States, as soon as 
possible, by mutual contract or otherwise, 
should arrange to sell their n on the 
basis of co-operative marketing. It be- 
lieves that the rights of both consumer 
and producer should be protected. Each 
grain state was asked to take steps to 
open the grain exchanges to co-operative 
commission companies. The grain ex- 
changes have opposed such companies, as 
their plan of operation is against the 
maintenance of a commission rule. Were 
they to change their plans, it is intimated 
by grain men that they would be admit- 
ted to membership, after furnishing fa- 
vorable credentials. 

A patrol system of highway mainte- 
nance, and an adequate mileage of mar- 
ket roads covering approximately the 
state aid and bond issue road system, was 
indorsed. The next meeting of the com- 
mittee will be held Dec. 27. 

C. H. CuHatien. 





WHEAT SOLD TO PAY TAXES 

Wicuita, Kansas, Dec. 18.—The state 
board of agriculture, and officials of the 
Farmers’ Union and the Wheat Growers’ 
Association, unite in declaring that very 
little wheat is being marketed. Only suf- 
ficient Kansas wheat is moving to market 
to take care of farm taxes, according to 
a report by J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the board of agriculture. 

Maurice McAuliffe, president of the 





ested may appear. 


relative to the demands of corn and 





SHIPPING BOARD REOPENS OCEAN 
GRAIN RATE CASE 


The traffic manager of the United States Shipping Board has announced 
by telegram to The Northwestern Miller that the new board, sitting Dec. 
21, has decided to hold a public hearing in Washington, at 10 a.m. on Jan. 4, 
reopening the entire subject of ocean rates on grain products. 
The board’s decision to reopen the subject was reached 
oats millers, who desired 


products treatment as preferential as that accorded to wheat flour. 


All inter- 


for their 








crop. There is an increase in these sec- 
tions this year over 1919, when acreage 
was held down by extremely wet weather 


at seeding time, but the increase does not ° 


nearly put the acreage back to previous 
years. The eastern division of the state, 
where 75 per cent of the acreage was 
last fall, shows a material reduction this 
year. Unfavorable weather conditions 
and high prices of fertilizers had the 
effect of curtailing the acreage. 
Jown Lerrer. 





WOULD STOP SHORT SELLING 

Cuicaco, Iit., Dec. 18.—Congress has 
been petitioned by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, composed of farmers, 
to enact legislation to stop short selling 
of grains on the exchanges. This was 
decided at the meeting of the committee 
of 17 which has the farmers’ marketing 
of grain as its especial work. A state- 
ment given out by the committee, which 
met here this week, says: 

“We deem it morally wrong and high- 
ly detrimental to the interest of agricul- 
ture and the consumers to permit the 
practice now in vogue of selling grain, 
cotton and other farm products which 
the sellers do not own at the time of the 
sale.” The committee refers to buying 
and selling of imaginary grain which is 
never delivered, and which has an effect 
upon the grain market “not in line with 
true supply and demand.” 

A three months’ study of various pro- 
grammes for marketing grain has result- 
ed in recommendation of the establish- 
ment of farmer owned elevator com- 
panies and sales agencies to operate in 
the local and terminal markets of the 
United States, and farmers’ export com- 
panies and sales agencies to operate on 
foreign markets for the purpose of han- 
dling the surplus we export. These rec- 
ommendations, the committee says, mean 
that the farmers should do their own 
marketing with~their own machinery, 
rather than leave it to other agencies, 

The committee of 17 believes the grain 


Farmers’ Union, Salina, has advised 
members of that organization, through 
its official publication, to allow their real 
property tax to go over to next June 
and pay the penalty of 5 per cent rather 
than sell their grain at the present low 
prices. Half of the personal tax, how- 
ever, Mr. McAuliffe points out, must be 
paid by Dec. 20. 

W. H. McGreevy, of Wichita, secre- 
tary of the Wheat Growers’ Association, 
says: “I am receiving reports hourly 
from every section of the wheat belt in 
which we are organized, stating that the 
growers’ wheat is still locked in their 
bins and that they are holding fast to 
the principles of the Wheat Growers’ 
Association, which will enable us to stab- 
ilize the price of wheat based on the cost, 
plus a fair profit.’ Mr. McGreevy also 
states that, according to the reports he is 
receiving, wheat growers everywhere, 
with few exceptions, from Canada to 
Texas and from the Missouri River to 
the Rocky Mountains, are following 
strictly the above principles. 





PACKING OF GOODS FOR EXPORT 

Wasuincoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—The ex- 
port trade will be interested in a new 
publication just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the packing of 
goods for export and the stowage of ship 
cargoes. The report, which was written 
by Thomas R. Taylor, head of the Latin- 
American division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, discusses 
the type of packing usually employed 
for export for a wide range of commodi- 
ties, including information concerning the 
number of cubic feet occupied by a long 
ton of the several kinds of merchandise 
— as indicated. Copies of the pub- 
ication may be procured for 35c from 
the superintendent of public documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from any one of 
the district offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Ask for 
“Stowage of Ship Cargoes,” Miscellane- 
ous Series No. 9%, Jonny J, Manpinay. 


December 22, 1929 
RUST. PROBLEM DISCUSSED 


Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso¢ jo, 
Hears Dangers of Rust to Wheat 
Production in Northwest 


Members of the Spring Wheat « rop 
Improvement Association, at a mevting 
held in Minneapolis Tuesday, Dev 9) 
heard a general statement of the mys 
problem, recommendations for the . idi- 
cation of the barberry, and sugges ions 
for the breeding of a rust resistant \\ \\o.} 

The meeting was under the chair: jay. 
ship of Frank Crosby. Professor | \j 
Freeman, dean of the College of \ oj, 
culture of ‘the University of Minn oty, 
spoke of the great danger to the f) |p. 
of the spring wheat crop from the s)) -¢(\ 
of the barberry, and said that whi). }, 
would not predict eradication of al] rs 
by eliminating the barberry, he w:. 4; 
least certain that unless the bar! py 
was done away with there would | 
gradual but sure elimination of wh« 

E. C. Stakman, professor of int 
pathology, University of Minnesota. y; 
iterated this warning by Dean Free \\,», 
explaining in detail the ravages of t}y 
rust organism, outlining the work §)j 
has been done in tracing its spread co) je¢- 
ly to the barberry, and concluding . jt}, 
an earnest exhortation to his heare). {y 
interest themselves in a more deter. ed 
national campaign for destroying {his 
noxious shrub, 

Professor H. L. Bolley, of Fargo, \'eay 
of plant biology, University of \ orth 
Dakota, still further emphasized the jin 
ger of allowing the barberry to go un- 
checked and of permitting the good \ ork 
that had already been done tov ird 
eliminating it to be wasted through 
a half-hearted continuance of it. Hy» re 
ferred to the difficulties of obtaining «on 
gressional and departmental aid in \\ ».| 
ington, and said that the present i 


nificant yearly appropriation of $50.\() 


for the entire field of rust preven ion 
had been assured only after it had n 
three times struck out of the ena), ing 
legislation. 

Some valuable facts and figures on |! 
work that has been done in the bree ing 
of a rust resistant wheat were set {\'t! 
by Dr. H. L, Walster, agronomist, 
Dakota College of Agriculture. 

No direct action upon the prob 
considered was undertaken at the n 


ing, Bert Ball, director of plans of |\\ 


association, stating that this would bx 
work of a committee meeting to be 

in the near future. Those present \ 
Frank Crosby, Bert Ball, A. C. Lo 
H. S. Helm, T. W. Hall, William 
Converse, William Dalrymple, Geo 
W. Kelley, James F. Bell, L. E. B« 
E. M. Freeman, H, N. Owen, C. C. WV 
ber, E. C. Stakman, Minneapolis: | 
Stockman, Duluth; H. L. Walster, H 
Bolley, Fargo, N. D; J. A. Dowdy, | 
Taylor, fertilizer department, Anaco 
Copper Mining Co., Chicago; W. | 
Schilling, Northfield, Minn; F. T. Fresch, 
secretary Minnesota Farm Bureau [\(l 
eration. 





NEXT CLASSES AT DUNWOOD) 
The next classes in scientific bak ny 


and milling chemistry at Dunwod 
Institute, Minneapolis, will comme ice 
Jan. 3. 


Already a large number of men, re} 
senting almost every section of the co 
try, have made application for en 
ment in these classes. Others expeci ng 
to join them should write at once ‘or 
application card and bulletin. 

The courses are six months in leny'h; 
tuition is $150 for nonresidents; free (or 
residents of Minnesota. Laboratory 
for both residents and nonresident 
$40. Many concerns are sending pro 
ing young men to Dunwoody for t: 
ing, and paying their expenses, 


4 





DEATH OF MRS, DAVIS 

Mrs, Davis, wife of one of the p 
cipals of the Davis Standard Bread ‘ 
Los Angeles, Cal., died this morn 
Dec. 21. Mrs, Davis took a very a: 
part in the establishing of the busin 
and was a sister of R. R. Beamish, \ 
president and general manager of 
company, a former director of the Am: 
can Association of the Baking Indust 





A Mexican executive decree establis! > 
free ports at Salina Cruz, Puerto Mex: 0 
and Guaymas. 
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{Holiday dullness pervades the flour 
de. Buyers apparently are permitting 
» stocks to decrease to a low level, 


paratory to inventory taking. Little 
‘est is display ed in prices. Sales last 
ik were again very light. The only 


ouragement that millers can discern 
the situation is that supplies will soon 
inish to a point where buyers will 
e to come into the market again to 
enish, Some take consolation in this, 
look forward to a fairly good com- 
ive business after Jan. 1. This ap- 
not only to bakers, but also to fam- 
“ade. 
lillers who have recently made a pret- 
thorough investigation of flour sales 
tail stores report abnormally light 
to family trade. Some are begin- 
to wonder what people are consum- 
Certain it is that flour consumption 
r from being normal for this season 
e year, 
, like patents, are in very light 
t and prices are weak. These 
have not followed the recent fluc- 
ns in patents. 
) family patents are quoted at $9.10 
5 bbl, standard patent $8.70@8.95, 
s patent $8.45@8.55, in 98-lb cot- 
wks; fancy clear $6.85, first clear 
6.60, second clear $5@5.10, in 140- 
te sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 
juiry for millfeeds of all kinds is 
fair at best, with very little change 
rices for the week. Apparently 
has been more bran sold for Decem- 
hipment than is available, because 

have been attempting to cover in 
ist week. It becomes more and 
ipparent that mills will be unable 
| all December shipment contracts 
me. - 
pplies of standard middlings, on the 
hand, are liberal. These can be 
for either prompt or deferred ship- 
t. This. grade is weak at fully $8 
inder bran. No activity is noted in 
r flour middlings or red dog. These 
s have recently declined very sharp- 
nd are now about in line with bran. 
heavy snowfall today throughout the 
thwest, the first this year, and more 
onable weather generally the country 
. should have a healthy effect on the 
ind for millfeeds. Feeders and dairy 
ests up until now have used consid- 
ly less feed than usual, on account 
he mild weather. 
lills quote bran at $26@26.50 ton, 
dard middlings $24@25, flour mid- 
vs $30@34, red dog $40, rye mid- 
os $24@25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
neapolis. Jobbers’ quotations on 
ts, flour middlings and red dog av- 
e $2@4 ton under mill asking prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


lutput of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
ting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 

comparisons, as reported to The 
thwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

COR ccscovesevances 279,48 51 

WOOK .civiescdetacie 296,545 54 
ABO wccccccctcsssecs 403,380 | 73 
CAPE OBO sciecseeses 445,140 85 
YCArS AGO woes ceses 383,225 74 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


/f the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 

ing 1414, were in operation Dec. 21: 
inson Milling Co.’s = 

ntury Milling Co.’s 

orthwestern Scnsolldated Milling Co., A 

1 F mills. 

‘illsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor 
Palisade mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C (one half), D 
and E mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 
1920°¢...... 46 279,600 141,865 50 
BOBO se o:c006 46 279,600 145,725 62 
1920f...... 59 403,590 196,615 48 
1919f...... 59 403,590 212,710 52 
*Week ending Dec. 18. tWeek ending 

Dec. 11. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 18, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 2,780 3,299 4,545 2,122 
Duluth ©... 654 187 4,076 581 
Totals ....... 3,434 3,486 8,621 2,703 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 18, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .. 51,319 53,897 63,187 43,797 
Duluth ....... 28,349 9,631 72,754 15,442 
Totals ...... 79,668 63,528 135,941 59,239 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec, 18, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 7,647 8,090 22,110 424 
Duluth ..ccvsee 646 2,584 11,756 748 
Totale .....06 8,293 10,674 33,866 1,172 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was an easier undertone to the 
cash wheat market last week, and prices 
dropped a few cents daily up to Friday, 
when market turned strong and prices 
advanced about 6c. Demand for spring 
wheat was quiet last week. Local mills 
bought some of choice grades, but as a 
rule their purchases were small on ac- 
count of the light flour trade. Begin- 
ning with Friday, the market was strong, 
due mainly to the reports of export sales 
of both American and Canadian wheat. 
This, coupled with an improved demand 
from both local and interior mills for the 
top grades and elevators showing more 
interest in the medium and lower grades, 
brought about a strong market. Today, 
the cash market was also quite strong at 
the opening, top grades selling at un- 
changed premiums to Ic higher, but later 
in the session market turned a little easier 
and prices closed 2@3c lower. For the 
week, prices show very little change, No. 
1 dark closing today at $1.69@1.71 bu; 
No. 1 northern, $1.65@1.68. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was more 
steady the past week and, with the excep- 
tion of rye, prices show very little change. 
Rye was strong and in keen demand. 
Best demand came from shippers, who 
were covering short sales. Mills also 
put up their bids in order to get supplies. 
Market was strongest on Friday, ‘when 
No. 2 closed at $1.543,@1.5534 bu. Clos- 
ing prices of No. 2 on Dec, 20 were 
$1.48Y,@1.49. 

Corn was quiet most of the week, but 

rices were fairly stead ys considering the 

avier offerings and light inquiry. 
Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, 64@66c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 59@6lc. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures, but demand was rather quiet. 
Shippers and feeders bought sparingly. 
Closing prices, Dec. 20: No. 3 white, 483@ 
44c bu; No, 4 white, 40@43c. 

Barley was fairly active all the week, 
and prices were steady. Choice offerings, 


o 


which were light, were in best demand. 
Closing range, 52@76c bu. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 

The improved demand of a week ago 
was short lived, as business the past week 
was very light and total sales negligible. 
This improved business was not startling, 
mills being able to sell only small lots, 
but at this time it was very encouraging 
and they hoped that it might result in a 
better feeling all around. However, with 
the holidays approaching, the trade is 
not disposed to take on further supplies, 
and no improvement is expected until 
after the first of the year. Prices are un- 
changed, mills quoting oil meal at $40 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Numerous offers from abroad, Holland 
principally, were received by mills, but 
bids were still out of line, so no business 
resulted. Oil cake is understood to be 
quoted around $39@40 ton, New York, 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.51%4; 
three-day, $3.5114,; 60-day, $3.47. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31 1-16. 


FARMERS MUST SELL THEIR GRAIN 


In an effort to stabilize conditions in 
North Dakota, and prevent a further 
complication of the already serious finan- 
cial situation in that state, E. J. Weiser, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Fargo, has addressed a letter to every 
banker in the state, urging them to call 
local meetings of their stockholders, mer- 
chants, farmers, etc., and do everything 
possible to induce farmers to dispose of 
at least 20 per cent of the surplus grain 
they have on hand, so that they can pay 
interest and renew. their notes. 

Mr. Weiser, in his letter, is quoted as 
saying: “Surely an appeal of this kind 
will be met in a spirit of co-operation by 
every fair minded man. Some will un- 
doubtedly hold out and refuse to do any- 
thing, but a great many will be reason- 
able and ready to do.their share. A bet- 
ter understanding will result, and a great 
deal of good will be accomplishe d. The 
time has come for farmers, merchants 
and bankers to co-operate, and to realize 
that we are, after all, just one big family 
here in North Dakota, and that each one 
must help the other.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

S. N. Osgood, Commercial Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, left Monday evening for a 
short trip to Chicago. 

Anchor ice has proved troublesome in 
the last week, and interfered somewhat 
with the operation of mills at Minneap- 
olis. 

W. C. Wilkes, general sales manager of 
the Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, 
Oregon, is in Minneapolis calling on the 
trade. 

William Dunnell, vice president of the 
Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co., expects 
to leave late this week for the principal 
eastern flour centers. 

John F. Cramp, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer I. B. Swanson Co., feed, Min- 
neapolis, is in Chester, Pa., spending the 
holidays with relatives. 

A. A. Beltz, who closed his feed of- 
fice recently and left for an extensive 
trip to the Pacific Coast, returned to Min- 
neapolis Monday morning. 

Charles G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
& Co., feed, Minneapolis, who has been 
visiting the trade throughout the East 
and Southeast, has returned home. 

D. B. Chisholm, who represents the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. in southern 
Michigan, is visiting relatives near Min- 
neapolis during the holiday season. 

A. E. Mallon, in charge of exports for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and who 
has been east and abroad most of the 


last year, returned to headquarters this 


week, 

The Cargill Elevator Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has filed amended articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of state, in- 
creasing capital stock from $200,000 to 
$600,000. 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, head 
of the purchasing department of the 
Federal System of Bakeries of America, 
visited the system’s shops in Tulsa, Okla., 
last week. 

E. N. Osborne, vice president of the 
Osborne-McMillan Co., Minneapolis, is 


1451 


dangerously ill in a local hospital. Mr. 
Osborne, who is 70 years old, is suffering 
from a general breakdown. 

All of the Minneapolis flour mills will 
be down over the Christmas holidays. 
Practically all of them will close on Fri- 
day afternoon, and operations will not 
be resumed until some time on Monday. 

Frank C. Luce, of Minneapolis, is now 
representing the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. in New Orleans. Mr. Luce, who is 
now in Minneapolis, expects to move his 
family to his new location shortly after 
Jan. 1 

Fire in the basement of the Soo eleva- 
tor, operated by the Bartlett Frazier Co. 
of Minneapolis, did damage estimated at 
about $1,000. The blaze was easily con- 
fined by the fire department, and did not 
get near the grain bins. 

Charles L. Bostwick, formerly assist- 
ant to Frank L. Carey, vice president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, but 
who recently has been with the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, has returned to 
Minneapolis and opened a grain account- 
ing office. 

G. E. Hillier, of Chicago, manager of 
tlie feed department of Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Inc., af New Orleans, is in Min- 
neapolis today. This oe is just 
completing its corn sirup plant at Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. It will have a capacity 
of about 25,000 bus corn daily. 

R. L. Groff, sales manager for the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, has 
returned from the East, where he has 
been for about five weeks. Mr. Groff 
states that his company has appointed 
Ansel S. Leo, of New York, its repre- 
sentative on both spring and durum 
flours. 

Numerous representatives of western 
mills are in the East most of the time 
now, endeavoring to clear up -disputes 
with buyers, and get them to accept ship- 
ments and take up drafts. Never before 
have so many excuses been made for at- 
tempted cancellation. 

Alexander Crawford, of William Ham- 
ilton & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, was in 
Minneapolis over the week-end. He has 
been in Canada for a year studying mill- 
ing and the chemical research work of 
the dominion government. He will re- 
turn to Scotland by way of New York, 
sailing Dec. 28. Mr, Crawford is the son 
of James Crawford, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 21), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.48 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.41; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.43; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.46, No. 1 northern $1.39; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, will give its annual Christmas party 
to its employees and families Thursday 
afternoon and evening, Dec. 23, at the 
Armory. The children will be enter- 
es in the afternoon. In the evening 

a supper will be served, after which a 
programme will be given, followed by 
dancing. The first party, given last year, 
was so successful that it was decided to 
make it an annual affair. 





EAT-MORE-BREAD PROCLAMATION 

The latest and biggest achievement of 
the bakers of New Jersey has been the 
winning over of Mayor Donnelly, of 
Trenton, as an active ally in their eat- 
more-bread campaign. 

In a proclamation issued to the people 
of this city urging them to increase their 
consumption of bread, Mayor Donnelly 
said in part, “Bread is recognized as one 
of the most wholesome of foods, contain- 
ing all the nutritious qualities needed to 
sustain the health of our people.” This 
is said to be one of the most remarkable 
proclamations ever issued by the mayor 
of any city, and it is hoped that Mayor 
Donnelly’s action will be followed by the 
heads of other municipalities. 

The New Jersey bakers are naturally 
much elated over Mayor Donnelly’s ac- 
tion, and it has encouraged them "to re- 
new their activities. 

Henry Hunter, of Newark, and Thom- 
as P. Wriggins, of Trenton, both repre- 
sentatives of the Fleischmann Co., are 
taking an active part in the campaign. 
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In addition to the general lack of in- 
terest which has been displayed on the 
part of flour buyers for the past several 
months, desire to keep stocks as low as 
possible until after inventories have been 
taken served to make the week one of 
the quietest thus far experienced by the 
trade. 

The business consummated this week 
was largely with the central states, and 
in this territory bakers, whose stocks ap- 
a were utterly depleted, were 
about the only buyers. Jobbers, especial- 
ly in the East, are not interested, re- 
gardless of what prices may be made 
by the mills. 

While clears seem to be in as little de- 
mand as any of the higher grades of 
flour, there were some reports of low 
grades being sold to blenders and ex- 
porters. However, these sales were for 
comparatively small quantities. 

No improvement is noted in the ex- 
port trade. Although some inquiries are 
received from foreign buyers from time 
to time, millers find it difficult to close 
sales, as many obstacles are to be over- 
come before satisfactory contracts are 
made. 

Quotations show little change from last 
week. Hard winter wheat short patent 
flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, is 
quoted at $9@9.25, straight grade at $8.15 
@8.35, and 95 per cent at $8.45@8.60. 
While first clear is generally quoted at 
$7@7.25, it is believed that sales can be 
made on a lower basis, one miller stating 
that he would be strongly tempted to ac- 
cept an offer of $6.50. Second clear is 
quoted at $6@6.50, and low grade at $5 
@5.50. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market is nearly as quiet 
as the milling situation. Very little de- 
mand is reported for either bran or 
shorts, this being particularly true of the 
latter. Indeed, the demand for shorts has 
fallen to such an extent that quotations 
for this feed are, for the first time in a 
considerable period of time, lower than 
those for bran. In several instances mills 
are reported to have been in the market 
for bran, indicating that their attention 
has been turned toward the production 
of shorts to the neglect of the former 
feed. 

Dealers are of the opinion that the 
price relationship now existing between 
the two feeds will cause millers to re- 
turn to the manufacture of bran rather 
than shorts. While bran shows an ad- 
vance of $1 ton this week, now being 
quoted at $26@27, shorts have suffered a 
decline of $1@2 ton. Brown shorts are 
quoted at $24@25, and gray shorts at 
$25@26. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WRI WOE oie ccccicccsoncs 62,000 59 
BOS WOO oc ivtia ceecccces 59,500 57 
WOOP BES coccccscccscvrsces 87,000 92 
Two years afO ......-+505 66,300 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ,..... 443,870 290,328 65 
Last week ...... 450,270 225,649 50 
>» FF ARS 439,770 383,444 87 
Two years ago... 400,470 318,063 79 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,945 bbls this week, 2,579 last 
week, 2,462 last year and 35,526 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, one reported 
domestic business good, 19 fair and 58 
slow. 

KANSAS INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 

J. S. Hart, chief grain inspector for 
the state of Kansas, has compiled a re- 
port of the transactions of the Kansas 
state grain inspection and weighing de- 
partment, from July 1, 1919, to Dec. 1, 
1920. It shows that the department’s 
business grew from total receipts of 
$26,000 in the crop year 1913 to more 
than $200,000 during the crop year 1919. 
During the 17 months from July 1, 1919, 
to Dec. 1, 1920, the department inspect- 
ed 220,868 carloads of grain and weighed 
117,850, with fees collected to the amount 
of $304,498. 

In this report, which Mr. Hart will 
present to the coming session of the 
Kansas legislature, the following sugges- 
tions are made for changes in the state’s 
inspection and weighing laws: 

A new public warehouse law which will 
enable country elevators, as well as large 
terminal houses, to store grain and issue 
warehouse receipts; a more rigid law 
placing the weighing of all grain, both at 
private and public industries, under the 
supervision of the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department; a severe penalty 
for altering official certificates for the 
purpose of fraud; prohibiting the plac- 
ing of a blower, cleaner, suction fan or 
like device on grain after it has been 
unloaded and before it has been weighed; 
permission for railroads to haul test cars 
and attendant scale inspector without 
transportation charge, such a measure al- 
lowing the department to purchase test 
cars and test all scales in the state over 
which official weights are given; making 
it mandatory that all scales be equipped 
with type registering beams, in order that 
punched tickets may be used; requiring 
that where hopper scales are used there 
shall be a solid head, so that the grain 
shall run direct from sink to scale, or 
if turn head is used, that it shall be 
locked or sealed while grain is being 
weighed. 


KANSAS CITY FLOUR AND FEED CLUB 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Kansas City Flour and Feed Club, 
held Tuesday evening at the Muehlebach 
Hotel, consideration was given to a pro- 
posal made by the feed interests for se- 
curing a. trading room for the transac- 
tion of business by millfeed dealers who 
are members of the club. This matter, 
together with the suggestion of forming 
two membership committees, one to be 
known as the flour membership commit- 
tee and the other as the feed membership 
committee, will be brought up for final 
consideration at the next meeting of the 
club. 

NOTES 


Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, spent a day in Kansas 
City this week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is on a business trip to New York and 
other eastern markets, 

J. E. Riley, sales manager of the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, returned this week from a trip call- 
ing on the trade in the central states. 

James N. Russell, second vice president 
of the Kansas City Board of ‘Trade, ac- 
companied by his wife and mother, is 
spending a month’s vacation in Florida 
and Cuba. 

E. L. Morris, Kansas City, federal 
grain supervisor in charge of the South- 
western district, will leave for Chicago 


Sunday night to attend a conference of 
supervisors, : 

Sugar prices reached new low levels for 
the year in Kansas City this week. The 
retail price is approximately 9c per lb, 
while quotations made by refiners were, 
in one or two instances, below the 8c 
mark. 

The Midland Cereal Products Co., Inc., 
Brighton, Colo., is completing the erec- 
tion of a cereal factory and a concrete 
storage house of 25,000 bus capacity. 
The company expects to start produc- 
tion shortly after the first of the year. 

The Butler (Mo.) Roller Mills, Inc., 
has been organized, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to take over the plant formerly 
known as the Butler Roller Mills. The 
new organization has made extensive re- 
pairs and alterations on the old plant. 

The Southwestern Laboratories, Kan- 
sas City, have been sold by John A, Wil- 
son to Miss Marie H. Grams, who has 
been connected with the business for 
several years. After Jan. 1 Frank Carr, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will be connected with the 
laboratories. 

Further reductions in the price of 
bread in the Southwest were reported 
this week. Bakers of Fort Worth, Texas, 
are now charging 10c for a standard loaf, 
while the size of the loaf made by Em- 
poria, Kansas, bakers has been increased 
without a change in price. 

G. A, Moore and C, W. Lonsdale, rep- 
resenting the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, were in Chicago this week in con- 
ference with representatives of other ex- 
changes to consider what policy should 
be adopted regarding the various at- 
tacks now being made against the ex- 
changes. 

Bankers, manufacturers and farmers 
from 13 western states met in secret 
session at Denver, Colo., Friday, to dis- 
cuss problems growing out of the eco- 
nomic and price readjustment. While it 
was not officially confirmed, it is under- 
stood that consideration was given to the 
danger of further growth of the Non- 
partisan League because of the declining 
markets. 

The Kansas wheat acreage for the 
coming year is placed at 10,367,000 acres, 
against 10,554,000 last year, or 98 per 
cent of the 1920 acreage, by Edward C. 
Paxton, agricultural statistician for Kan- 
sas, and connected with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The grow- 
ing condition of the crop is placed at 88 
per cent of normal, compared with 82 
per cent a year ago and a 10-year aver- 
age of 85 per cent. 

In a statement issued this week J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, placed the pros- 
perity of the Southwest for the imme- 
diate future directly up to the business 
men of the territory, calling attention to 
the great buying power of the farmers 
and saying that this power would be used 
to a large extent when merchants re- 
duced their prices to correspond with the 
reductions the farmers have been re- 
quired to take. 

Because of a continuance by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of the 
hearing in regard to the Kansas intra- 
state freight rates, no immediate change 
will be made in the rates effective within 
the state. The Kansas court of industrial 
relations granted the railroads only part 
of the increase granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on_ interstate 
rates. The railroads immediately ap- 
pealed to the federal body to set aside 
the decision of the Kansas court. 


SALINA 

Local millers report little demand for 
flour. Shipping instructions covering con- 
tracts already booked are also very 
scarce. Mills are running at about 50 
per cent of capacity. Fancy short pat- 
ent, in cotton 98's, delivered Kansas City, 
is quoted at $8.80@9.20 bbl; straight 
grade, $8.10@8.45. First clears are of- 
fered at $7@7.50 bbl, New York, in jutes. 
The demand for millfeed is rather dull, 
bran being quoted at $1.30@1.35 in new 
100-lb burlaps, delivered Kansas City, 
and gray shorts at $1.50@1.60. 

Wheat stocks remain heavy, with a no- 
ticeable increase in car lot receipts from 
the country. Those mills operating line 
stations report a disposition on the part 
of farmers to haul in their wheat at pres- 
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ent levels. One or two local mills re. 
ceiving more wheat at their stations thay 
necessary to cover flour sales are active 
sellers. 

With the exception of a light snow 
western Kansas has been experienciny 3 
week of mild weather, which has jp. 
proved the condition of the roads. The 
growing crop remains in excellent sh. pe. 


NOTES. 


G. Fleishman, of the American Fj); 
Corporation, New York, paid a visit {his 
week to the Robinson Milling Co., wiich 
he represents in New York. 

C, S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is now in the 
South, visiting the trade in New (y- 
leans, Oklahoma, and Texas. He expects 
to be back by the holidays. 

Jesse Smith, general manager of 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., ,t- 
tended the meeting of the Kansas in:\\s- 
trial court at Topeka yesterday, ind 
from there went on to Kansas City for 
a day. ; 


WICHITA 

The milling situation in Wichita »e- 
mained unchanged this week. Very |it- 
tle business is being done outside of \c- 
tual requirements of established trode 
for prompt shipment. Export dem. nd 
is very slow. Shipping directions on 
flour sold are difficult to obtain and, ‘ue 
to this, many mills in this section }ve 
materially reduced their running tine, 
some finding it necessary to shut down 
entirely. Millfeed also continues in s!o\ 
demand. Quotations: short patent, $80 
@10; 95 per cent, $9.30@9.60; straivht 
grade, $9.20@9.50,—all basis cotton 9+'s, 
Kansas City. Bran, $28@29; gray shorts, 
$33@36,—basis Kansas City, sacked, 

NOTES 

R, E. Armstrong, sales manager of [he 
Cherokee (Okla.) Mills, is in the East 
visiting the trade. 

H. L. Williamson, sales manager of the 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills, returned thi 
week from a trade trip in the East. 

V. E. Pennewell, foreign sales depart 
ment of the Red Star Milling Co. 
Wichita, returned Dec. 15 after a busi- 
ness trip of several months to Cuba 
and other West Indian islands. 

Mrs. J. R. Harold, wife of J. R. H 
old, manager of the grain department of 
the Red Star Milling Co., died Dee. 15 
Besides her husband, Mrs. Harold was 
survived by a young daughter. The { 
neral services were attended by a nu 
ber of mill and grain men of the Sout): 
west, among whom Mr. Harold is helt 
in high esteem. 





COLORADO 

Denver, Coro, Dec. 18.—The flows 
situation at present is a little easier than 
for the past few weeks, but it is giving 
no one false hopes for heavy sales in 
the near future. This section of thie 
country is not suffering through the clos 
ing of industries, as are some of t!\ 
other parts of the United States. Tie 
flour mills are for the most part runniig 
days, with just enough business coming 
in to keep them going. There have bern 
some reports of canceled contracts ai! 
cars turned down after shipment. !n 
some cases it has been justified, but in 
most the gambler’s instinct gets the b« 
ter of business judgment. 

Flour now being booked is for t! 
greater part on rush orders, as buy: 
are not carrying any more stock than 
absolutely necessary. The wheat mark 
has stabilized to seme extent, which it is 
hoped will create more interest on t 
part of buyers. 

Quotations: best patent soft wh« 
flour, $9.10@9.20 bbl, in 98’s and 24 
This is according to the new differenti 
just published. Second patent, $9@9.1 
selfrising, best grade, $9.40@9.50,—f.o 
the Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shi) 
ment, 

Bran prices have dropped and, wit 
the decreased production, mills are ha\ 
ing no difficulty selling their outpu' 
California is a strong bidder for whit 
bran, which has been selling at $5 ton 
premium over red bran. Mill-run bran 
is selling at $31, f.o.b. Denver, in car lots 
and $84, delivered Colorado commor 
points. 

L. M. Harris. 
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\ holiday quietness is now coming over 
he flour trade which, added to the pre- 
us subnormal demand, leaves very lit- 
ile upon which to build a descriptive re- 
iew of conditions. Millers are accept- 
iw the present depression in good part, 
id are confident the market will show 
better form after the turn of the year. 
‘here is no room for doubt as to the 
tage of flour in buyers’ hands. No 
nges have been made in domestic 
‘jices since a week ago. ‘Top patents 
e quoted at $11.10 bbl, in 98-lb jutes, 
id second patents at $10.60, delivered 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash; On- 
io winters, $8.10 bbl, in bulk, Montreal 
‘Toronto. 
While not many sales have been made, 
Canadian spring wheat flour is being of- 
d to United States buyers at some- 
t lower prices than were quoted a 
ck ago. ‘Top patent springs are now 
ted at $9@9.50 bbl, in jute, f.o.b. New 
< or corresponding points, American 
nds, and second patents at $8.65@9. 
irio soft winters have been sold for 
ment to New York at $9, bulk, Ca- 
nadian funds. 
British buyers have been in the mar- 
ket for Canadian spring wheat flour, and 
ie sales are being made, At today’s 
ce for wheat, mills are unable to take 
than about 83s per 280 lbs for a 
vood export patent, but resellers having 
cheap flour on hand are taking consider- 
less. Sales have been made all the 
way down to 72s 6d per sack, c.i.f., Glas- 
ww, but this price is far below market 
ic. Cable offers are mostly well above 
t level. 


WHEAT 
Navigation on the Great Lakes is 
sed, she concluding days were marked 
hy a tremendous rush to get shipments 
iy. A number of boats loaded grain 
r eastern Canadian terminals, and when 
se cargoes are all delivered there will 
a fair quantity of wheat in Georgian 
Bay and Lake Huron elevators for win- 
ter grinding in Ontario mills. If the call 
r flour should increase materially, these 
«ks will rapidly disappear. It is plain 
that Ontario miils will have to depend 
more than ordinarily upon all-rail ship- 
ments of wheat for winter grinding. 
Dealers here say they have considerable 
on order already. Today’s quotation for 
1 northern Manitoba wneat at Bay 
rts is $2.22 bu, f.o.b. cars, and for all- 
rail shipments $2.26, delivered Ontario 
| points. 
Demand for soft winter wheat is quite 
od, and stocks in hands of elevators 
il mills are small. United States buy- 
ers have been operating in this territory 
prices above what Canadian mills are 
le to pay, and a good deal of this grain 
been shipped out of the country. 
No. 2 white winter wheat is worth $1.90@ 
1.95 bu, ear lots, country points. 
OATMEAL 
Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
irly active, as is usually the case at this 
time of the year. Mills are doing quite 
volume of domestic trade. If their 
'ver-sea business would only pick up, and 
prices narden a little, there would be 
nothing to grumble about. As it is, com- 
petition has reduced the figures being 
asked by mills to an unprofitable point. 
Vhen it is remembered that the oatmeal 
mills have no war profits to fall back 
pon, it will be seen that this is a real 
hardship. Car lots of rolled oats are be- 
ing quoted to domestic buyers at $3.40@ 


3.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered Ontario 
points; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Oat hulls are worth $18 ton, in bags, 
mill points, Ontario. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are moving in fair vol- 
ume, and prices seem to be gradually 
getting established. Certainly they are 
now low enough to please almost any one. 
Most of the demand noted is for con- 
sumption in Ontario or the eastern prov- 
inces, American corn is coming into On- 
tario freely, and is meeting with a good 
demand. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 53c 
bu, f.o.b. country points; barley, $1; rye, 
$1.70; buckwheat, $1@1.05; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 5414c,—in store, Fort 
William; American corn, $1.15, track, 
Toronto, prompt shipment. 

ASSOCIATION MEETING 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
held in Montreal on Dec. 10, a form of 
contract for uniform use among flour 
mills was considered. This provides for 
the total elimination of guaranties against 
price declines, and will put all mills on 
a level basis as regards selling terms. 
If it is found that such a contract is ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the Canadian 
mills, it will be put into force. 


NOTES 


Mills are selling linseed oil cake at 
$54 ton, and meal at $56, f.o.b. Montreal. 

J. M. Hancock, of the Walford Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in To- 
ronto on Tuesday. He is specializing in 
cargo lots of grain. 

The farmers of the maritime provinces 
are protesting against the proposed grain 
pool now being worked out in the western 
provinces for handling next year’s wheat 
crop. Some of the farmers of Ontario 
are also strongly opposed to the scheme. 

A meeting of Ontario millers was held 
in Stratford on Thursday, The question 
of better prices for flour was considered, 
and M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., gave an ad- 
dress on the state of the exporting trade. 

There is a good demand for bran, and 
the market appears to be in a healthy 
position, due, in part, to the reduced pro- 
duction of flour. Shorts are not as easi- 
ly sold. Bran is quoted at $40 ton, in 
bags, and shorts at $42, delivered On- 
tario points. 

The Judge-Jones Milling Co. Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont., has called a meeting of 
its creditors for Monday, Dec. 20. ‘This 
action is caused in part by the death of 
the senior partner and the fact that dur- 
ing Mr. Jones’s recent illness matters did 
not go very well with the mill, and some 
losses were made. It is believed that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the com- 
pany’s assets would be ample, and that 
no trouble need have been experienced. 

Dr. A. H. R. Buller, professor of bot- 
any in the University of Manitoba, lec- 
tured in Toronto on the evening of Dec. 
11 on the production of wheat in western 
Canada. He stated that nine tenths of 
the total production of wheat in this 
country comes from the West. He pre- 
dicted that a time is coming when Can- 
ada will produce more wheat than the 
United States, and that the bread of that 
great country will then mostly come from 
Canada. Not 10 per cent of the land 
suitable for cultivation in western Can- 
ada is as yet in use. 





Navigation at Fort William and Port 
Arthur closed on Monday night. The 
last vessel cleared shortly before mid- 
night. In the space of 24 hours 19 ves- 
sels, carrying 4,500,000 bus, cleared. 


Righty per cent of the grain held over in 
elevators at close of navigation was of 
the first three grades. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 18.—The past 
week brought no activity in the flour 
market. The situation is exactly the same 
as last week. Demand continues very 
light, and prices are unchanged. ‘Today’s 
quotation for top patent spring wheat 
flour is $17.65 bbl in jute bags, second 
patents $10.05, and clears $9.45, delivered 
at any point between Fort William and 
the western boundary of Manitoba. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c bbl under 
these prices, and eastern Alberta 20c 
under. From western Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast, prices rise progressively. 
For 30-day terms, 10c bbl is added to 
the foregoing, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 
There is very little trading being donc 
in millfeeds throughout the prairie prov- 
inces. Since last week there is a further 
decline in both bran and shorts of $1. 
Bran is now quoted at $35 ton, in bags, 
and shorts at $37, in cars or mixed cars, 

delivered f.0.b. Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 

With the approaching holidays and 
with navigation now closed, the wheat 
market was quiet on Monday, with little 
change throughout the week. There is a 
good export inquiry for wheat in cer- 
tain positions. Seaboard keeps asking for 
offers of Manitobas that are on the lakes 
or at lower lake ports, and it is gener- 
ally thought that they will work higher. 

The demand for wheat for European 
shipment continues keen. It is stated 
that the needs of the countries across 
the water are so pressing that they will 
probably buy from this side at any price, 
as it is badly required for blending pur- 
poses. This inquiry for Canadian wheat 
for Great Britain will cause a certain 
amount to go by all-rail winter shipment. 
Inspections this week averaged 933 cars 
per day. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern wheat for each day of the week 
ending Dec. 18: 

-—Futures—, 


Cash Dec. May 
IGG; BB seascovcsaces $1.855% $1.755% $1.74% 
Dec. 14 ..ccccccccece 1.89% 1.79% 1.79% 
Dec, 16 .ccccseccesoes 1.88% 1.77% 1.74% 
Dee, 86 wccvcvrscvses 1.86% 1.81% 1.73 
Dec. 17 ..cccsscccece 1.94 1.88 1.77% 
De BD ccc bevenvesa 1.91% 1.88% 1.76% 

OATMEAL 


The market for oatmeal is very quiet. 
Business generally is dull, and there 
have been no changes in prices. The job- 
bing price for rolled oats is now around 
$3.25 per 80-lb bag, while mill prices 
range downward to as low as $2.80, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. Oatmeal in 
98-lb bags is 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Coarse grains remain inactive. The 
markets show a very narrow fluctuation, 
with prices but little changed. Receipts 
and deliveries from the producer in the 
interior are very light, and an unwilling 
tendency to sell exists at present levels. 
Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 53c bu; barley, 97c; rye, $1.65,—in 
store, Fort William. 

RYE FLOUR 

There is very little demand for this 
product, and prices are unchanged. Best 
patents are worth $10 bbl, in bags; me- 
dium grade, $9.25; dark, $7; rye meal, $8, 
—delivered Manitoba points. 

NOTES 

Norman Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, 
Hamilton, Ont., was a visitor at this of- 
fice on Wednesday. 


The Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., has moved its office to Port 
Arthur, Ont., and is now concentrating 
all its Head’ of the Lakes business there. 

Fire, which started in the office of the 
Pacific Elevator Co. Wednesday night 
about 10 o'clock, was extinguished by 
chemicals, with slight damage to the 
building. 

The entomologist department is mak- 
ing full preparations for combating the 
grasshopper plague which is feared in 
Manitoba and the other prairie provinces 
next spring. 

The Tilbury flax mill, owned and op- 
erated by the Ontario Flax Co., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on Dec, 9, 
thought to have been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Alexander Crawford, of the firm of 
William Hamilton & Co., flour importers, 
Glasgow, Scotland, called at this office 
Tuesday, on his way home. Mr. Crawford 
spent the last 15 months in Canada. 


There is a fairly steady movement of 
grain to St. John, N. B., for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway elevators at Sand 
Point. On Tuesday 79 cars were unload- 
ed. Up to the present time 1,083,000 bus 
grain have reached the elevators, and 
621,000 shipped out. 

Up to the end of November, Canadian 
trade returns showed a continuing in- 
crease in imports and exports, with im- 
ports considerably in the lead. For the 
fiscal year to that date, imports had av- 
eraged almost $115,000,000 per month, 
and exports $103,000,000. 

G. Kerr, who had to give up his posi- 
tion at Foam Lake, Sask., as grain buyer 
for the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., has returned after re- 
ceiving medical attention at Rochester, 
Minn., and will resume buying operations 
for the same company at Spy Hill, Sask. 

In October the average cost of bread 
in Canada was 8c per lb. Calgary and 
Toronto share the honor of having the 
highest cost, while Quebec and Belleville 
show the lowest. Now that cheaper flour 
is the rule in all parts of the country, 
reductions in the price of bread are ex- 
pected. 

There is a big movement of Canadian 
wheat to the south over the Soo Line. 
Agents of one big Minneapolis milling 
company and several Canadian companies 
have representatives at Moosejaw who 
are buying wheat from samples at the 
government elevator at a premium over 
Canadian prices. 

Wheat from the prairie provinces for 
shipment by boat is arriving at the ele- 
vators at Vancouver. About a score of 
cars have reached there, and there are 50 
en route. All shipments thus far have 
been made over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, but some of the wheat will go 
over the Canadian National Lines. It is 
expected a ship will be in to load about 
Dec, 28. 

L, E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Dec. 18.—Montreal 
mills are finding demand for flour un- 
usually dull. The natural falling off due 
to holidays is accentuated by the general 
unsettlement that has characterized the 
situation for two months or more. Un- 
doubtedly, stocks in second hands are 
light and there is plenty of demand wait- 
ing to assert itself as soon as buyers feel 
that prices have reached the bottom. In 
the meantime there are no changes to 
record, as top patents are stil quoted at 
$11.10 bbl, second patents at $10.60 and 
strong bakers at $10.40, in jute, with 10c 
bbl cash discount. These prices are for 
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local and country shipment out of Mont- 
real. 
In Ontario, winter wheat flour business 
is equally dull. Montreal dealers seem 
to have plenty of this flour bought to last 
them over the holidays, and are, there- 
fore, not much interested in prices at the 
moment. Some purchases have been made 
from mills at $8.10 bbl, in bulk, and this 
may be regarded as an average price. 
By the time the cost of bags and dealers’ 
charges are added, this flour is worth 
$8.75@9 bbl, ex-track, Montreal. 

Export trade in flour is at a low ebb. 
There have been some inquiries from 
overseas, and some sales, but the volume 
of this business is limited. Canadian 
mills would welcome a return of their old 
over-sea business if this could be brought 
back on a safe basis as to prices and 
rates of exchange. At present the risks 
of doing business are very great. 

Millfeed is in steady demand at full 
prices, namely, $40 ton for bran and $42 
for shorts, delivered, in bags, net cash 
terms. These prices are for car lots or 
mixed cars to city or country buyers. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $3.80 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered to the Montreal 
trade. The car lot price is $3.70. 

Demand for wheat and coarse grains is 
decidedly poor, and local buyers seem to 
have all they need for the present. There 
have been reports of buying for export, 
but these are not confirmed. No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats are selling at 72c bu, 
ex-store here; extra No. 1 feed oats, 
671,.c. 

NOTES 


White corn flour is selling at $9@9.10 
bbl, in jute bags, delivered. 

Canadian National Railway officials 
have promised the city of Halifax, N. S., 
an increase in the grain elevator capacity 
at that point. 

Ocean freight rates on flour quoted to 
Canadian mills are: Liverpool 45c, Lon- 
don 50c, Glasgow 60c, per 100 lbs, from 
leading American ports. Other British 
and foreign destinations take the usual 
differentials. 

A report from St. John, N. B., states 
that approximately 1,750,000 bus wheat 
have been received and handled since the 
winter season Opened. Railway and ship- 
ping officials look for an active winter in 
the handling of grain. T. J. Grices. 





PROPOSED TARIFF CHANGES 


Hearings to Begin in January—No Changes 
Are Expected, However, Until Extraor- 
dinary Session of Congress 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 16.—Chair- 
man Fordney, of the House ways and 
means committee, announced recently 
that hearings on proposed tariff changes 
would commence on Jan. 6 and continue 
indefinitely. 

That there will be any change in the 
tariff or taxation laws during the pres- 
ent session is considered out of the ques- 
tion. It is expected, however, that the 
tedious task of hearing the hundreds of 
representatives that will demand an op- 
portunity to present their tariff pleas to 
the committee will be largely out of the 
way by the end of the present session, so 
that Congress will be in a position to 
expedite legislation early in the extraor- 
dinary session which President-elect 
Harding is expected to call early in 
March, 

The only tariff proposal which seems to 
have a chance of adoption at this session 
is one which would eliminate the present 
advantages enjoyed by foreign exporters 
by reason of disparities in international 
exchange. This scheme would add to the 
present Underwood schedules on all im- 
ports the difference between normal ex- 
change and current exchange of the coun- 
try of origin under a sliding scale basis 
that would permit automatic changes to 
meet current readjustments in exchange. 

Originally proposed by New England 
textile interests, this plan to equalize the 
exchange factor in import business has 
found backing among the producing in- 
terests of the West. It was outlined at a 
special hearing held here Thursday be- 
fore the ways and means committee, and 
a bill incorporating its principles is now 
being prepared under the direction of 
Chairman Fordney, of that committee. 
It is understood that the plan has found 
favor on the Senate side of the Capitol, 
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both with Senator Lodge, the Republican 
leader, and members of the Senate finance 
committee. 

The fact that it is based fundamentally 
on strict adherence to the schedules of 
the Underwood tariff act, it is pointed 
out, minimizes the chance of a presiden- 
tial veto. If it be adopted at this ses- 
sion, it is considered likely that provi- 
sions will be written into the forthcoming 
Fordney-Penrose tariff legislation which 
will continue its operation to meet any 
future situation in which exchange dis- 
parities give the foreign seller so pro- 
nounced an advantage as exists at pres- 
ent in many lines. 

The exchange equalization proposal, it 
is claimed, will meet the condition of 
which Northwest wheat growers have been 
complaining whereby Canadian wheat has 
enjoyed virtual tariff advantages by rea- 
son of the 10 per cent difference in ex- 
change between the two countries. 

When the Republicai party eventually 
sets itself to tariff making, it is very un- 
likely that the protective principle writ- 
ten into the forthcoming legislation will 
be of the “high” character that has char- 
acterized previous Republican _ tariff 
measures. There is no manifest senti- 
ment in Congress now for a high tariff. 
There is, however, a strong disposition to 
give better protection to many industries, 
and to derive a larger percentage of 
revenue from customs duties than have 
been collected under the Underwood act. 

It is conceded that the excess profits 
tax must go. For the time being, never- 
theless, the revenue demands of the fed- 
eral government will be considerable, and 
something must be substituted, Direct 
taxes on luxuries are very unpopular. 
The sales tax has many disadvantages, it 
is agreed. Application of the income tax 
to corporations on a higher basis of levy 
will probably meet the revenue needs of 
the government in part. Customs duties 
must supplement this source of income 
and for the time, at least, many of the 
war taxes must be continued. Farther 
than this, discussion of the revenue ques- 
tion by the men in Congress who will 
play important réles in the formulation 
of the new tariff and taxation legisla- 
tion, has not proceeded. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





DEFINES TRANSPORTATION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—The Unit- 
ed States Treasury department is evi- 
dently quite of the opinion that demur- 
rage and many other activities are a 
proper phase of transportation and, as 
such, are subject to the transportation 
tax. In a recent circular the department 
placed the following definition upon 
transportation: 

“The word ‘transportation’ . . . means 
the movement of persons and property 
by a carrier, including all services and 
facilities rendered, furnished or used in 
connection with such movement by or in 
behalf of a carrier. It includes receipts, 
delivery, elevation, transfer in transit, 
ventilation, refrigeration, icing, storage, 
demurrage, towage, lighterage, trim- 
ming of cargo in vessels, wharfage, han- 
dling of property transported . . . and 
all other incidental services and facili- 
ties.” 

The department goes on to state in the 
circular that amounts paid for storage, 
if a part of transportation, are subject 
to tax, but that “storage after delivery to 
owner is not a part of transportation”; 
however, “storage by or in behalf of a 
carrier furnished to a shipper on receipt 
of his goods for shipment, or storage by 
or in behalf of a carrier at destination 
before delivery to owner, whether in out- 
side warehouse or otherwise, is a part of 
transportation and subject to tax.” 

R. E. Srerirne. 





BARNES ON FINANCE COMMITTEE 

John McHugh, chairman of the com- 
mittee on organization of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, has an- 
nounced the personnel of the executive 
committee of nine members which he was 
empowered to appoint at the recent or- 
ganization meeting in Chicago. In addi- 
tion to Mr. McHugh as chairman, the 
committee is composed of J. H. Barnes, 
Duluth, Minn; Thomas E. Wilson, Chi- 
cago; Herbert Myrick, Springfield, 
Mass; Charles A. Hinsch, Cincinnati; 
Fred I. Kent, Paul M. Warburg, Lewis 
E. Pierson and George E. Smith, of New 
York City. 


December 22, 1920 
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The action of the wheat market during 
the week did little to clarify the situa- 
tion or to crystallize sentiment. The one 
point that the trade does agree upon is 
that no sustained movement either way 
is likely until after the holiday season. 
Practically every member of the trade 
here has convinced himself, and without 
any great effort, that the milling and 
flour business is going to remain in its 
present rut until the beginning of the 
new year. 

One of the most notable features of 
the dullness is illustrated in the buying 
of flour in small lots by some of the local 
jobbers. For example, they have taken 
on 25- and 50-bbl lots from the local 
mills, and on spot, when during ordinary 
times their purchases of these grades 
would run up to 5 and 10 cars to each 
order. One wholesale grocer, who usual- 
ly has 8,000 to 15,000 bbls of flour in 
store, made the statement this week that 
he has less than 200 bbls of all grades 
on hand. If these conditions hold true 
with all jobbers and bakers who use and 
consume flour in large quantities, per- 
haps the trade has prophesied wisely 
that conditions are going to improve 
after Jan. 1; one thing is positive, they 


- cannot be worse. 


A leading broker this week stated that 
he could usually find some Munchausen 
in his tribe who laid claim to having 
booked lots of flour, but that even such 
a prevaricator was hard to find at pres- 
ent. 

What the trade actually needs is sta- 
bility. It is almost impossible for mill 
representatives and brokers to sell a 
commodity in the price of which they 
have no faith. This has been the trouble 
with the flour market for some time. 
One cannot blame buyers for refusing to 
take on flour when it is pointed out that, 
with as careful buying as possible, losses 
are made on practically every purchase. 
In ‘other words, every one has become 
skeptical and distrustful of his own 
forecast. The period when the govern- 
ment had control of the wheat market is 
not forgotten, and by many a return to 
such trading would be welcome. 

Canadian flour is by far the cheapest 
in the bread line. With two or three of 
the local brokers, who took on Canadian 
accounts when the season opened, book- 
ings have been and still are quite good. 
One broker is said to be booking 4,000 
and 5,000 bbls a week to Chicago buyers. 
The flour in a few instances is being 
baked without a blend, but as a rule a 
cut straight, mainly from the Soutliwest, 
is used. Some are at a loss to figure 
how Canadian mills are able to produce 
flour at so low a figure, yet they do so 
of wheat at a far greater value than is 
being paid by their competitors in our 
Northwest. 

Today an average quotation for a 95 
per cent Canadian made flour is $7.55@ 
7.80, jute, Chicago. Most spring wheat 
mills on this side are asking $7.95@8.40, 
jute, Chicago, for the same grade. One 
western Canadian mill, the local repre- 
sentative of which has built up quite a 
trade on its short patent, is asking today 
$8, jute, Chicago. 

All mills offering flour do so on the 
basis that prompt shipment will be made. 
Those in the trade who have taken losses 
on purchases, and there are many, are 
doing so in as sanguine a way as pos- 
sible. The seller in many instances re- 
grets having made his sales, and the 
buyer, in turn, feels his losses due to the 
daily erratic fluctuations of the wheat 
market, over which they have no control. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a we \- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
Lhe Northwestern Miller: 
Flour, Fx 
output act 
This week ...cscccsccesecs 19,250 


EME WOO ce scccscctsccces 17,500 
(Peer eee ee 26,000 
Two years ago ........+.++ 23,750 


FLOUR CASES NUMEROUS 

Attorneys who specialize in fi 
cases, there probably being a half do on 
in Chicago, are going to be in court y. ) 
resenting their claims to a far grea cr 
extent from now on than ever before, 
The cancellations on contracts are ‘is 
numerous as ever. Millers and thse 
who merchandise flour are taking a \ 
firm stand, and are refusing to ca 
except where buyers are willing to )\\ 
the difference between the original p 
named and the present market value 

Court records show that there 
many cases filed by mill representat 
and jobbers of flour, principally aga 
bakers. In some instances the amou 
claimed run into thousands of doll 
One or two of the Minneapolis mills hi: \« 
settled, it is claimed, with some of t! 
buyers at a certain fixed sum, with 
understanding that the amount of fi 
purchased, and not taken out, will ‘x 
repurchased during either January 
February. 


f 


GUILTY PARTY HARD TO LOCATE 


A local grain house has received 
following clipping from the Jack 
County (Minn.) Pilot: 

“We wish the guilty party that’s be 
taking grain out of our old eleval.: 
would at least get a sack without a h 
in, so he, she or it won’t spill it all o 
the ground. Better call in and \ 
donate you a sack without a hole in 

“Farmers Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


CEREALS SLOW OF SALE 


Millers of buckwheat and rye gr 
are finding their business as difficult a 
unsatisfactory as are wheat millers. ‘1 
weather so far has been unseasonable {\ 
an active demand for buckwheat flo 
Most millers have found that their 
ders placed, especially with wholes 
grocers, are far below bookings dur 
normal times. Where jobbers have lh« 
tofore contracted for one or two cars 
buckwheat flour in the early season, t! 
have curtailed their orders to ton lo 
As a rule the mills are asking nomina 
$4.50 per 100 lbs, cotton bags, for bu: 
wheat flour, basis Chicago. 


EXPORT BUYING OF WHEAT 


Export buying of wheat continues «1 
a large scale. On two days during ! 
past week the aggregate was 3,000, 
bus each. On Thursday about 3,000,' 
bus were bought at the Gulf for Jan 
ary to March shipment at advanced p! 
miums. Futures were bought against | 
sales, and the price advanced 4@5' 
Whenever buying ceased, prices reced 
sharply. Sellers of the wheat were a 
to buy it in the*Southwest as fast 
sales were made. One Chicago house s: 
1,000,000 bus on Thursday. Export bi 
ing of wheat is not always a bull fact 
It is the theory among many of the ol« 
traders that a large export business « 
notes a big surplus, and an abundan 
of supplies is not regarded as bullish. 

One of the peculiar features of t! 
wheat situation is the activity on t! 
part of the British commission in bu 
ing American wheat in the face of t! 
nearness of Argentine and Australi 
supplies. The Argentine harvest is 0. 
and the shipping season there begil 
about the middle of January. It seen 
rather strange that it should be buyin 
so much wheat in America when th 
British buyers have flaunted the larg: 
Argentine surplus as a bearish facto! 
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Latest cables from Australia place the 
exportable surplus at 88,000,000 bus, a 
reduction of 12,000,000 bus from previ- 
ous estimates as a result of unfavorable 
weather. 

WORLD'S WHEAT STOCKS 


World’s wheat stocks Dec. 1, as com- 
»iled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
»21,177,000 bus, compared with 360,972,- 
900 last year. Increase in November 
was 6,608,000 bus, compared with a de- 
erease of 31,527,000 in October and a 
eduction of 17,420,000 last year. Stocks 
n the United States were 92,190,000 bus, 
ompared with 85,918,000 last month and 
(52,847,000 last year. Stocks afloat for 
iurope decreased last month, and were 
helow last year’s. Stocks in the United 
<ingdom were little changed for the 
vonth, and were more than three times 

st year’s, being 3$4,000.000 bus. Cana- 

ian stocks of 51,887,000 bus were 10,- 

0,000 over last year’s, 


WAR DEPARTMENT FLOUR AWARD 


\bout 35 millers made bids on 3,000 
; flour purchased by the War depart- 
nt at Chicago, on Friday. The Kansas 
our Mills Co. was awarded the full 
ount at $7.21, 98 Ibs, cotton, Kansas 
The flour called for is of 95 per 
t grade. Some of the bidders and the 
tations follow: 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., basis Kan- 
City, .039¢; Star & Crescent Milling 
Chicago, $8.15; Washburn-Crosby 
. basis Minneapolis, .0386c; Century 
illing Co., Minneapolis, .0377¢c; Abilene 
insas) Mill & Elevator Co., basis Kan- 
City, $7.25; Southwestern Milling 
Inc., Kansas City, .0409c; Moses 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, $7.25; 
\. Eckhart Milling Co., basis Chicago, 
7; Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
. basis Chicago, .0423c; Sheffield- 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, basis 
ibault, Minn., .0393c; Pillsbury Flour 
; Co., basis Minneapolis, $7.15. 


NOTES 


\ Board of Trade membership sold at 
0, net to the buyer, the lowest in 
ivy months. 

\. O. Mason, treasurer of the Nye & 
s Grain Co., has gone to California 
several months’ stay. 
test cables from India say _ that 

uth continues and, unless relieved 

rtly, crop prospects will be greatly re- 
eC 

\ change in the rules governing sales 
erain to arrive has been ordered by 
Board of Trade directors posted for 
ot. It defines shipping terms more 
rly. 

\ suit for $30,000 has been brought by 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 

. through its Chicago office, against 
n A. Sloan, a Chicago baker. The suit 
ue to default on contract. 

\ sale of 10,500 bbls hard winter wheat 
r was made the past week by the B. 
Eckhart Milling Co. to a New York 

titution at a price said to be around 
bl, at delivery points. 

\ judgment has been obtained by the 

rbin Flour Co., Chicago, against the 

nerican Millers’ & Manufacturers’ 

iding Co. F. A. Jairgl and W. A. 

renfind, Chicago, for the sum of $1,141, 
to default on flour contract. 

‘eorge E. Kelley, who has been asso- 

ited with the Montana Flour Mills Co., 

vistown, Mont., in its Chicago office, 

* some time, returned to Grafton, N. 

, this week, his former home, to become 

retary of the Grafton Roller Mills Co. 

\. E. Mallon, of the Pillsbury Flour 

(ls Co., Minneapolis, who has charge of 
foreign department, and who has 

n On a business trip abroad since 

rch, has returned home and passed 

‘ough Chicago Dec. 17, on his way to 

nneapolis, 

Cirst deliveries of corn on December 

ntracts were made today, when 5,000 

s No. 2 white were sent out. It com- 

nds %¢ premium over contract price, 

d was sold out at a profit. Cash han- 

ers predict that December corn will go 

a discount under May. 

Winnipeg grain men who have been 

re within the week predict a large 

ovement of Canadian wheat by rail in- 
' the United States during the winter, 
‘pectations peing that 20,000,000 bus 
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will be brought in unless prevented by 
tariff action on the part of Congress. 

It is understood that all the Canadian 
wheat brought into Chicago and held by 
Chicago people at eastern lake ports has 
been sold to mills. It is also said that all 
the wheat brought into Buffalo has been 
placed, and there is little Canadian wheat 
— - United States that has not been 
sold. 


The private secretaries to Secretary 
John R. Mauff, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, have formed a co-operative asso- 
ciation. John Arthur Aitkins, who has 
been in the secretary’s office for over 25 
years, and Miss Mollie Breen, of 10 
years’ experience in the same position, 
are now Mr. and Mrs. John Arthur 
Aitkins, 

Deliveries of wheat on December con- 
tract have fallen off materially, while of 
rye they continue of liberal volume. New 
York export houses who were holders of 
December rye contracts have sold out. 
There has been liberal selling of May 
rye against purchases of wheat by trad- 
ers, the theory being that rye is too high, 
compared with wheat. 

Charles B. Munday, former vice presi- 
dent of the La Salle Street Trust & 
Savings Bank, for the wrecking of which 
he was convicted, began a three years’ 
term in the penitentiary at Joliet on 
Thursday. Mr. Munday will be remem- 
bered as having been engaged at one time 
in the milling business at Litchfield, IIL, 
and the flour business in Chicago. 

C. A. H. Narlian, who has made many 
friends in the milling trade, especially in 
the central states, is to make his home 
hereafter in New York City, and become 
associated with Touche, Niven & Co., 
public accountants. Mr. Narlian, owing 
to his connection with Leslie, Banks & 
Co., audited many of the millers’ books, 
especially during governmental control. 

An increase of 145,000,000 bus wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley over previous 
returns as indicated by the final govern- 
ment crop report for the season resulted 
in heavy selling and a sharp decline in 
prices. The increase in acreage was the 
basis for the enlarged crop returns. The 
yield per acre of spring wheat, which was 
previously given as 11.2 bus, was reduced 
to 10.8 in the final returns. 

Corn and oat values are the lowest at 
this time since 1913. There is a feeling 
in the grain trade generally that an ex- 
cessive supply has been raised, There 
are nearly 5,000,000,000 bus corn and 
oats, counting the crops of the two grains 
and the carry-over of corn. The point 
is made that there are 2,000,000 fewer 
horses and mules to feed than formerly, 
as a result of the use of automobiles. 


Sales of 150,000 bus wheat, 50,000 bus 
corn, 15,000 bus oats, 25,000 bus rye and 
50,000 bus barley were made today to go 
to store for delivery on December con- 
tracts. A sale of 70,000 bus No. 3 north- 
ern spring wheat was also made for ex- 
port, at 20c over Chicago December, 
track, Baltimore. Export sales of hard 
winter today were at 3114c over March 
for January shipment, and 29@291,c 
over February, with March 271/,¢ over. 


Canadian dollars sold for 85c here, 
Thursday, which is a new low record. 
There were various explanations offered 
as to the break, one being that the market 
is being manipulated to obtain a greater 
price for Canadian wheat. The wheat 
movement seems to be at a minimum. 
Bankers here do not expect much im- 
provement until the bond market im- 
proves, when it is believed that impor- 
tant purchases of Canadian municipals 
will be made here. 


A. E. Staley, the starch and glucose 
manufacturer of Decatur, Ill, who was 
in Chicago this week, says there is more 
money in running a football team than in 
making starch, under existing conditions. 
He has a team of thoroughbreds who 
have lost only one game this season. 
They played the best games here on Dec. 
6 and 13 that have been seen, winning 
one by 7 to 0, and played a tie with the 
Akron, Ohio, team for the championship 
on Dec. 1. They received $20,000 as 
their share of the gate receipts in the 
last game. 

With corn and oats selling below the 
cost of production, and claims that it 
costs $1.75 to raise a bushel of wheat, 
there is a feeling in certain quarters of 


the grain trade that prices are nearing 
the low point. At the same time there 
is no bullish speculation, and no imme- 
diate prospects of it so long as the 
world’s economic and financial conditions 
remain bearish. Those who favor pur- 
chases expect that.the revival of the 
War Finance Corporation by the govern- 
ment and the formation of the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation will have 
a beneficial effect. 

Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., who was put on the ticket 
for Board of Trade director, declines to 
be a candidate, giving as a reason that 
he plans to go to Florida in January to 
be gone three or four months. Three 
other candidates have also declined to 
run, Owing to poor health. This has 
made an open field, and the ticket has not 
been filled. So far Charles H. Stone, a 
provision man, George H. Wegener, of 
Wegener Bros., commission men, and 
Charles Sincere, a grain and stock com- 
mission man, have been nominated by 
petition for the directorate. 

A distribution of over two carloads of 
flour is being made by members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to various chari- 
table institutions, and to the deserving 
poor, the bulk going to United Charities 
and the Salvation Army. The flour is 
put up in 12%4-lb sacks by the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co. and the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., who furnished it at cost. 


This will mean a distribution of at least ° 


8,000 sacks of flour. It is suggested by 
a corn meal miller that a practical and 
inexpensive gift which would do a great 
deal of good would be to put corn meal 
up.in 10-lb sacks as Christmas gifts to 
the needy. 

A hearing conducted by Commissioner 
Woolley, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was held at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 16, to consider 
a revision of the domestic form of bill 
of lading. The basis for discussion was 
a form submitted by the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, and contained a new 
clause under the terms of which the con- 
signor will be notified when goods are 
refused or unclaimed. The Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation was represented by E. 
S. Wagner and Secretary Husband; C. 
T. Vandenover, secretary of the South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, attended as repre- 
sentative of that organization. 

A change of sentiment in favor of the 
constructive side of the grain market on 
the part of the larger cash and elevator 
interests has resulted in heavy buying of 
all grains during the closing days of the 
week. The buying of corn was enormous, 
with an advance of 514c from the ex- 
treme low point of the season, which was 
made on Thursday. The change was due 
to continued heavy buying of wheat by 
the British Commission and other coun- 
tries, the British leading. The theory is 
that there must be something wrong with 
the Australian and Argentine crops, or 
that supplies there are not large enough 
to satisfy the demand. At the rate they 
are buying, with a large speculative short 
interest in wheat, there appears to be a 
move to send prices upward. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis. Dec. 18.—Flour 
prices were easy early in the week, but 
later advanced, following the upturn in 
cash wheat. Business showed a little im- 
provement, and the output was increased 
slightly. Orders came from a wide terri- 
tory. Shipping directions came in fairly 
well, and a moderate amount of flour 
was loaded out. Millers, however, are 
not looking for any big business until 
after the first of the year. Most of the 
sales were of old established brands. No 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining all 
the equipment necessary for loading. 
Most millers are holding prices firm, and 
are following the advance in cash wheat. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $9.15@9.35, and 
straight at $8.45@8.70,.in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for fancy clear was brisk, 
and prices were advanced with patent. 
The call was good from the East, and 
most mills are sold up until Jan. 1. Low 
grades were dull and neglected, with 
most of the mills running them into feed. 
Shipping directions came in freely, and 
there are no accumulations of fancy. 
Prices were quoted at $6.75@7, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

There was an improvement in. the de- 
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mand for rye flour. The domestic trade 
bought fairly well, and some business 
was done for export, presumably to Ger- 
many. Inquiries were fair from the 
Netherlands, but no sales reported. Mill- 
ers were buying rye this week, and have 
fair stocks on hand. There was a bet- 
ter demand from local bakers, who have 
been buying sparingly of late. Prices 
were quoted at $8.75@9.15 for white, 
$8.10@8.95 for straight, and $5.15@7.50 
for dark, in 98-lb cottons. There was a 
good demand for cash rye for export. 

Representatives of outside mills report 
business quiet, with scattering orders re- 
ceived now and then. Most of the car- 
load buyers are supplied for the present, 
but grocers and wholesale bakers were 
buying in a small way, although they 
have fairly good stocks on hand. Job- 
bers report light business, but manage to 
keep down their stocks to a minimum. 
Prices were quoted at $9.10@9.40, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was no particular demand for 
Kansas flours. Most mills are offering 
fairly well, but jobbers have moderate 
supplies on hand and are not in the mar- 
ket at present. Business is expected to 
be quiet for the balance of the year. 
Prices were quoted at $9.05, in. 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Corn millers report a little improve- 
ment in demand for corn flour. Prices 
were off 10@20c. Business received was 
from a wide territory. The output was 
reduced, and stocks on hand are mod- 
erate. No inquiry from exporters. Corn 
meal in fair demand, but orders received 
were for small lots. Grits continue slow. 
Some of the mills have fair bookings on 
hand for high priced flour, but are un- 
able to obtain shipping directions. Corn 
flour was quoted at $2.10, corn meal at 
$1.90@2, and grits at $1.90@2, in 100-lb 
cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Perct. 

This week ........ 24,000 7,200 30 

Last week ....... * 24,000 7,000 29 

Limst VOOr .cccccsece 860080 17,000 70 

Two years ago .... 18,000 14,250 80 
MILLFEED 


The market was about steady, but de- 
mand slow. Jobbers who were looking 
for an improved demand on account of 
the cold weather were disappointed, but 
still believe that values will show an ad- 
vance if the cold snap keeps up. Offer- 
ings from mills were somewhat limited, 
but sufficient to meet all requirements. 
Heavy feeds were very draggy, and job- 
bers were offering at considerably less 
than mills’ price, with little success. The 
trade appears to have sufficient to carry 
it into the new year. Track stuff was 
sold at a good discount to move. Mills 
are asking a fair premium for January 
shipment, but shippers are not buying. 
Considerable feed is being shipped out in 
mixed cars with flour. 

Farmers continue to feed coarse grains 
quite freely, which cuts into the sale of 
millfeed. There was a little improve- 
ment for transit stuff at eastern junction 
points. Some of the large Wisconsin 
jobbers are making inquiry for January 
feed, and jobbers are looking for a de- 
cided improvement in the demand later. 


NOTES 
Grain in store this week in Milwaukee: 
wheat, 146,996 bus; corn, 91,468; oats, 
993,068; barley, 117,197; rye, 100,550. 
Embezzlement of nearly $3,700 from a 
partnership firm of which his mother was 
a member is charged to Clarence O. 
Dickelmann. After several vain attempts 
to get Dickelmann to come to his office 
to settle the case out of court, District 
Attorney Zable issued a warrant on com- 
plaint of the partnership firm’s secretary, 
John H. Emery. The firm operated in 
flour, feed and grain under the name of 
C. O. Dickelmann & Co., and had offices 
in ‘the First National Bank Building. 
The warrant charges two offenses, the 
embezzlement, Jan. 2, of $1,157.79, and 
on July 2, of $2,510.56. 
H. N. Witson. 





The spinners and textile mills in Ger- 
many, Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Aus- 
tria, and Jugo-Slavia are working only 
20 to 30 per cent of their full capacity, 
except in the case of Holland. This situ- 
ation is due, not only to the lack of fuel 
but also to the lack of raw cotton. 
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AMERICAN DIRECTORS MEET 


Discuss Future of Institute of Baking— 
James A. Winkelman Succeeds William 
Fisch as Regional Director 


The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
and its finance and advisory committee 
for the American Institute of Baking 
met at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Nov. 29-30. 

At this meeting the American Insti- 
tute committee presented a report, and 
was instructed by the association board 
of directors to make arrangements for 
carrying on the present three year agree- 
ment with Dunwoody Institute under 
which the institute is now operated. The 
present plan is to work for the extension 
and improvement of the Dunwoody bak- 
ing school, and to continue collections on 
the three year plan for financing the in- 
stitute, postponing any collection on the 
five year subscriptions for the perma- 
nent fund until definite plans are evolved 
and approved, this time of continued 
operation at Dunwoody to be used in 
further developing the work, and also 
making such definite plans for the per- 
manent location and operation of the 
American Institute. 

In the meantime the institute is to be 
financed under the original three year 
plan, and all subscribers to that fund are 
to be requested to make payment of 
their second installment and new sub- 
scriptions be secured to increase it to 
$100,000, as originally planned, only 
$75,000 having actually been subscribed. 

A number of other matters pertaining 
to the work of the association and insti- 
tute were acted upon. Among these may 
be mentioned that Dr. Barnard was 
authorized to continue his co-operation 
with the committee on standards of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. This committee 
has been engaged for a number of years 
in the work of determining upon defini- 
tions for food products under the pure 
food and drugs act. These definitions 
dealing with ingredients contained in 
food products, their purity, and correct 


representation to the consumer, are 
known as standards, The committee is 
now considering such definitions for 


bread, and the baking industry is to be 
congratulated on having the American 
Institute in operation at this time, be- 
cause this federal committee has asked 
for the institute’s assistance and advice, 
which is of importance in assuring the 
baker that his interests will be given 
careful consideration. 

William Fisch presented his resigna- 
tion as a member of the board of direc- 
tors, and J. A. Winkelman, of Memphis, 
Tenn., was unanimously chosen to fill the 
vacancy. The board of directors appre- 
ciates the services rendered by Mr. Fisch, 
and accepted the resignation only at his 
request. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 5-6. A number 
of papers will be read, and the bakers 
given ample time to discuss them. A 
general invitation has been sent to the 
allied trades to be present, and it is 
hoped to have a large exhibit. 

Plans are being made to employ a paid 
secretary, to give his entire time to the 
organization. This is the work of the 
field representative and will require 
about $5,000 during the coming year. At 
present there is a membership of 363, 
who are paying for 529 ovens. If the 
dues can be raised to $10 per year, this 
would take care of the expenses. 





BROOKLYN LADIES’ CIRCLE 
About 85 members of the Brooklyn 
Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association 
Ladies’ Circle spent an enjoyable evenin 
at the Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn, ont 
afterwards had supper at Silsbe’s Café, 
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DECREASING DEMAND FOR BREAD 





Bakers in Various Sections Report Dullness, Due Presumably to Lower 
Flour Prices Encouraging Home Baking—Condition Believed to 
Be Only Temporary— Flour Prices Near Bottom 


The statement is common nowadays 
that the big decline in flour and compara- 
tively little change in bakers’ bread prices 
have had the effect of increasing home 
baking. Asked as to their observations 
and experience on this point, several 
leading bakers replied as follows: 


DECIDED SLUMP IN BREAD SALES 

P. F.. Petersen, president Petersen & 
Pegau Baking Co., Omaha, Neb: “We 
have had a decided.slump in our bread 
business in the last six weeks. Whether 
or not it is owing to the decline in price 
of flour or to the vertical decline in vege- 
tables, meats, etc., I am.,unable to say. 
Our firm does a vast shipping business. 
We ship bread to 500 towns in seven 
states, and the decline has been almost 
universal in every town into which we 
ship our product. I believe that the 
tightening of the money market has had 
more to do with the decline in the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread than any other 
one thing. However, this condition is 
only temporary and within 60 days we 
should have a gratifying business revival. 

“I am afraid to predict what wheat is 
going to do.’ I have been bearish on the 
market for three months, and am not 
purchasing flour for future shipment. 
All our flour is billed out at the price 
prevailing the day the car leaves the mill. 
I cannot see how wheat can advance as 
long as corn and other coarse grains are 
so low. 

“I believe that every bread manufac- 
turer can afford to hug the shore closely 
until we have more settled conditions. 
Speculating in wheat and flour, especially 
the last two or three months, has been 
very hazardous, and any one who has 
been purchasing his supplies directly on 
the market as he needed them is certainly 
in a very comfortable position at this 
time.” 


TEMPORARY INCREASE IN HOME BAKING 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, vice president 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn: 
“The decline in flour is causing a great 
deal of home baking. There has been so 
much agitation on the price of manufac- 
tured bread that the public has the im- 
pression that bakers are profiteering. In 
fact, the women’s clubs of the Twin 
Cities were advocating ‘Bake your bread 
at home’ and it seems the newspapers did 
not hesitate to help them out on this 
campaign. I believe this condition is 
only temporary, and the housewife will 
soon be back to our bread. From what I 
can learn, business in this section has 
dropped less than in other states. 

“Recently, I had an opportunity to 
talk with Mr. Barnes and Mr. Hoover 
regarding flour prices. They are both 
under the impression that we have seen 
the bottom on flour, and that it will now 
go up. 

“Personally, I do not expect to see 
flour below $7@8 bbl, and I believe after 
Jan. 1, the market will settle and we will 
be able to buy flour around $8@9 bbl. 

“As near as I can size up the situation, 
the public is going to try its hand at 
baking, regardless of the price and size 
of the bakers’ loaf. All we can do is to 
endeavor to turn out better bread and 
win consumers back on quality, which of 
course always wins out.” 


BREAD AND FLOUR SALES BOTH OFF 

A leading Michigan baker writes: 
“Whether there has been an increase of 
home baking or not, there surely has 
been decreased buying of bread. In fact, 


if the statements of reliable dealers count 
for anything, the people seem to have 
discovered a way of nourishing their 
bodies without purchasing anything the 
food dealer has to sell. 

“We were consoling ourselves that this 
is the season of the griddle cake in this 
part of the world, but this morning the 
manager of a large prepared pancake 
flour called us and asked for bids on sev- 
eral broken packages of material used in 
the preparation of this package flour, say- 
ing that they were closing down as there 
was no apparent demand for their prod- 
uct. He was of the opinion that the 
warm fall had induced the people to con- 
tinue with their breakfast toast instead 
of the griddle cake. 

“Perhaps people are buying flour, but 
retail grocers say they are not. The ex- 
planation may be that people are reduc- 
ing their stocks of surplus foods they 
had stored away at the high prices against 
the day when it would be impossible to 
procure food at all. They now see the 
fallacy of such a thought, and are eating 
this surplus before the markets go still 
lower. 

“Of course, I have never had the ex- 
perience of going through the recon- 
struction period following a World War 
before, but have experienced just such 
times of business depression in our line, 
and the demand came back as mysteri- 
ously as it went. I know this will be 
the case in the present situation. 

“We can all have as many guesses as 
we wish, and change these as often as 
we wish. Most of us will be here to talk 
it over next year, but few, if any, will 
ever know how the people lived and 
thrived during the early winter of 1920 
without eating.” 


SITUATION UNCHANGED AT FORT WAYNE 


George M. Haffner, manager Haffner’s 
Star Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind: 
“The recent declines in wheat and flour 
have had the effect of reducing the price 
of bakers’ bread. It is still considered 
cheaper for the housewife to buy, in- 
stead of baking her bread. 

“In Fort Wayne the smaller bakers 
are selling their bread wholesale at 81% 
@9c for the 1-lb loaf and 1214@13c for 
the 1¥,-lb loaf; the grocers sell these at 
10ec and 14@15c. Low flour prices have 
not yet reached the consumer here. I 
believe the low mark on wheat and flour 
has been reached on this crop.” 


BREAD WAR IN DENVER 


A prominent Colorado baker writes: 
“Trade conditions in this territory are 
not altogether satisfactory, especially in 
Denver, where the bakers are now staging 
another scrap. They have prices pretty 
well shot to pieces, are trying to stir up 
trouble with the union, and otherwise 
are disporting themselves in the way 
which seems to give them the most joy. 
Outside of Denver, the only trouble is 
coming from the increased express rates. 
The shipping business is beginning to 
suffer, and the shipping territory is likely 
to be restricted considerably. 

“IT do not think the decline in the price 
of flour has had much to do with the 
demand for baker's bread. The people 
seem to eat about the same amount of 
bread, regardless of the price of flour.” 





Eastern dispatches state that the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. and the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. have announced reductions 
of 20 per cent and over on some of their 
higher class goods. 
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SUGAR CARGO DISCHARGED 


Big Shipment of Java Sugar Unloaded at 
Baltimore Under Government Supervision 
—Means Loss of Millions to Buyers 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 14.—Guarded 
closely by government detectives and un- 
der supervision of direct representatives 
of Lamborne & Co., New York City, the 
sugar.cargo of the Japanese steainer 
Texas Maru is being unloaded in fever- 
ish haste at Pier 3, Canton, Baltimore, 
That part of the cargo to be landed 
here but consigned to neighboring cities, 
is being unloaded first, due to a fear 
that it will be held by the issuance of 
injunctions by out-of-town purchasers 
similar to those obtained by Baltimore 
wholesalers. The intention is, however, 
to unload the entire ‘cargo, since ii jis 
understood that the Japanese owners of 
the vessel require its immediate use for 
a return cargo. 

The Texas Maru was a loser in a race 
up the Chesapeake Bay to arrive ahead 
of legal action in New York City by rep- 
resentatives of Baltimore wholesalers 
who stood to lose $400,000 if the ship 
was allowed to land a cargo of Java 
sugar which has depreciated in value. 
An injunction against collection on the 
letters of credit of the Baltimore whole- 
salers was obtained in the New York 
supreme court just 21 hours before the 
ship arrived. 

As the ship swung in, the pier becain 
a beehive of activity. Agents of Lam- 
borne & Co. had been busy for some 
hours previous. Many harbor agencies, 
which do not usually work on Sunday, 
had been aroused. Bancroft Hill, harbor 
engineer, had been communicated with, 
and permission obtained for the ship to 


enter. The O.K. of quarantine officials 
was obtained, and custom officials and 
appraisers were present to go through 
the necessary formalities, 


A force of 30 stevedores had been em 
ployed, and these at once set to work 
moving the 240-lb bags of sugar to the 
wharf. Instructions were, it was said, 
to get overboard first 16,000 bags of 
sugar consigned to Philadelphia and 
other cities, payment for which was con 
tingent upon arrival there. The aid of 
railroad officials was obtained to start 
this sugar moving as fast as possible. 

It was planned at first, it was said, ti 
retain on board the part of the cargo 
consigned to Baltimore, valued at $i,- 
000,000, on the ground that it is the 
property of the Baltimore dealers, and 
that Lamborne & Co. would compromise 
their case by accepting it. This plan, 
however, was said to have met strong 
objections from Suzuki & Co., the Jap- 
anese owners of the vessel, who ce- 
manded the use of their ship. The later 
plan, it was said, was to place the Balti- 
more portion of the cargo in temporary 
storage in the pier sheds, pending court 
action to decide its ownership. 

According to J. Le Roy Hopkins, «!- 
torney for 15 Baltimore wholesaler 
whose names have not yet been disclose 
the first clash over the ownership will 
occur in New York City. The prelin 
nary question at stake will be whetl: 
the temporary imjunctions shall be mad 
permanent. Mr. Hopkins asserted that 
the court already has taken this step i 
one case. 

In the event that Lamborne & ( 
decide to fight the case, the New Y« 
statutes provide rights to two success 
appeals. Both sides are prepared 
take advantage of both appeals, it 
said. , 

The Baltimore wholesalers are asking 
annulment of the contracts on several 
grounds, it is said, chief of which is thai 
Lamborne & Co. violated a clause of 
the contract by shipping in a_ vessel 
other than the one designated. The 
switch of vessels was made, it is assert- 
ed, after the company discovered that 
the original ship would arrive too late 
to meet the contract time. 
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Violation of the Lever act also will 


ed, it is said. The contention 
be ie ekveaeal that at the time Lam- 
borne & Co. sold sugar in America for 
22e Ib they were able to buy in Java 
for lle. The addition of 3c lb for trans- 
ation charges, it will he argued, left 
the importer with.a profit of 8c above 
the limit allowed by the Lever act. 

It developed that the precedent for 
the present court action was based on a 
similar ease handled in New York City, 
in which Frey & Son, Baltimore whole- 
sale grocers, were interested. Tempo- 
rary injunction in the case of another 
vessel was obtained through H. T. Smith, 
| Baltimore attorney. 


port 





Must Pay Contract Price 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Supreme 
Court Justice Cohalan today handed 
down a decision compelling consignees 
in 24 sugar cases involving more than 
$1,000,000 to pay 22c Ib for sugar which 
they had agreed to purchase from Lam- 
horne & Co. of this city at that price, 
hut had refused to accept on its arrival 
in Baltimore after the market had 
lumped to less than 10c Ib. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prices of Bread, Cakes and Pies Reduced— 
Trade Easing Off—Flour Dull— 
Sugar Quiet and Steady 


Wasntncton, D. C., Dec. 17.—Some 
ttered inquiries for flour, but not any 
ppreciable increase in actual business 
ring the past month. The upward 
ement of cash and future wheat has 
forced flour prices higher. Some mem- 
s of the trade are of the opinion that 

» hottom may have been reached, but 
thers are cautious because of the ex- 
pectancy of another decline. Stocks 
hought at high prices are being reduced, 

| new buying is expected to increase 

idily. 

Some sellers of flour in the Washing- 

1 district report a slightly better de- 
nand for patent flour, both short and 
95 per cent. However, the majority of 
rokers, mill representatives, wholesalers 
ind jobbers report business extremely 
quiet 
' Bakers have restricted flour purchases 
to actual requirements, and this has been 
largely responsible for the dullness. 
Many of them bought some Canadian 
lour, and in most cases have found it 
fairly satisfactory. This flour is not 
thought to be gaining any foothold in 
this market and, with American flour on 

level with Canadian, bakers in this 
ection prefer the former. 

Stocks of flour in bakers’ hands are re- 
ported as sufficient to last some months. 
lobbers’ stocks generally are said to be 
light, although a few have considerable 
flour on hand, The majority of the sales 

le are of spot stock. 

rhere has been little change in sugar 

rices during the past month. Prices 
quoted are 9@944¢c lb wholesale, although 

me of the cut price retail stores are 
offering at 9c. Because of the sharp de- 
line in sugar several weeks ago, when 
many were caught with large stocks, 
vers are taking only what they require 
1m week to week. Some of the leading 
en in the sugar trade here believe that 
otations will drop to prewar prices, 
e to the surplus in this country of 
1,250,000 tons. 
\lany bakers report that trade is a lit- 
« light. There has been a fair demand, 
t few large sales. There have been no 
inarked reductions in cost of materials to 
bakery trade, and labor remains high, 

lhe situation has resolved itself into one 
patient waiting, with the hope that 
litions will gradually right them- 
es, 

\ general reduction of 2c in the whole- 

and retail price of 12-0z loaves of 

d took place on Dec. 6. The stand- 
rd price of a 12-0z loaf wholesale is 
o'.c, retail 8c, supplanting the former 
price of 81%4¢ wholesale and 10c retail. 
‘he 24-02 loaf, wrapped, sells at 12@ 
\/4c¢ wholesale, and retails for 15c, the 
former price being 15@151%4c wholesale, 
and 18¢ retail. 
_ The Old Dutch Market Co., Inc., which 
has been selling bread at 714¢ loaf for 
several weeks, announces a new price of 
‘ec retail, or 3 loaves for 20c. This com- 


_pany declares it intends to take the lead 
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in bringing down the price of bread in 
Washington. A company official said that 
the price of flour had decreased to such 
an extent as to enable the company to 
reduce the bread price. “While we are 
not making any profit by selling at 7c, 
we are not losing,” said he, “and in a 
few days we expect to make a slight 
profit. The company will make an en- 
deavor to bring the price still lower.” 

The Piggly Wiggly Co., a chain store 
concern, has announced that it intends 
to make an effort to reduce the bread 
price in its stores. 

Other bakers claim that, although flour 
prices have declined, other costs of pro- 
ducing bread are no lower, and in some 
instances higher. They also point to 
the difficulty in obtaining coal. They say 
that bread has been selling cheaper in 
Washington during the past two years 
than in any other city in the country. 
They claim that in many instances large 
stocks of flour have been bought at high 
prices and, in addition to this, wages have 
gone up materially the past year, and 
their overhead expenses have also in- 
creased, 

A prominent wholesale baker says he 
does not anticipate lower bread prices 
than those put into effect on Dec. 6, in 
the immediate future, but looks for a 
gradual reduction, beginning in the 
spring of 1921 and continuing until 5c 
will buy a 14-0z loaf. 

Pies and certain lines of pastries have 
been lowered in price. Pies are now sell- 
ing at 30@32c wholesale, the former price 
being 32@3é6c. 

Under present conditions the retail 
baker has decidedly the advantage of 
the wholesaler. The latter is compelled 
to contract for his supplies 30 to 60 days 
ahead, whereas the average retail baker 
buys more or less from week to week. 
The wholesaler is still operating under 
large flour purchases made at around $12 
@12.80 bbl, and in addition must pay the 
grocer a profit for selling his product, 
whereas the retailer is spared this ex- 
pense. 

EMPLOYING BAKERS MEET 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Employing Bakers’ Association was held 
Dec. 8. President Albert Schulteis pre- 
sided, and expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing such a large attendance for the last 
meeting of the year. 

Alex Bell, attorney for the association, 
spoke on bread weights, prices, trade 
regulations, abuses, etc., and cautioned 


the bakers not to discuss prices and 
weights in their meetings, as bv so doing 
they would violate the Sherman anti- 
trust law and come in contact with the 
Lever act. The members asked Mr. Bell 
a number of questions, which he answered 
satisfactorily. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
association that certain organizations so- 
liciting donations were simply holding up 
the bakers under the pretense that they 
would be cut off from business unless 
they donated the amount requested. 
After some discussion it was decided to 
pass all requests for donations to the 
executive board which will pass on their 
merits and then, if the bakers feel in- 
clined to contribute, they will know the 
recipient is worthy. 

Albert Schulteis stated that he had 
served the association for two years as 
president, and refused to be nominated 
again, so L. S. Ulman, vice president, 
was nominated for president, J. J. 
Barnes, of the General Baking Co., for 
vice president, J. S. Gardiner, of the 
Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., for secretary, 
and Henry Gundersheimer, of E. Gun- 
dersheimer & Son, for treasurer. Execu- 
tive board: William Berens, of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co; C. I. Cor- 
by, of the Corby Baking Co; H. F. Beck, 
of Beck’s bakery; G. C, Shafer, of the 
Petworth home bakery. 


NOTES 

The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., one of 
the big wholesale concerns, in addition 
to reducing the price of bread, is giving 
away substantial shopping bags to its 
customers, 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street N.W., who 
has just been discharged from one of 
the local hospitals, is able to be at the 
bakery every day for a few hours. 

H. E. Hart, sales manager of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills, last week called on 
the local baking trade in company with 
C. E. Clifton, flour broker and millers’ 
agent, Baltimore, Washington and Alex- 
andria. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





ASSOCIATION WORK IN EUROPE 
The extent of association work among 
bakers in European countries is surpris- 
ing. In England, France and other coun- 
tries the baker who does not belong to 
an organization is an exception. This 
fact was largely dwelt upon in the re- 
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ports of conditions in Europe by Sig- 
mund Eller, president of the Bronx 
(N. Y.) Master Bakers’ Association, and 
William Steinmetz, former president of 
the New York State Association of 
Master Bakers, who toured Europe 
early this year, at the monthly meeting 
= the Bronx Master Bakers’ Associa- 
ion. 

Dwelling on the extent of this co- 
operative movement in Germany, they 
stated that the number of organized bak- 
ers there amounts to more than 35,000. 
At the beginning of 1919 there were 
30,712 members. 





MASTER BAKERS OF PHILADELPHIA 

The monthly meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Business Association of Phila- 
delphia was presided over by President 
Ernest Orthwein, and the most important 
business considered was the starting of 
a workmen’s compensation mutual insur- 
ance company among the bakers of 
Philadelphia. As there must be 5,000 
working members in order to start that 
kind, of an insurance company, or a 
regular stock company with capital stock 
as guaranty for the injured, it was de- 
cided to call a mass meeting of the 
Philadelphia bakers on Jan. 12, at 3 p.m. 
at Teutonia Hall, 1703 Woodstock Street, 
to discuss the situation. 





AKRON BAKING CO. 

The Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
completed the erection of a very up-to- 
date modernly equipped bakery. From 
the time the flour is blended to the time 
the finished product is sealed and placed 
in the delivery auto, everything is auto- 
matically handled under the most highly 
approved scientific conditions, the plant 
efficiency being obtained through the W. 
EK. Long Co., of Chicago. Sanitation is 
not only essential, but is insisted on by 
the company, which requires employees 
to take shower baths and don white 
clothes before going to work. 

The machinery equipment is of the 
latest design. The battery of 12 bread 
ovens occupies one entire side of the 
bakery, and is of white tile construc- 
tion. High speed automatic dough mix- 
ers, bread wrapping machines, divider, 
and an automatic humidifier have been 
installed. 

A large section of the second floor is 
given over to a 35-bbl storage bin, sepa- 
rated into several compartments for the 
various kinds of flour used. This floor 
is well lighted and ventilated. The flour 





A loaf of baker’s bread retailing for 12c, and a barrel of flour retailing for $12 ($3 per 49-lb sack), showing 
The proportions remain essentially the same when bread and flour cost either 
less or more than the prices here used as a basis. 


the selling price. 


What the Consumer’s Money Actually Buys 
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bin represents the latest improved type, 
regulated to blend the various kinds of 
flour to the proportion desired. The 
water tank is equipped with a_ther- 
mometer and tempering apparatus to 
regulate the temperature of the water. 

Officials of the company are in co- 
operation with the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, to insure the best loaf that can be 
baked according to scientific standards. 
During these times, when bakers are con- 
tinually confronted with new baking 
problems, laboratory service is becoming 
of greater importance. 





NEW JERSEY BOARD OF TRADE 

A successful sociable was held by the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
Hudson County division, at its head- 
quarters, 530 Montgomery Street, Jersey 
City, to help defray the expenses of the 
free employment bureau maintained by 
the board. Good fellowship is always 
apparent at the gatherings of the bakers 
of New Jersey, and this was no excep- 
tion. 





NEW YORK EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The last meeting for the year of the 
executive board of the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers was held 
Dec. 6, President Max Strasser presid- 
ing. A letter was received from the 
Ladies’ Circle of the Brooklyn Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association, asking 
President Strasser to address their or- 
ganization before the end of the year. 

Secretary Muller reported on the pub- 
licity work done through his office in con- 
nection with the last annual convention. 
The chairman and treasurer of the con- 
vention and exhibition committee report- 
ed that some money was still outstand- 
ing for banquet tickets. 

The conditions affecting the baking in- 
dustry because of the shortage of com- 
petent bakers and the constant requests 
for increases in wages were discussed, 
and the stand of the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers for the 
open shop in all localities wherever pos- 
sible was again indorsed. It was re- 
ported that the baking paraphernalia 
and apparatus at the Murray Hill Trade 
School was still available for use by the 
association, and that the board of edu- 
cation would again institute a class for 
bakers if a teacher can be secured. 

The reports in newspapers that the 
price of bread is to be reduced, and that 
reductions had taken place in many 
cities, were referred to the executive 
committee, with instructions to learn the 
sentiment of their local organizations on 
this question and report at the next ex- 
ecutive meeting. The appointment of a 
legislative committee was left in the 
hands of the president, who will an- 
nounce his selection at the next executive 
meeting. 

President Strasser urged the delegates 
to bring in live topics for discussion at 
the executive meetings, as in this manner 
a stronger organization can be built up. 





CORN SIRUP AND SUGAR 


Export Trade in Corn Products Has Grown 
to Large Proportions—1919 Busi- 
ness Breaks Records 


Commerce Reports contains the fol- 
lowing information on United Stutes 
export trade in corn sirup and corn 
sugar, prepared by the Division of Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce: 

With corn the greatest crop in the 
United States, and a 1920 record yield 
of 3,199,126,000 bus of the average farm 
value of 87.3c per bu, according to the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, it is of cur- 
rent interest to note the magnitude of 
the export movement in two of its many 
byproducts—glucose (corn sirup) and 
grape sugar (corn sugar). 

All records were broken in the calen- 
dar year 1919 by an aggregate exporta- 
tion of 255,617,709 lbs of corn sirup and 
corn sugar, valued ‘at $15,139,944, or an 
increase of 346 per cent in quantity and 
of 338 per cent in value over the 1918 
shipments of 57,332,150 Ibs, invoiced at 
$3,458,927. Little variation is shown in 
the average annual export price of about 
6c per lb from 1918 to 1919. The United 
Kingdom ranked first as a market for 
these products, taking 39,345.968 lbs, 


worth $2,368,015, in 1918, and 159,033,298, 
at $9,563,339, in 1919. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER) 


From 1918 to 1919, shipments to 
France increased from 3,984,452 to 52,- 
042,071 Ibs, to Argentina from 1,793,900 
to 6,341,204, and to Italy from 845,537 
to 5,909,980. Considerable gains are also 
recorded in the 1919 trade with Belgium, 
Greece, Canada, New Zealand, the Phil- 
ippines, British South Africa, and other 
countries. The oriental demand is light, 
compared with that of Europe and Latin 
America. The detailed exports of glu- 
cose and grape sugar, by countries, dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919 were: 


GLUCOSE (CORN SIRUP) 


To— 1918, lbs 1919, lbs 
BN eee kteesedcd ecesgures 2,320,043 
py area 79,322 1,258,640 
 . SrPererrrerr ay ess 398,520 
ee 3,592,452 42,946,951 
Vc PUTLETT Tee LOM ee 11,250 
EOP Te ee 235,377 2,392,455 
Iceland and Faroe Isl.. ......... 6,850 
ME Sawisewh ws ceeves’ 845,537 5,909,980 
WOOCROPIBEGS 2c ccccedee Seisevene 2,587,980 
MOOR anced vacvednrs sievseces 1,623,690 
EE, sb dnd 30-9 4. 0.0:6..b 6S BeOS 122,942 
FROUMAMIG 2... cccccccs cocceseee 112,000 
Russia in Europe ..... 1382 = cece 
Serbia, Montenegro 

ONG AlbaNIa ..cccces cevecovee 40,800 

14,240 


Spain 
Sweden ° 
Switzerland .......... 
Turkey in Europe .... 
United Kingdom— 





2,334,041 
1,814,756 
1,398,200 











WORBIAMG ope sseivere 24,746,866 116,660,492 
Beotland .scccsccces 977,004 17,696,108 
PE cornioveevens esekan ews 442,687 
PPUUERMGD. cvtccersoatcs Beaedesns 9,110 
British Honduras 1,747 789 
arr 1,263,724 2,199,380 
oo eee eee 120,750 3,450 
GUGSAMIBID ce vcccccins Fiavecres 647 
SOURS cccee cic eseee senececss 1,611 
BUIGRTOGUR cc ciscccccne eeseeones 621 
pS eee eS eee 21,395 6,606 
oo res err 80 125 
PEOMIEO Cdecccwessrvess 188,669 751,953 

Newfoundland and 
EMUGRROP occas cee 145,092 196,555 
SEPORGGR 660b0-4.8 K00-0.8 650 100 
pe ROPES Tee eee 2,379 8,640 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 4,480 282 
Other Br. West Indies. 2,228 2,416 
MIU. 63 Cha dnwtd toes ses 2,154,695 2,183,069 
Dominican Republic .. 2,273 3,600 
Baer eke eee 55 
MPBOMUBA. wr vccescvvss 1,793,900 6,289,349 
PUREUID. Sek ceere essere VECEdESes 14 
Pree 514,732 273,342 
Ge ese chance werceness 293,332 515,430 
COU: 6c ccd s ccreeccs 70 26,612 
Ecuador nap teen ees 10 8 = a veses 
British Guiana ....... 300 4,402 
Dutch Guiana ........ 10 0 oaks 
POPU ci ccccesccccscnee 1,308 8,065 
WIPUUOD scccccccecess 345,000 1,766,244 
VORSRURE Vi cssceevees 100 234 
jp) | Vee eT eee TTT ee 6,800 
CEL. wasteevsess ween 209,349 470,761 
BE cre aconesseevaws 108 252 
Britioh India ......20.6 122,065 7,404 
Dutch East Indies .... 631 
errr Treen 129,637 518,243 
SE 5c ct hae eebeshede 42s reouwe 40,240 
PONG SR AGIR ccvecce cvesecnes 10,000 
TUPKSGT. 19 AMID ciccces srivevece 75,050 
BUOBTPANR cescecrcccer 6.386 8 8  iwesve 
New Zealand ......... 103,500 1,186,168 
Philippine Islands .... 740,585 1,457,295 
Belgian Kongo ....... 64 66 
Brition West AMR. se wessesies 480 
Brittsh South Africa.. vi 2,149,760 
British Bast ALlrich.... ssovsecss 145 
| rT Perr ee re ts eT er 110,250 
1,900 


French Africa ........ 
42,740,417 220,380,761 





Totale .sccccccccces 
GRAPE SUGAR (CORN SUGAR) 
POOUROEE SuccVetedeces, serteers 7,200 
DE, wectsccoctes ecebeene 298,875 
ts, METRE Oe 392,000 9,095,120 
GOCCR eve siveonresoee svseesor 11,020 
PROCRIOTUMSGR cc ccrvecen covtoces 113,000 
BOOTHE ccesssenvdeses§ § GKeevedes 271,600 
IWTGOETOINE caccccesss “veeccues 51,750 

United Kingdom— 

MIMBO wcccccscves 13,622,098 22,890,011 

BOOCIORE onccccccsse cvcccess 1,344,000 
COMGGR. 2 ccrcccccveces 487,541 651,502 
CHER TICE ccccceveess eccesecs 170 
PEGG ciscesecctsse ceovenes 36 
CCUEOE cevaccescscee stesesss 12,600 
2 Vow edie hae Cee eades 22.962 
Trinidad and Tobago. ........ 11,200 
MPBOMCTE cc civcccsces seecvces 51,855 
Br. Straits Settlements 90,000 257,600 
BEOMSMOOE scctecveccre sactivers 36,952 
GOOG cease cissusecsé cesses 11,200 
PUTRI cccdasiccees § cscssece 200 
BO SOON cw eveioes cosvedear 60,480 
Belgian Kongo ....... SS - ~“easete 
British South Africa.. ........ 77,615 

ZORA oie bdvcrecces 14,591,733 35,236,948 


Corn sirup is a distinctively American 
product. Though less sweet than cane 
sugar, it can be used in many ways as a 
satisfactory substitute therefor. Glu- 
cose was discovered about 1800. In this 
country it is largely used in confection- 
ery and in leather manufacture, in the 
form of an almost transparent, sirupy 
liquid composed of dextroglucose, mal- 
tose, dextrin, and water prepared from 
corn starch by heating with dilute acids. 
It was formerly used to a large extent 
in brewing. For converting starch into 
glucose (hydrolysis), sulphuric acid is 
generally used. Various forms in com- 
mercial demand are “mixing glucose” 
used by sirup and molasses manipula- 
tors; “jelly glucose” for making jellies 


from evaporated apple-juice or. other 
materials; “confectioners’ glucose”; 
“brewers’ glucose” used as a substitute 
for malt brewing; and “anhydrous 
grape sugar.” 

Well-made_ glucoses are perfectly 
wholesome, and have a definite food 
value. It is said that the chief objection 
to their use in food preparations is die 
to the fact that the consumer is often 
misled in regard to the value of the 
products containing them, as glucoses are 
often used in the manufacture of in- 
ferior or adulterated goods. The manu- 
facture in the United States of corn 
sirups for table use is highly developed, 
and there is an increasing domestic de- 
mand for various popular brands of uni- 
form good quality. This demand may be 
partly due to the proportionately greater 
increase in the price of cane and maple 
sugar and sirups since 1917. 

Normally, in prewar times, the value 
of cane and maple products greatly ex- 
ceeded those of corn sugar and sirup, 
but the relative increase in price of the 
corn products has been very much less. 
Cane sugar has sold in this country as 
high as six times its prewar value, while 
the price of glucose is only about three 
times greater. This is apparent in the 
exports of glucose, amounting to 124,- 
140,171 Ibs, valued at $2,657,034, in the 


‘calendar year 1910, compared with prac- 


tically the same quantity, 124,202,985 
Ibs, exported in the first nine months of 
1920, invoiced at $7,806,101. 

It will be noted from the following 
table that while the export trade in glu- 
cose (corn sirup) has been greatly ex- 
tended during the last decade, 1910 to 
1920, that in grape sugar (corn sugar) 
declined in quantity from 46,791,855 lbs 
in 1910 to 35,236,948 in 1919, but in- 
creased in value from $937,391 to $1,- 
970,893 in the same time. A still fur- 
ther decline in the exports of grape sugar 
occurred during the first nine months of 
1920—9,918,320 Ibs, valued at $618,897, 
as compared with 24,590,745, invoiced at 
$1,321,119, in the corresponding period 
of 1919. 

co Glucose . -—Grape sugar— 
Year— Lbs Value Lbs Value 
1910 124,140,171 $2,657,034 46,791,855 $937,391 
1911 146,643,655 2,953,120 45,249,422 878,841 
1912 134,842,547 3,266,550 40,328,283 966,383 
1913 165,554,073 3,760,203 40,641,718 906,881 















1914 27,201,099 2,895,189 36,681,124 75,036 
1915 151,487,376 4,107,547 36,842,686 5 f 
993,478 


1916 136,379,198 8,295,823 38,68 


1917 152,076,927 7,168,670 25,76 7 

1918 42,740,417 2,552,637 14,591,733 906,290 
1919 220,380,761 13,169,051 35,236,948 1,970,893 
1920* 124,202,985 7,806,101 9,918,320 618,897 


*Nine months ending with September. 

The combined exports of glucose and 
grape sugar for the nine months ending 
September, 1920, are 134,121,305 lbs, 
valued at $8,424,998, or an average ex- 
port price for this period of 6.3c per lb. 
Corresponding exports in 1919 were 194,- 
681,907 lbs, invoiced at $11,082,078, o1 
5.7¢ per lb, 

According to the census of 1914, there 
were seven establishments making glu- 
cose, employing 2,729 wage earners (av- 
erage number); the cost of materials 
used was $29,909,655, and the value of 
the products $38,619,383, of which the 
value added by manufacture was $8,- 
709,728. 





PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the Brooklyn Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association was held 
at 1404 Decatur Street, Dec. 1, with 
President Martin Keidel in the chair. 
The members are of the opinion that 
cheaper bread is in sight, but retail bak- 
ers will await the action of wholesalers 
in making a reduction. Rolls, cakes, etc., 
will become cheaper by being increased 
in size, maintaining the same high qual- 
ity as before. George Fiedler, one of 
the speakers, made recommendations to 
that effect. 

Christmas goods cannot be reduced as 
long as eggs and other materials remain 
high. Secretary Bruno Bleul stated that 
he expected a considerably lower price 
for raisins before Jan. 1, because of the 
import of foreign raisins and the proba- 
bility that the government will force the 
raisin trust to reduce prices. 

The bakers gave full support to a 
Christmas Mart held Dee. 7-8 for the 
benefit of starving children in Germany 
and Austria. Jacob Roeser, president 
of the Kings and Queens County Bakers’ 
Board of Trade, as well as President 
Keidel, declared that every master baker 
had supported the affair liberally, 
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The matter of the Bakers’ Mutua! |p. 
surance Co. was considered, and jt Was 
the opinion of the majority present |); 
some very decisive reforms were 1. es. 
sary to make that company respo.| {, 
its real purpose as a mutual, whi: |) it 
now was said to be in name only. It wag 
contended that, first of all, the ek tion 
of its directors and’ officers by pr. ie 
should be done away with, and that yr. 
miums should be reduced. 


PACIFIC COAST NEW; 


Bread Lower, Though Bakers Still ing 
High Priced Flour—Cheap Sugar P, 
mits Resumption of Sweet 
Goods Baking 


Seatrie, Wasu., Dec, 16.—Probab|- |}. 
most unsettled market condition ye, 
known among bakers exists at this { :)¢ 
With stocks of flour costing $11@18 \)|. 
bread prices down to a basis of pri 
flour prices and continually threat. }; 
to go lower, bakers are looking to the 
future for some solution of their |i; 
ficulties. None are seeking new 
ness in quantity and are seemingly © 5n- 
tent to drift. ; 

However, business is good, norma! 
duction being reported universally or 
the territory and many places repo: ing 
increases in output. Price reductio. , jj 
is claimed, has nothing whatever t.. 
with the increased consumption, whi \ j 
rather unusual at this season in this 
tion. 

Bread quality is rather better jay 
normal, the new flour showing up to ct 
ter advantage than earlier in the se: op, 
and bakers generally are using diffe nt 
formulas than before. Fewer baer 
than heretofore are cheapening the |09/ 
to meet the lower price. 

Bread prices are being maintained 
level slightly less than last month’s 
ing prices, and practically on a 
of the present selling price of 
Public demand for cheaper bre: 
causing a few to weaken, and some 
price cutting is being made. These p 
are not, however, being met by | 
producers, and anything like a “bread 
war” is not in evidence anywhere 
the coast. 1 

Prices now are 8@81%,c for the ) 
loaf, and 12%,@13¢ for the 114-lb 
wholesale. This bread is being ret 
at 10¢c and 15c, so the lower prices 
not in many instances reflected in th 
tail trade. Seattle and Sacramento 
still maintaining an lle and l6e¢ 1 
price for the 1-lb and 114-lb loaves. '! 
however, reflects a le cut from fo: 
prices, 

Few bakers are baking flour \ 
cost less than $11 bvl, flour bought p 
to the price slump in November. \ 
few large wholesalers have bought ch: 
er flours, and are blending with t 
high priced flour, thereby reducing | 
mix cost. They claim they are able to 
maintain quality with their cheapeved 
blend. 

At present, flour stocks are reducid 
only to the extent of the flour used si 
the drop in flour prices. Most bak 
are carrying stocks, or have flour 
transit, to carry them well into the 1 w 
year, most of which was purchased e: 
in the season. Little buying is done, 
practically no contracts are being m 
Such bakers as are buying at all 
doing so only to meet present needs. 

Large wholesalers who normally h 





flour under contract at this time of 5 


to last them running at capacity well i 
the spring months are not in the mar! 
and have little more than 30 to 45 d 
supply on hand. 

While little attempt to cancel und« 
ered orders is being made by bak: 
many are asking delay in shipment u! 
after Jan. 1, and even later dates. 

With the return of sugar to more ne 
ly normal prices and quantity, m‘ 
more bakers are starting up their sw: 
goods departments which have be: 
closed since early in the war. Such be 
ers are finding a ready market for th: 
goods at good prices and, as a whole, b: 
ter grades of this type of bakery pro 
ucts are being offered than in prew 
days. 

The financial situation continues 
problem among bakers. Few are carr 
ing as heavy stocks as usual, howev: 
and are not feeling the stiffer monc) 
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arket. Ample funds are being given 
end who really need help to care for 
their absolute requirements, but banks 
ire discouraging any unnecessary expen- 
ditures at this time. 


NOTES 

J. S. Bower has purchased the Long 
kery, La Verne, Cal. 

rhe Model bakery, Hollister, Cal., has 

»letéd a new patent oven and other- 
improved its plant. 

‘liam Wallace has bought the inter- 

f his partner, Robert Cameron, in 

Oregon City (Oregon) Bakery. 

in Enge, formerly a well-known 

baker, has accepted the superin- 

Treadwell bakery, 


cy of the 
u, Alaska. 
W. Storer, proprietor of the Cali- 
| Street bakery, San Francisco, has 
the plant to Mrs. Janis who plans 
modeling it. 

Columbo Baking Co., on Neptune 

San Francisco, has completed the 
tion of a complete automatic out- 
read making machinery. 
Franco-American bakery, Los An- 
is adding some new equipment, 
y a large capacity flour outfit. 
will be completed early next year. 
iam Butler, the well-known repre- 
ve of the Edward Katzinger Co., 
en spending a few weeks on the 
Coast, visiting agents and jobbers. 
Sunshine Baking Co., Salem, Ore- 
is purchased automatic dough han- 
nachinery for its plant. The new 
nent will be installed early in the 
ear. 

Anchor bakery, Sacramento, is re- 
ng, and enlarging the dough room. 
equipment is also being added. 

Gemsch is proprietor. The work 
finished in time for the Christmas 


ract for the construction of a 
ilding to house the baking plant 
Border bakery, Calexico, Cal., has 
t, and work begun. The plans call 
omplete, modern shop, with sani- 
the chief idea in the construction. 
Snowflake bakery, San Diego, is 
ng a second unit of bread making 
ery and remodeling the plant. 
t of the improvement, including 
n conveyor and other equipment, 
about $20,000. Chester Goatley 
iger. , 
ind Mrs, Harry Korn, of Eugene, 
n, proprietors of the University 
. spent a week in Portland early 
mth visiting friends and “getting 
from the bakery.” ‘Their oldest 
Henry, had charge of the bakery 
their absence. 
»p’s bakery, Butte, Mont., has pur- 
in uptown location which is to be 
ip as a retail bakery, to relieve the 
stion at the main plant, which for 
has been inadequate to care for 
rowing business. The company 
izes in sweet goods. 
iond F, Roth, formerly direct rep- 
itive of an eastern machinery con- 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 
vered his connection with that con- 
ind joined the Read sales force on 
coast. His territory will be San 
isco ‘and the Bay cities. 
ineeting of the San Francisco Retail 
rs’ Association was held Nov. 28 to 
s the proposed Sunday closing law 
efore the city officials. A resolu- 
was passed asking that retail bak- 
not so restricted unless their neigh- 
lelicatessens be included in the clos- 
W. 
ner H. Chew, who for many years 
epresented the International Co. on 
Pacific Coast, has opened offices in 
\ngeles, and will in the future han- 
akers’ supplies direct to the trade 
s own account. A small factory for 
nanufacture of certain commodities 
ve started later. 


e retail department and store of the 
\ish bakery, Bakersfield, has been sold 
e Bake-Rite Co., which will operate 
one of its chain of bakeries. Elec- 
ovens and the usual display features 
the Bake-Rite bakeries have been in- 
led. The Cornish plant will be op- 
ted exclusively as a wholesale bakery. 


The Southern California Baking Co., 
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San Diego, Carl Winter, manager, is over- 
hauling its factory and putting in a large 
flour handling outfit’ and a new mixer. 
The whole — is to be remodeled and, 
when completed, will be up to date in 
every respect. This is one of the pioneer 
large wholesale bakeries in the Southwest. 


Work is progressing on the plant of 
the Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, and 
arrangements are being made by the 
company to put it in operation early in 
January. The travelling oven will not 
be installed until next spring and, in the 
meantime, a passage way is being cut 
into the old plant, and the old ovens will 
be used for the present. 


Miss Anna Ornalas, who for several 
years has been in charge of the bread de- 
ivery department of the Golden State 
Baking Co., San Francisco, was married 
early this month to Frank Preston, of 
the same city. Mrs. Preston is a sister- 


During the past year a large addition 
was made to the bakery proper, and a 
high pressure boiler and steam heating 
system installed. The old make-up ma- 
chinery was replaced with modern equip- 
ment, and the entire plant overhauled 
and remodeled to meet the needs of the 
fast growing business. Mr. Mitchell has 
not announced who will take Mr. Wis- 
hart’s place as superintendent. 





WINNIPEG BAKER HONORED 

Edward Parnell, vice president and 
managing director of the Speirs-Parnell 
Baking Co., Winnipeg, on Dec. 3 was 
elected mayor of Winnipeg by a very 
pleasing majority. 

Mr. Parnell has long been a prominent 
figure at conventions of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry. He 
has been connected with the association 
almost from the time it was organized, 
and has been active in its affairs. At 





Edward Parnell, Who Was Recently Elected Mayor of Winnipeg 


in-law of Otto Matte, general manager 
of the bakery. Mr. Preston is manager 
of the Wood Investigating Service Co. 


The Spokane (Wash.) Baking Co.’s 
new plant in the rear of its present fac- 
tory, and an addition to it, are nearing 
completion. The building is completed 
and the flour handling outfit and dough 
room equipment are being installed. The 
travelling oven is nearly finished, and 
firing is to begin about Jan. 1. The heat- 
ing system and boilers are in place, and. 
the plumbing work practically completed. 
The entire plant will probably be in 
operation in February. 


The Seattle Association of the Baking 
Industry met recently and elected B. G. 
Charles, manager Dovidson Baking Co., 
to fill the unexpired term of Henry 
Yeager, who was first vice president of 
the association. Other vacancies in the 
association’s official family were filled by 
J. H. Benkendorf as member of the 
board of directors, and G. C. Skinner as 
treasurer. These offices were filled so 
that full quota would be on hand to 
prepare for the annual convention to be 
held in Seattle later in the month. 


Loyd C. Mitchell has purchased the 
interests in the Ogden (Utah) Baking 
Co. formerly owned by John Wright, H. 
F. Rittman, and George Wishart, and is 
now practically sole owner of the plant. 


present he is one of the directors at 
large. 

Mr. Parnell last year made a trip to 
Australia, and gave an account of his 
experiences at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. He is a close observer and a deep 
student of governmental affairs, and his 
election to such an important civic posi- 
tion speaks well for his standing in his 
community and in his city. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crty, Mo., Dec. 16.—The situa- 
tion among the bakers in this territory is 
anything but good. Prices on all kinds 
of restaurant bread were reduced 1@2c 
per loaf some time ago, but it did not 
stimulate business in the least. The 
weight of the pan bread going to the gro- 
cery trade was increased about 10 per 
cent at the same time, but in spite of the 
lower cost to the restaurant and increase 
in size of loaf to the grocery trade, the 
volume of bread sales has constantly 
dropped. The bread trade in Kansas City 
proper is off about 15@20 per cent, and 
in some markets in this section-more than 
that. 

On account of this drop in volume of 
business, bakers are holding up ship- 
ments of flour from the mills, and the 
mills in turn are having to shut down 
not only on account of being unable to 
ship out flour sold on contract, but be- 
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cause of very little new business. Had 
the demand for bakery products held up 
at the maximum, all thes high priced 
flour which is now under contract would 
be used up by Jan. 1, but as it is, it will 
be 30@60 days longer before it is out 
of the way. By that time, if the market 
continues around its present value, fur- 
ther cuts in the price of restaurant bread 
and further increase in the weight of the 
grocery loaf can be effected. 

The cost of labor entering into the 
price of the loaf, being at least 50 per 
cent of the selling price, has not declined 
at all, and until a radical decrease can 
be effected in labor cost, the price of 
bread cannot decline very much, even 
though flour should come down consider- 
ably. This is one feature, however, which 
the public does not understand. It fig- 
ures that if flour drops $3 bbl it ought to 
have a decrease of at least 2c per loaf, 
while as a matter of fact the decrease in 
price and increase in weight already put 
into effect here have eliminated what 
little profit the baker had in the baking. 

Stocks of flour in bakers’ hands are 
not very heavy, but of course at this 
time of the year they are holding them 
down to the minimum. It takes a lot of 
money to carry a heavy stock of flour and 
other ingredients, and bakers are anxious 
to cut down their stocks as much as pos- 
sible for Jan. 1 inventory. Besides, it 
is almost impossible to borrow money 
with which to carry heavy stocks. If 
the demand for bread had kept up, they 
could have reduced their stocks to a much 
lower total. 

Prices of other ingredients entering 
into the loaf have declined very ma- 
terially and, as a rule, bakers were not 
contracted very far ahead on anything 
except flour. Oils and compounds are 
selling at 11@12c¢ lb, sugar 9@10c, and 
other ingredients in proportion. 

So far, labor has shown no signs of 
being satisfied with any lower scale of 
wages than exists at present; in fact, in 
some lines they are talking a further 
increase. This of course will be impos- 
sible and, as a matter of fact, labor 
should be satisfied to accept a consider- 
able cut in wages to conform with reduc- 
tion in prices of various commodities. 

Sales of flour to the bakery trade in 
this territory during the past 30 days 
have been the lightest ever known. There 
have been practically no sales effected, 
and indications are that no purchasing 
will be done until after Jan, 1. 

Oris B. Dursry. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16.—During the 
past month bakers and jobbers have con- 
fined purchases of hard and soft wheat 
flour to their most urgent requirements. 
The general trend of the market was 
downward, and had a depressing effect 
on the trade. When the market rallied 
somewhat, about the time millers got 
their customers interested another slump 
would take place, and scare buyers back 
to their old position of watching and 
waiting. Consequently, very little busi- 
ness was effected, although stocks every- 
where are thought to be in dire need of 
replenishing. 

A large percentage of the flour bought 
here the past month was from the Pa- 
cific Coast, and offered at temptingly low 
prices. Sales in all cases were of small 
lots, and practically no flour is contract- 
ed for future delivery. However, with 
inventory time nearing, no improvement 
is anticipated, and bakers no doubt will 
continue their policy of picking up bar- 
gain lots whenever offered. 

Consumption of baker’s bread is fair, 
but not up to expectations. Colder 
weather, the comparatively low price at 
which flour is now selling, and the con- 
tinued high price of all bakery goods, 
are encouraging housewives to do their 


‘own baking. 


The price of bread has undergone little 
change, a 20-0z loaf still selling at l5c, 
and 14@15-0z loaves at 10c. Some small 
bakeries have announced reductions of 
20 per cent on bread, rolls, doughnuts, 
and other sweets, and a few grocers are 
selling two 1-lb loaves at 15c. Some bak- 
ers, rather than reduce the price of 
bread, have increased the size of their 
loaves but, generally speaking, there has 
been little change in the price of bakery 
goods. Bakers say the present union 
scale of wages prohibits any material re- 


duction in the price of bakery goods. The . 
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present contract with the bakers’ union . 


expires next June, and no radical reduc- 
tion in the price of bread is looked for 
before that date. 

NOTES 

T. H. Buetter, Quincy, IIl., is building 
an addition to his bakery and putting in 
a new oven. 

mig | Sterits, a baker of Murphys- 
boro, Ill., has returned from a month’s 
vacation in California. 

Morris Scherb, a local baker, on ac- 
count of marked increase in his business, 
has found it necessary to install a Thomp- 
son molder. 

Donnetti & Connetti, Johnson City, IIL, 
are moving into their new plant, one of 
the most completely equipped bakeries in 
southern Illinois, 

C. Wielpuetz and wife, of Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Mo., are spending a month in 
St. Louis. Mr. Wielpuetz is building an 
addition to his bakery to take care of 
his trucks. 

The wholesale bakers of St. Louis have 
refused to sell bread to a chain of gro- 
cery stores in this city because they sold 
the bread 1@2c per loaf under the prices 
asked by other stores. 

Two large bakeries of Springfield, Mo., 
have announced an increase of 2 oz in 
the weight of loaves of bread, and are 
selling a 20-oz loaf for lic. ‘The increase 
in the size of the loaves is the result of 
the drop in flour prices. 

Perer Dervien. 





CENTRAL STATES 

CotumsBvus, Onto, Dec. 18.—Wholesale 
bakers have reduced the price of bread 
to 9c and 13c for the 1-lb and 1%-lb 
loaves, respectively. This is a reduction 
of le for the former and 1%,c for the 
latter. Some retailers have reduced the 
retail price to 10c and 1l5c, while others 
are charging llc for the 1-lb loaf. 

There has been some agitation on the 
part of the Columbus Housewives’ Asso- 
ciation for standard weight bread, and 
it is reported that this association will 
ask the council to pass an ordinance 
specifying the weights for bread. It is 
understood that the councilmen look fa- 
vorably upon this proposition, and will 
support such a movement. 

Columbus bakers are fairly well sup- 
plied with flour, and most of them have 
enough in store to meet their require- 
ments for 30@60 days. Flour on hand 
represents purghases that were made 60 
@90 days ago. Occasionally a baker is 
heard of who has enough purchased to 
run him through to June. Very little 
has been contracted for in the past 60 
days, and until conditions become more 
settled bakers will stay out of the mar- 
ket until they are forced to buy for 
immediate needs. 

There is not a baker in this district 
but who has lost money on every bit of 
flour he has purchased on this crop, and 
he will not speculate very soon again. 
Consequently, flour buying by the baking 
trade will probably be very conservative 
on the balance of this crop. 

BAKERS TO MEET 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at the Chittenden Hotel, 
Columbus, Dec. 8, plans were completed 
for the annual convention, which will be 
held at Columbus, Jan. 19-20. A com- 
mittee is formulating a very interesting 
programme, and will have some interest- 
ing discussions on organization, co-opera- 
tion, etc. A special drive will be made 
to get the small baker interested in the 
state association. 

. 

W. A. B. Covert. of the Covert Baking 
Co., Middleport, Ohio, was in Columbus 
Dec. 13, on his way to Berkeley, Cal., 
where he will visit for three months. 
Mr. Covert’s son will have charge of the 
baking business during his father’s ab- 
sence. 





ST. LOUIS MASTER BAKERS 

The monthly meeting of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Protective and Benevo- 
lent Association was presided over by 
President Machatschek, and three new 
members admitted. 

President Machatschek reported hav- 
ing attended an executive meeting of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America in 

Chicago, and while there visited a num- 
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ber of bakeries. He found conditions 
about the same as in St. Louis, and the 
same demand for cheaper bakery goods, 
because of a decrease in the price of 
commodities used in their manufacture. 

There was- some discussion of “How 
can the retail baker advertise success- 
fully?” It was felt that a paper gotten 
out by local bakers would be of much 
interest to the public, and Herman 
Herschfeld has been given charge of the 
matter. 

The committee working for the school 
of baking expects to have it ready in a 
short time, and is looking for a compe- 
tent instructor. 

A demonstration of the making of 
sprengele was given by Theodore Kiefer 
and President Machatschek. This was 
of particular value to the members, as 
the season is here for making this class 
of bakery goods. 

The present officers were nominated 
for another year, and an invitation was 
received from the Baker Ladies’ Singing 
Society to attend its entertainment and 
dance. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpuia, Pa., Dec. 17.—There 
was a reduction of 2c in the price of the 
large loaf and Ic in the small loaf of 
bread in this city on Dec. 1. The action 
was taken by the bakers’ committee of 
the city and announced by Louis J. Kolb 
and William Freihofer, representing the 
committee. The American Stores Co., 
which conducts a chain of groceries here, 
had previously announced a_ reduction 
from 9c to 8c for its bread. 

The decline was the result of a general 
clamor due to the recent sharp drop in 
flour, and the action was taken in spite of 
the fact that many of the bakers, espe- 
cially the largest ones, were stocked up 
with high priced flour, and there had been 
little or no reduction in the cost of labor 
and none in the cost of fuel. 

The decline in sugar, however, was an 
important factor with those making pas- 
try, and there has been a general reduc- 
tion in prices of pies, cakes, etc. 

Stocks of flour now in bakers’ hands 
are working into small compass, and 
increased buying is anticipated after the 
turn of the year. 

NOTES 

The People’s Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
with $25,000 capital, is a new concern in 
the field. 

A one story bakery belonging to Robert 
H. Elmer, Cape May Court House, 
burned on Dec. 1. 

At Wilmington, Del., the price of bread 
has been reduced from 14c to 12c for the 
large loaves and from 12c to 10c¢ for the 
smaller ones. The chain stores have re- 
duced the 9c loaf to 8c. 

Early this month, creditors filed a’ pe- 
tition to have Anthony Stringo, trading 
as the Shubert pastry shop, of this city, 
adjudged an_ involuntary bankrupt. 
Liabilities are not large. Samuel H. Mc- 
Laughlin has been appointed receiver. 

Title to land with a frontage of about 
300 feet on Kensington Avenue, 376 feet 
on Airdrie Street and 492 feet on the 
connecting railway has been taken by 
Louis J. Kolb for the General Baking 
Co., which will build a $300,000 plant on 
the site. 

Acquitted of charges of complicity in 
the wrecking of the North Penn Bank, 
Louis H. Michel, former president of 
the bank, is back at his bakery at Thirty- 
first and Diamond streets. He says he 
will stick to the art of making bread 
and pastry, and is through with banking 
forever. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





AMONG THE SUPPLY MEN 

Arthur Berret, aged 52, representa- 
tive of P. Ballantine & Sons for many 
years, died Dec. 8, in a hospital at Phila- 
delphia, from pneumonia. He had been 
ailing for some time. The deceased 
joined the staff of P. Ballantine & Sons 
Jan. 1, 1907, and since that time, as well 
as rendering great service for his com- 
pany, had made many friends among the 
bakers of the country and the members 
of the allied trades, and his death will be 
regarded as a great loss by both bakers 
and his associates. He is survived by a 
widow, Mary Josephine Berret. 


Owing to the growth of the business of 
the Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., New York, 


it has necessitated the increase of its 
authorized capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000, 

The Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chica- 
go, has recently secured the services of 
Kenneth B. Fiske as general manager. 
He is a young man who has spent the 
past 10 years chiefly in sales management 
and sales promotion work, It is.the in- 
tention of the Roberts Portable Oven Co. 
to build an aggressive sales and service 
organization, with a view to better co-op- 
eration with bakers, jobbers and members 
of the allied trades. This company is 
making alterations to its offices at 853 
West North Avenue, and is fitting up a 
small show room in which its most popular 
ovens will be exhibited. 

The Famous Oven Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York, recently appointed T, M. Flanagan 
general manager to succeed C. H. French, 
president, who has resigned. Mr, Flana- 
gan was for many years connected with 
the Consolidated Gas Co., of New York, 
also with the industrial department of 
the Citizens’ Gas Co., Indianapolis, and 
later joined W. L. Powers as consulting 
industrial appliance engineer. This con- 
nection was maintained until the war be- 
gan, when he entered the tank corps. 
Previous to becoming connected with the 
Famous reel oven organization, he was a 
representative of the Selas Co. 

An heir to the fortunes of the Jaburg- 
Miller Co., Inc.. New York, was born 
Nov. 22 to Mr. and Mrs. Martin Miller. 
Mr. Miller is secretary-treasurer of this 
concern, his wife being the sister of John 
Jaburg, president of the company. The 
boy will be named Martin, Jr. 

After four years studying the require- 
ments of the bakery business, the Smith 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, has recently 
perfected and placed on the market a 
new “201” exact weight scale. Among 
the many improvements claimed for this 
machine are that it has great speed, and 
is light and easy to handle. It is also 
built of aluminum. During recent years 
the Smith Scale Co. manufactured and 
sold to leading bake shops a number of 
its “101” scales, but the recent make is 
considered a great improvement over the 
former. These scales are chiefly used for 
hand scaling of dough and checking di- 
viders; they also make possible fast, ac- 
curate dough scaling practical for any 
class of labor. All the scales sent out 
from this factory are subjected to severe 
and unique tests. 

A. S. Purves. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bakers Using High Grade Flour and Baking 
Quality Bread—Sales Steady, with 
Few Reductions in Prices 


Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 17.—Flour is 
very unsettled, and there is a general 
tendency to limit operations and await 
developments. The recent advance in 
wheat aroused hopes that prices had at 
last reached bottom and were due for 
a good rally, if not a permanent advance. 
The subsequent decline, however, left 
the trade in a state of uncertainty. Ca- 
nadian flour is still being offered here, 
and prices generally are more in line 
with prices from the Northwest. It is 
understood that some business has been 
put through lately, but the volume is 
said to have been small. 

Some cancellations are being made at 
the market difference. Shipping instruc- 
tions are coming in quite satisfactorily. 
Some orders are being held up on account 
of the buyer being financially embar- 
rassed, and the mills are nursing these 
orders along in the best manner possible. 

A few local sellers of flour report that 
some buyers have been in the market for 
first and second clears. The improved 
demand for these flours had the effect 
of creating a better feeling. 

Bakers in most instances are well 
stocked with flour, and are only buying in 
small quantities until the supplies they 
have on hand are exhausted. The small 
baker is in the market, but the quantity 
taken by this class has not totaled even 
a fair volume. 

Flour dealers say that Baltimore bak- 
ers are using a higher grade of flour for 
bread baking than ever before. Bakers 
give that as one reason why they cannot 
reduce the price of bread. Some time 
ago, when business began to fall off, the 
bakers partly blamed themselves, and 
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began to produce the very best loaf pos- 
sible, in order to successfully compete 
with home baking. They not only use 
better flour, but have also improved the 
quality of the bread in other ways. 

Sales of bread continue fair, and 
prominent bakers report business steady. 
Prices which prevailed last month aje 
still in force by the majority of bakers 
there being but few instances where 

rice cuts have been made, and then «nly 

y the smaller bakers. ; 

Although flour prices have declined 
during the month, prominent bakers \-ho 
have maintained bread prices say that 
labor continues high, and that the costs 
of other ingredients entering the bakery 
products have not declined sufficiently 
warrant a further reduction in prices. 

Sales of pies, cakes and rolls in soine 
localities show slight increases. Leading 
bakers continue to impress upon the eft 
to make quality products, and it is (lt 
that the industry can reach a higher leye| 
by doing so. It is pointed out by some 
bakers, especially those who sell their 
products to the better class trade, that 
consumers would rather pay a slig) il) 
higher price for quality goods than a {0 
cents less for poorer quality. 

Powdered buttermilk is quiet to fuir, 
and supplies are liberal. Prices show no 
important change, and are quoted }) 
local supply houses at 19@20c lb. There 
is a fair demand in some quarters {or 
skim milk powder, but supplies exceed 
tne demand, and prices quoted are 23 
@24c. Supplies of albumen are fairly 
liberal, and demand moderate; prices re- 
main steady at 80@85c lb. 

There has been a slightly better ce- 
mand for nuts during December, !ut 
buyers are not showing any willingness to 
stock up. Buying is mostly for near-}) 
needs., California almonds are reported 
in light supply, with small inquiry. There 
is little call for walnuts, and business jis 
considerably below that of normal years. 
Brazil nuts and pecans are wanted. Prices 
generally show no important change. 

The call for raisins continues good, hut 
supplies are not large, and prices are 
firm. The trade is awaiting the announce- 
ment of the second opening prices by the 
California Associated Raisin Co., which 
is expected soon. There is a slightly bet- 
ter call for currants, Demand for 
peaches is light. 

The sugar situation is satisfactory, 
both as to price and ability to purchase in 
quantity. While the wholesale price is 
9¥%4c in this market, refiners are holding 
wholesale sugar dealers, who supply the 
baking: trade, to contracts made months 
ago, deliveries of which are being made 
now at about 4@6c higher than the pres- 
ent market. A protest is being made by 
the wholesalers to the federal govern 
ment, with a view to getting a law passed 
that will cancel these contracts, in order 
that sugar may be bought at a lower 
rate, giving this advantage to the con- 
sumer. 


MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 


The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry, held 
Dec. 1, was turned into a stag social. All 
important business had been cleaned up 
at the:executive board meeting in tl 
afternoon, leaving the evening free fo: 
entertainment provided by a committ: 
consisting of Charles Edmonston, C. | 
Meade and F. R. Young. There were 
number of boxing matches, and Stan! 
R. Erdman, of the Baltimore office o! 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills’ Co., enter- 
tained with baritone solos, whicht we 
well received. A luncheon followed t!. 
entertainment. , 


NOTES 


V. J. Purkrabeck has sold his Annapo- 
lis bakery to Crandall & Barber. 

S. Hauswald’s Sons, 2700 Edmonsto: 
Avenue, have added three new routes to 
their delivery system. 

Fred A. Muller, 1716 East Bidd! 
Street, has added another steam bread 
oven and auto truck. 

William Wirth, 400 South Pulaski 
Street, Paul Voigt, Oakley Street, anc 
Kirby Lane, have added dough mixers. 

M. N. Smith, Annapolis, has sold to 
Casper Mayhofer, who has overhauled the 
establishment and installed a public-view 
bakery. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., 612 Water 
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has started an extensive advertis- 
oe compalgn on its Harvest Queen flour, 
using newspapers and billboards, 

H. C. Benner, secretary of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Industry, 
is superintendent of manufacturing for 
the Meade Baking Co., Asquith Street. 

C. E. Dennis, formerly manager of the 
White bakery, Baltimore, a branch of 
the City Baking Co., has bought the Con- 
rad bakery, 1202 North Dallas Street, 
ind will specialize in cakes. 
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Carl Reinhardt, son of Charles Rein- 
hardt, Baltimore, vice president of the 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, will enter the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, in January. 

Snyder Bros., wholesale bakers at An- 
napolis, have completed their new two 
story stucco bakery, 30x50, equipped with 
a Petersen oven, dough mixer and mold- 
er. Other equipment will be added dur- 
ing the winter. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 1—The technical 
edueation affairs in connection with the 
‘king trade in England are at the mo- 
nent in a transition stage. The City & 
‘,ilds of London Institute has partly 
hrogated its function as an examining 
hoard. The individual schools have, in 
nsequence, to institute examinations of 
heir own, but the question has arisen in 
nnection with these examinations, 
-hether the examiners should be local 
en, or whether there should be overseers 

attend the practical demonstrations 

the competing students. It has been 

‘ovisionally settled that such overseers 

necessary to maintain a common 
ndard, and to co-ordinate the work. 
ey are to be appointed by the educa- 
on committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers. Diplomas are 

‘iy to be awarded to full time day stu- 


\nother matter causing some feeling 
ing the educationalists is with regard 
the allocation of the scholarships to 
appointed out of the money sub- 
ibed recently by bakers and others for 

- memorial scholarships of about $250 
per annum, to three or four young bak- 
ers. Each school expects, or almost de- 
monds, its share. The matter has been 
settled for the moment by the allocation 
of one scholarship each, for full time day 
students, at the Cardiff, Manchester and, 
London schools, These are to be award- 
ed by the local authorities, for the pur- 
pose of assisting students who have al- 
ready attended the school for one session, 
to continue their studies for a second 

ir. There are now eight scholarships 
ivailable in England for young bakers 
who wish to take advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities provided. 

HIGHEST WAGES 

The highest wages paid to bakers in 
Great Britain are in Dublin. For over 
two months there has been a disagree- 
ment, which was ultimately submitted to 
arbitration, and is now settled. The 
original demand of the bakers was for 
in increase of $5 per week. The arbiter 
has given an award allowing half that 
unount, and has reduced the working 
veek from 47 to 46 hours. 

\ccording to the new scale, ordinary 
table hands working a daylight shift are 
to receive $22.50, and ovenmen $26.50 per 
week. For those on the afternoon and 
evening turn, the wage is $2 per week 
more. In the ordinary course of trade 
these wages would create a migration of 
operative bakers to the district in which 
they obtain, but outsiders from the north 
of Ireland or from Scotland or England 
cannot easily find a footing in the Irish 
capital. The workmen’s union there is 
ery strong, and does not encourage out- 
iders. On this account it is unlikely 
that the high wages now determined for 
Dublin will incite bakers elsewhere to 
undue agitation, in spite of the remark- 

le disparity in condition. 

In London, for instance, the standard 
‘age is still $17.25. There was a bonus 

{ $2 per week to be given if employers 
cre able to maintain the price of bread 
it 32e per 4-lb loaf, but, in spite of a 
cry strenuous effort, this has not been 
lone, and, in consequence, workmen have 
not received the increase, and are, even 
in the opinion of the union officials, not 
ikely to get it except by government 
compulsion. 

In Dublin, in addition to his ordinary 
wage, each baker has a week’s holiday 
with full pay, which is equivalent to 48c 
per week on his wages. If he works over- 
time he is paid 68¢ per hour if a table 
hand, and 74c if an oven man, if he 
works over 46 hours per week. In Lon- 
don, although there is an understanding 


that the week’s work is 48 hours, and 
to that rule the large concerns subscribe, 
it is quite common in the small bakeries 
for the men to work 50 to 60 hours with- 
out being paid any overtime. 


NOT VERY HONEST 


Part of the procedure adopted by the 
government recently when the bread sub- 
sidy was removed was to require all bak- 
ers to make a correct return, on a certain 
date, of all flour in stock. This return 
was to be the basis of their claim for re- 


Swansea, it is assumed that the much 
more diverse people of London have only 
to have these goods brought to their no- 
tice, to make them equally enthusiastic. 
This idea has been so often falsified that 
one wonders why such clever business 
people insist on being taught the lesson 
from their own experience rather than 
learning it so much more cheaply from 
that of others. 

It seems that, in South Wales, there is 
an edible seaweed gathered, the fronds 
of wiuich young people eat. This is 
called laver. The firm to which refer- 
ence is made above makes this into small 
cakes with oatmeal or bread crumbs, 
and these are lightly fried in oil and sold 
as laver bread. It is this “bread” that 
has been heralded as a specialty, and 
sold at the firm’s restaurant. 

The small cake weighs about two 
ounces, and is loose in texture, soft, and 
nearly black in color. It is evidently 
dipped in a thin batter before frying. 
Some courage is required on the part of 
the uninitiated to start eating, for the 
appearance is not in the least inviting. 
The taste is something like that of cold 
mushroom, with a suspicious flavor of 
the seaside. 

It is natural enough that people who 





NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE 





failures. 


great game of life wisely and well. 


our country. 
selves and faith in our fellowman, 


“Come! 





From the President of the American Association of the Baking 
Industry to the Bakers of America 


Another year has gone, and with it all our mistakes, worries and 
Let us hope we have learned valuable lessons from them, and 
that, on account of these experiences, we are now better fitted to play the 


May our resolution be to make the new year one of uplift, uplift for 
ourselves, for our employees, for our competitors, for our industry, for 
The key that will unlock the door is faith,—faith in our- 


So, in the words of Dr, Frank Crane, “Drop the past, as your night 
garment, and put on the fresh clothing of hope. 
cool waters of faith—it’s ever running, runs out from under the Great 
White Throne, and runs through the city streets. 

No more tears and regrets. ‘Take your hat, old friend, and 
come with me. We'll go and meet the adventurous future. 

“Undismayed and unafraid we'll greet the New Year.” 


Wash your face in the 


C. N. Power. 








bate on the flour for which they had to 
pay the higher price during the month 
that the price of bread was kept down. 
It seems that a good many bakers did 
not make their returns quite correctly, 
the general tendency being to minimize 
the amount of stocks. 

The ministry of food, which still retains 
a staff of nearly 4,000 officials, has been 
busy detecting lapses from honesty in 
this matter, and some substantial fines 
have been inflicted. As the amount re- 
coverable by the baker was 22s 6d on 
each sack of flour bought and baked at 
the higher price while selling bread at 
the lower, the temptation seemed too 
strong for some people; but, if all tales 
are true, as told in the trade, some men 
who did not make correct returns were 
not discovered. 

There are stories about flour being 
stored in cellars, kitchens, and attics, and 
conveniently forgotten when the sacks 
were counted for claim purposes. For 
this condition of things the food control 
department is much to blame. The meth, 
od devised of making bakers pay 22s 6d 
per sack more for flour for a whole 
month while the price of bread was*kept 
at the figure charged before the increase 
was the most complicated and absurd that 
could be devised. Its one virtue in the 
eyes of the officials probably was that it 
made their maintenance in office secure 
until the whole matter is cleared up. This 
is not yet accomplished, and the investi- 
gations and prosecutions may prolong 
the job for many months. 


LAVER BREAD 

I referred some time ago to the efforts 
of a Welsh catering firm which had de- 
signs on the conquest of London in “lav- 
er bread.” The method of attack was 
essentially provincial. Because certain 
articles have secured much popularity 
among the miners of the Rhondda val- 
ley, who on holiday frequent Cardiff and 


may have enjoyed eating laver in their 
young days may be enthusiastic about the 
seaweed in this new form as “bread,” but 
it is unlikely that any appreciable num- 
ber of the London public can be encour- 
aged to acquire the taste. Even people 
of Welsh extraction outgrow their na- 
tive juvenile fancies, and will eat laver 
bread only when in a reminiscent mood. 
I know of no provincial foodstuff, how- 
ever popular in a locality, that has re- 
tained its vogue on being introduced into 
London. Continental importations are 
much more successful, especiaity as small 
fancy cakes. 
IMITATION 

The firm that is introducing laver bread 
in London has several confectionery and 
restaurant establishments in Cardiff and 
Swansea, Enterprising and courageous, 
it is always anxious to strike out in new 
lines, and it generally succeeds. It was 
one of the very few firms that introduced 
in England automatic buffets on the slot 
system, but, as the towns in which it 
trades have not large moving populations, 
these automatic arrangements soon lost 
their novelty. 

The firm is the first in Great Britain to 
imitate the window display baking which 
has become so popular in America. In 
its establishment at Swansea there has 
been installed a reel oven, gas heated, to 
be worked in view of the public. This 
will certainly be quite a popular display 
there, and will probably soon be copied 
in London, particularly if this firm can 
find suitable premises for installing a 
similar plant here. As all the large 
stores are now adding bakery depart- 
ments to their businesses, developments 
will probably be in that direction of 
spectacular baking. 


SCIENTIFIC REPORTS 


We are here waxing great in the mat- 
ter of “industrial research” and “scien- 
tific” reports thereon. Our government, 
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or some one in authority, provides grants 
for “scientific” investigators in connec- 
tion with certain industries, and these 
worthy people justify the outlay by pub- 
lishing the results of their experiments. 
In the current issue of the Biochemical 
Journal, published by the society with 
the same title, such a report appears with 
the description, “An experimental study 
of the effect of certain organic and in- 
organic substances on the bread making 
properties of flour, and on the fermenta- 
tion of yeast.” The authors are two 
ladies connected with the “Household and 
Social Science Department, Kings Col- 
lege for Women.” 

This incursion would not be entitled to 
any notice but for the fact that it ap- 
pears in a purely scientific journal, edit- 
ed and controlled by a board of profes- 
sors, and that one of its authors is re- 
ceiving public money for her work. As 
“research work”, it would be difficult to 
compile anything more futile, or to dis- 
play in its compilation a looser grasp of 
the essentials in such an inquiry. The 
main, in fact the only, measure of re- 
sults of experiments used is the bulk of 
loaves of bread, and the assumption 
throughout is that yeast is simply a gas 
producing agent, capable of acceleration 
or retardation under certain conditions, 
or on the addition of certain substances. 

Thus, a small dough is made, and in- 
cubated, and the time noted when the 
skin cracks. There is evidently not the 
least suspicion that if only the quantity 
of water is altered, or the method and 
extent of manipulation changed, the 
cracking point is either hastened or de- 
layed. Time is the factor principally 
considered as important, but manipula- 
tion, as every baker knows, has much 
more to do with the texture and bulk of 
a loaf than time or yeast. 

The researchers had no idea of the 
physical nature of the gluten of flour, 
as they set out to look for effects in 
chemically aérated doughs by the addi- 
tion of a little blood serum. In ferment- 
ed dough they found, by their crude 
methods of measurement, that 1 per cent 
of serum to 100 of flour produced the 
maximum increase in bulk, but that the 
“power” of the serum deteriorated after 
the first day. 

Lime water was used in bread, but ap- 
parently without any precise idea of its 
possible purpose, or with any adjustment 
of means to ends. Evidently the quantity 
used had been excessive, and it produced 
a loaf smaller than the normal. The 
authors seem to have anticipated some in- 
hibiting effects on the production of 
acidity in dough from the use of lime 
water, as they state that it did not stop 
acid production, but only neutralized 
acid already formed,—not a very pro- 
found discovery. 

The fault with these researchers into 
the mysterious and difficult problems of 
bread making is that they have only 
the haziest ideas as to the nature of the 
constituents used or of the problems 
that require to be solved before the 
subtleties of dough fermentation can be 
understood, or any progress made in the 
scientific knowledge of the industry. 
The jargon of science helps to hide the 
futility or even the stupidity of a good 
deal of the matter on bread that appears 
in scientific journals, Yet there is a 
great field for real research in the. in- 
dustry. 

BREAD PRICES 

Since last month, bread prices in the 
United Kingdom have remained fairly 
steady, except in London. In some parts 
of Lancashire, where it is the custom to 
use fat in the bread, it has been possi- 
ble to charge 37c per 4 lbs, but else- 
where throughout England 32c is the 
ruling price. There seems to be little 
difficulty in obtaining 35c in the large 
towns in Ireland, while 3lc is the gen- 


-eral rate in Scotland. 


London is an exception to any sort of 
rule of steadiness. As a supreme effort, 
32c were generally obtained when flour 
was raised 22s 6d per sack, on the cessa- 
tion of the subsidy. The factories still 
maintain this rate, and in geveral dis- 
tricts where the small bakers are well 
organized they manage to secure the 
same price, but the majority are content 
to obtain 30c, while many districts are 
at 28@29c. 

The co-operative societies are the de- 
pressing agents, but there is one locality 
in which the small bakers actually sell 
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at Ic less than the societies. In these 
variations of prices there is no intelligi- 
ble rule _by which the differences can 
explained. The explanation of the co- 
operative societies’ attitude lies in the 
fact that their members are trade union- 
ists, keen in connection with their own 
work to obtain the highest wages that 
their organization can exact. It is only 
a concession to consistency that they 
should pay their workmen when they, as 
members of societies, adopt the réle of 
pee the very highest wages in the 
industry. At the same time the justifi- 
cation for the existence of the societies as 
mutual traders is that they save the mid- 
dleman’s and capitalist’s profits, and must 
therefore sell cheaply. 

These societies are not the only cut- 
ters. There are in every district many 
back street businesses of which the trade 
is very small. The proprietor may do 
all his own work, or may employ only 
one old man, who is content to work 
long hours for a low wage. One of these 
small men, by affecting even slightly the 
trade of his nearest neighbor, sometimes 
brings down or keeps down the price of 
a whole district. 

A greater sinner, more difficult to deal 
with, is the multiple shop man who sells 
his loaves only over the counter. These 
men have money, and are always pre- 
pared to run one of their shops at a loss 
to keep up the volume of. the trade in 
that shop, or to destroy an awkward 
competitor. As a rule, also, they are 
strongly individualistic in character and, 
even if members of the trade associa- 
tions, take no part in their work, and 
are generally unwilling to be bound by 
findings of these societies. 

The conditions under which these mul- 
tiple shop businesses are conducted put 
their proprietors in a particularly favor- 
able position for selling for small profits; 
their overhead expenses are much less 
than are those of the factory or the or- 
dinary mixed business, and they have no 
outside distribution charges. As long as 
the large bakers hold out for 32c, the 
same price is possible for all districts in 
which the bakers are well organized. 
But the whole trade is in an extremely 
nervous state, as financial stringency is 
beginning to appear again among the 
smaller traders. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH PRICES 


Quite naturally the increase in bread 
prices has considerably reduced sales in 
nearly every district, and, wherever some 
one sells cheap bread, there is a certain 
transfer of trade. I hear that some of 
the large bakers have lost over a third 
of their trade, and the small bakers who 
make shop sales only are in the same 
position. As people must continue to 
eat, they are evidently getting bread of 
some kind. At the moment, potatoes are 
plentiful, and where families are large 
the potato diet is being increased. 

Curiously enough, there is actually a 
good deal less change in the state of 
business in the poor than in the rich lo- 
calities. This seeming anomaly was thus 
explained to me by a friend who operates 
in a poor district: the poor workers are 
in the habit of taking lunch with them 
from their homes, and find bread more 
convenient than anything else; although 
it is now dear they must have it, and re- 
duce expenditure on some luxury, or, for 
that matter, on some other necessity, 
so as to pay for bread. This experience 
and this explanation comes from several 
working class districts. 


A BUSINESS PHENOMENON 


In spite of amalgamations with firms 
that had not hitherto been startlingly 
successful, the Aérated Bread Co, in 
London seems to keep growing in pros- 
perity, and for no reason that others in 
the same line of business can discover. 
Like many, it suffered during the war 
period, principally on account of short 
food supplies and government rationing. 
In 1915-16 the net profits were only 
$85,000, falling in the succeeding year 
to a loss of $73,000. 

An amalgamation was made with a 
leading cake firm which, some years be- 
fore, had actually gone into liquidation, 
but the absorption seemed to do the 
A.B.C, good. In 1918-19 its profits were 


$760,000, and in the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1920, they had risen to $827,000. In 
the first of those years a dividend of 30 
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per cent was paid, and last year 25 per 
cent. 

In 1919 the capital was largely in- 
creased. During the past year it has 
been augmented by nearly $5,000,000. Of 
the new shares the majority were issued 
to shareholders as a bonus in respect of 
accumulated reserves and share pre- 
miums. At the present price the ordi- 
nary shares of this company yield an 
actual 141% per cent, although the nomi- 
nal dividend is 25. A great many share- 
holders of the concern are small invest- 
ors, who depend on their dividends for 
subsistence. The shops of the company 
are numerous, but by no means of the 
highest class. 

JoHn KirkKtanp. 





THESIS ON SALESMANSHIP 


Interesting Paper Read by Frederick G. 
Davis, Sales Manager Schulze Baking 
Co., at Michigan Convention 


“If I could bring to you anything 
that was new, anything that has not been 
discussed from every conceivable angle, 
I would feel that I possessed a deep 
insight into the many and varied prob- 
lems of salesmanship which have been 
so conspicuously before the public for 
these many years. 

“All of us have suffered long and have 
been kind in listening to the fancied wis- 
dom of those who have, like myself, been 
placed in the spotlight for the time be- 
ing, as an oracle from whom much wis- 
dom is expected, but in most cases is 
followed with disappointment. 

“It is not my purpose (I am not as 
foolish as that) to delve into the mys- 
teries (if there be any) of salesman- 
ship, to the extent of covering the field 
by the general statement that the suc- 
cess or failure of a selling organization 
finds its answer under the general term 
of psychology. The poor old word and 
the poor old subject. It has been tor- 
tured to death. It has been used more 
as a vehicle upon which theoretical argu- 
ment could ride than as a common sense 
principle upon which you and I can build 
a successful business. I cannot but feel 
that applied psychology finds its fullest 
expression in applied common sense. 

“I grant, after many years of experi- 
ence on the firing line, that there is much 
to be learned in the art of salesmanship, 
but I insist that all of the ideas ad- 
vanced and all of the talk indulged in, 
and all of the written pages, and all of 
the mental steam pressure that has been 
applied, amount to practically nothin 
as compared with the old reliable an 
practical use of business common sense. 
Salesmanship in its broadest sense nev- 
ertheless brings out many facts and 
many theories that have to be reckoned 
with. 

“You want to know, as I want to know, 
what is the practical side of the ques- 
tion, and how we can convert our knowl- 
edge into something worth while, or con- 
vert poor salesmanship into a more pro- 
ductive and profitable force in the or- 
ganizations with which we are connected. 

“The successful minister is just as 
good a salesman as you or I; so is the 
successful lawyer. Can you conceive of 
a more direct, positive exhibition of good 
salesmanship than has always character- 
ized the efforts of our friend Billy Sun- 
day in his campaigns of religious fervor? 
I know of no man that has exhibited 
more nearly to the plus degree the basic 
principles of salesmanship than has Billy 
Sunday. 

“T realize that it’s a far call from 
selling religion to selling bread, but nev- 
ertheless the same fundamental princi- 
ples are involved, and perhaps I need 
not go further in my argument, for vou 
have already determined in your minds 
just what Billy Sunday does and the way 
he does it, in order to achieve the suc- 
cesses in his undertakings that have fol- 
lowed him so continuously. 

“Let us be more definite in what we 
have to say relative to this matter. You 
and I have known innumerable men, 
salesmen who have upset all the theories 
and all the calculations that we have 
induiged ourselves in, in the selection of 
men to secure business for us. We have 
seen men without an outward suggestion 
of being good salesmen, who have from 
the first demonstrated their ability to 
not only secure business, but to hold it. 
I never have known such men but that 


they impressed me more and more with 
the fact that a salesman is usually a 
salesman. 

“On the other hand, we have had con- 
tra experiences—that of selecting men 
who checked nearly to the 100 per cent 
mark with the theoretical and psycho- 
logical code that is supposed to insure 
against failure in the selection of sales- 
men. 

“I have studied closely and thoroughly 
such theories, in the hopes that I might 
find a path that would lead to the selec- 
tion of men who would deliver the goods, 
and avoid the expensive experience of 
hiring men who proved themselves in- 
competent and unreliable, but I am free 
to say to you that I have yet to find an 
established code that insures any such 
thing. On the contrary, I consider such 
methods of employment decidedly vision- 
ary and decidedly unsatisfactory. 

“Well, then, you say, What is to be 
done in order to secure such men as we 
are looking for? and this brings me to 
the crux of the whole matter, and once 
again, after our ramblings over the fields 
of speculation and theory, have come 
back to the exercise of our common 
sense and business judgment. 

“Perhaps it will be well for us to 
start right here to consider this question 
further by making the statement which 
I believe to be true, that salesmen, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are almost in- 
variably the counterpart and reflection 
of the men that are directly over them. 

“How in the world can you expect to 
energize a sales organization into its best 
and strongest activity if you have not 
first energized yourself into action that 
will produce all through your organiza- 
tion that spirit of good fellowship, good 
will and determination to succeed? It 
no more can be done than a dishonest 
man can impress others with his honesty. 
One is just as sensible a thing to expect 
as the other. 

“IT do not wish to be understood as in 
any sense making an attempt to moral- 
ize. I am simply treating the question 
from a selfish money making standpoint, 
but let us reason together along these 
lines, 

“Do not spend your time or your ener- 
gy in attempting to build up an effective 
sales organization when you have not 
got an effective product upon which they 
can stand and develop your business. 

“First of all, get right with yourself, 
get right with your product, and the 
process of getting right with your sales- 
men will naturally follow. The very 
foundation of a successful business rests 
in the quality of the goods that are of- 
fered. 

“I am as proud of the achievements 
of our company as a man can be, and 
be decent toward his fellow-competitors, 
but I have said before what I say now, 
that I sincerely believe that fully three 
quarters of the success of any successful 
baking industry rests with the product 
itself, and the balance may properly be 
credited to the efforts of the sales or- 
ganization; so, as I say, if you start 
right with your product, there is a 
splendid chance of your ending right 
with your sales organization. 

“I realize fully that in making this 
statement I am exhibiting a reversal in 
form, for it is altogether too general for 
sales managers to lay claim to all that 
is good and virtuous in their organiza- 
tion. I am drifting a little from the 
general subject, but I feel that it is 
necessary to do so, in order that the 
foundation of all that I have to say 
may be clearly seen and understood. 

“Now, then, more about the selling end 
of your business and ours. 

“Do not attempt to exercise too much 
authority over your organization. Carry 
a firm but a pleasant hand. 

“Set them a good example, and do not 
expect them to set one for you. 

“Water will never rise above its source, 
and a salesman’s methods will never be 
any better than his employer’s. 

“Rules and regulations governing 
salesmen are largely time misspent and 
energy dissipated. 

“Get close to your men. Get close 
enough so that they will tell you their 
personal trials and tribulations. Get 
close enough so that they will confer 
with you over matters of importance. 
Get close enough to them so that they 
will want to do the best they can for you 
at all times, without the necessity of ap- 
plying pressure. 
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“A salesman with whom you aire 
obliged to apply constant pressure to 
get results is in the wrong business, nq 
the sooner it is determined whether |. 
can be successfully rebuilt or not, {he 
better it will be for all concerned. 

“I contend that every sales orga) :- 
tion with which I have been conne:!eq 
or know anything about has been sj\c- 
cessful in exact proportion as it put its 
heart, body and soul into the work | '\at 
it undertook to do. Watch your | jen 
carefully. Keep them healthy in 5). ;jt 
and in mind. Never hesitate to ¢- 
knowledge to them when your goods «:¢ 
‘off or when you are unable to ren \ey 
the service to the trade that is \ sur 
usual custom. By so doing you » jin 
their confidence, and they will ret irp 
theirs to you a hundred fold. Cr. . te 
within your men a pleasant, sunshijy, 
optimistic disposition so strong and <y 
sure that, when they come in con 
with your customers, the same spirit 
reflect itself, and no trade can 
resist such influences. 

“No man, in my opinion, has « 
been any bigger, better or stronger | 
he really is determined to be. 

“Create within your organization 
desire to better their position indivi 
ally, and then proceed to show your ») +) 
how to do it, 

“Salesmanship treated theoretical]: 

a dangerous plaything, and should jy 
eliminated at all hazards. 

“Practical salesmanship is the tl 
that counts. 

“Don’t expect from your men | 
which you cannot deliver yourself. |) 
not expect the impossible, but by 
means keep a course mapped out \ 
ahead that never varies in its direc! 
from the course that leads to gre 
achievement. 

“Nd man can be successful who 
honesty of speech and dishonesty 
heart. ; 

“No man can long represent himselt 
be that which he is not. There is 
stronger and more positive influence t! 
you and I are constantly sending out 
those with whom we come in cont 
than anything we may say or anyth 
that we may do. 

“It is the very spirit of sincerity, ho 
esty and integrity that imparts itself 
the trade, and in return creates co! 
dence, respect and friendship, which 
the end means a larger and better bi 
ness,—this is real salesmanship. 

“There is no fool quite as big a fi 
as he who thinks he can successfully p 
off spurious ability for the real arti 
and in this connection I strongly « 
sincerely advocate the principle of bui 
ing your organization from the grou 
up along the lines of what you kn 
and I know, and every successful n 
knows, to be the basic principle of soun: 
salesmanship. 

“Too many of us treat altogether 
lightly the responsibilities of our sal 
men. They are the connecting link | 
tween ourselves and our custom 
What they do and say is presuma!) 
what we would do and say. They 
the reflection with the trade of the hous: 
they represent. You have figurativ: 
if not literally, given them your pow 
of attorney to represent you and w! 
your house stands for with the peo} 
to whom you must look for your busi- 
ness. 

“This is indeed a serious matter, 4 
it behooves us to see that we are r 
resented exactly as we should be rep 
sented. + 

“In the hiring of your salesmen, 
urge upon you the importance of maki 
your selections with great care and eq) 
deliberation, in*order that you may 
reasonably sure that you have the n 
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terial with which you can build a sou: 


and effective selling force. 

“Really, gentlemen, as I approach t 
close of my talk to you, what have | 
said that is new? 
for in the last analysis it is for you a 
for me to take those principles of bu 
ness that we have found to be effecti 
strong and productive, and use them 
such a manner as will invariably brin 
about satisfactory results. 

“So commonplace is this whole matt: 
I am anxious to eliminate from the su! 
ject all of the theory and all of t! 


mysticism, and all of the (if I may b: 


allowed to say it) ‘bunk,’ and substitu! 
therefor just sound common sense. 
“In conclusion, may I say that yo 
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can do nothing better than to draw about 
you a type of men for your sales or- 
‘vanization that you can afford to be 
friendly and brotherly with, and by so 
doing create within your organization a 
aneere desire to render to you the best 
nd most loyal service of which they are 
ble . 
. hemenier that there lies deep in the 
oul of every one of us that force which 
sponds more truly and effectually to 
elligent and honest leadership than to 
etation or forced pressure. 
“He who gives niet of the best that 
in him is sure to receive most. No 
ness is liable to be larger or better 
vn its head. Do not look too far away 
vour troubles with your organization ; 
> may be closer to you than you 
ize, 
What ean I offer in conclusion that is 
effective in business #han just a 


practical use of the Golden Rule?” 


\KERY SUPPLIES LOWER 


ks in Consumers’ Hands Reduced to a 
Point Where More Active Demand 
Is Looked for 


B. Grenell, president National As- 
tion of Bakers’ Supply 
go: In general, most lines of mer- 
dise are plentiful at present, even in- 
ne many of those which were ex- 
ly difficult to secure two or three 
hs ago. There are still a few minor 
which are hard to procure, but 
ire few in number and they rep- 
t the less important kinds of mer- 
ise. However, while most manu fac- 
can make fairly prompt deliveries, 
eight situation has not improved to 
irked degree and we are still han- 
ned by the unusually long time re- 
to secure merchandise from manu- 
ers and in getting our finished 
ts to the baker. 
far as prices are concerned, there 
ry few exceptions to the general 
ird trend. There are a few lines 
ers’ supplies which are today sell- 
t less than half the price that was 
. few months ago—notably, sugar, 
coconut and skimmed milk pow- 
Chere are many other lines which 
naller reductions in price. Those 
have suffered the most radical re- 
have probably become pretty 
tabilized during the past two or 
weeks, but there are probably other 
which are still due for reductions 
the coming months. 
ers, as a rule, are buying from 
» mouth, in common with nearly 
ody else. However, bakers’ supply 
ire expecting a larger. volume of 
from now on, because in most 
bakers’ stocks have been reduced 
sint where they will soon be forced 
at a faster rate than they have 
making purchases during the past 
onths. 














“THE DELICACY OF DIXIE” 


rdon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., has for 
been making a specialty of a White 
t Cake, which he advertises under the 
e “The delicacy of Dixie.” One of 
nteresting things about Mr. Smith’s 
is the worldwide distribution he is 
ig on it. This year he has shipped 
to India, Germany, Scotland, Eng- 
, France, Porto Rico, Canada, Hawaii 
Philippines, Cuba, and all over the 
ted States. He does only a mail or- 
yusiness, and naturally does not get 
volume he would if he sold through 
, but Mr. Smith prefers the close 
ict he gets with his customers 
ugh the method he follows. 
peaking of the peculiar experiences he 
into once in a while, Mr. Smith tells 
cake he shipped in 1918 to an Ameri- 
soldier in Germany. The cake was 
red sent by the soldier’s mother, but 
rived in Germany after the soldier 
left for home, travelled around from 
t to post, and finally was returned to 
ile, Ala., two years after it was orig- 
mailed. 
e high price of the raw materials 
h Mr. Smith uses in his White Fruit 
e has somewhat restricted the demand 
* it this year, but he hopes by next 
r that conditions will be different, and 
he can then name a more popular 
ice for his product. 


Houses, - 
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COUNCIL OF AFFILIATED TRADES 





Satisfactory Progress Being Made—Programme of Development Outlined— 
Will Undertake Educational Campaign to Offset Unjust Criticism 
of Bakery Trade or Products—Leaders Encouraged 
by the Co-operation Shown 


B. B. Grenell, president of the recent- 
ly organized Council of Baking and Af- 
filiated Organizations, is very much en- 
couraged over the co-operation shown 
him by the various branches of the trade. 
He outlines the work ahead of the or- 
ganization in the following communica- 
tion: 

. “The next meeting of the Council of 





bakers in baker organizations—national, 
district, state and city. We believe that 
one of the best ways to help the smaller 
baker is to get him into such organiza- 
tions. 

“3. To increase the proportion of 


cakes and pies produced in the bakeshop. - 


It is realized that bakers have made very 
much greater progress in bread than they 


William F. Grimm 


Baking and Affiliated Organizations will 
be held in Chicago early in February. 
The exact date has not yet been deter- 
mined. The organizations represented in 
the council are co-operating to bring 
about a meeting of their various boards 
at approximately the same time. In this 
way one week can be devoted to the in- 
terests of the baking industry, and it will 
be easily possible to bring about as many 
conferences as are desired of all leaders 
in these organizations. 

“There has been no meeting of the 
council since it was organized in October. 
We have been able to accomplish a good 
deal by correspondence, and by personal 
conferences with individual members of 
the council whenever this has been pos- 
sible. The council has thus far been 
making plans along four separate lines, 
as follows: 

“], To provide a bureau of informa- 
tion regarding topics and speakers for 
bakers’ conventions. This will be for the 
benefit of all those who are planning for 
such conventions, whether they are na- 
tional, district, state or city. It is hoped 
to keep an up-to-date list of speakers 
who are available for this purpose, and 
who can render valuable service. 

“2, To increase the membership of 


have in cake and pies. The proportion 
of cakes now made in bakeshops is a 
very small part of the cakes consumed 
by householders. 

“4. To offset unjust and unfavorable 
criticism of bakers and bakery products 
by the right kind of publicity through 
the trade press, through the various or- 
ganizations affiliated with the council and, 
if possible, through the public press. 

“We would welcome suggestions from 
any source as to other ways in which the 
council may be useful, and also regard- 
ing the best ways of accomplishing the 
purposes mentioned above. 

“It has been most gratifying to note 
the interest which bakers and baker or- 
ganizations are taking in the new coun- 
cil and the splendid indorsement it has 
received from leaders in the various lines. 
The general opinion seems to be that 
there is a splendid field for such a co- 
ordinating influence.” 


C. N. Power, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
writes: “The next big event will be the 
meeting in Chicago early in February. 
This will be a meeting of the board of 
directors of each of the associations 
which make up the council, to be fol- 
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lowed by a meeting of the council itself, 
and then a two day conference, to which 
the president and secretary of every bak- 
er’s club and association in this country 
and Canada will be invited. We want to 
find out from them what the American 
— can do to help them in their 
work.” 





W. F. GRIMM MAKES CHANGE 

William F. Grimm, for many years su- 
pervisor for the Fleischmann Co., and 
one of the most popular men in the en- 
tire organization, recently resigned to 
become associated with the Ivan B. Nord- 
hem Co., of New York City. He is sales 
manager of the company’s bread adver- 
tising department. Mr. Grimm has an 
unusually wide circle of acquaintances 
among the bakers of this country. 

Mr. Grimm, on account of his 31 years’ 
experience with the Fleischmann Co., is 
entirely familiar with bread advertising. 
He has taken hold of his job, and says 
that his work is pretty much the same as 
his old position, viz., trying to create a 
greater consumption of bread through 
the medium of high class bread advertis- 
ing campaigns to be exploited through 
the medium of quality bread bakers 
throughout the country. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Dec. 18.—Although 
the bakery business is a little quiet just 
now, bakers are not worrying, for they 
all expect a good holiday trade in the 
next two weeks. After Jan. 1 the cus- 
tomary quietude and readjustment takes 
place, but following that there seems to 
be no doubt that business will be good. 
The consensus of opinion is that the pe- 
riod of deflation is drawing to a close 
and, with prices on a more normal basis, 
bakers generally feel optimistic concern- 
ing the future. 

Sales of bread continue to hold up, in- 
dicating that there is no falling off in 
consumption. The fact that the price of 
flour has fallen to the lowest point in 
several years may have resulted in some 
home baking, but bakery sales are not 
materially affected by it. Where reduc- 
tions were noted they occurred in other 
goods, pies, cakes, etc. 

Paper boxes are cheaper, and bakers 
have no difficulty in getting all the sup- 
plies needed. Some who filled future 
requirements early in the fall on the pre- 
sumption that there would be a scarcity 
of such goods are taking a loss, or trying 
to cancel contracts. 

Bread shipments to outside points are 
reported fair and, with prices lowered re- 
cently, the concerns engaged in this busi- 
ness see healthy prospects for the future. 

BREAD PRICES LOWERED 

Dec. 1, local bakers announced a Ic re- 
duction in the price of bread, and in 
many cases also an increase of several 
ounces in the weight of the loaf. This 
action was taken to standardize the loaf, 
which had varied decidedly here, and also 
to give the public the benefit of the low- 
er flour cost. The 1-lb loaf is now retail- 
ing at-10c, while the 24-oz loaf ranges 
around 15@1l6c. Wholesale prices ef- 
fective Dec. 1 were 13c on the latter size, 
and 9c for the smaller one. According 
to bakers, prices of bread here, consider- 
ing the weight and size of loaves, are 
comparatively as low as any place in 
the country. Furthermore, they stand 
ready to give the public the benefit of 
reductions whenever their general over- 
head expense and cost of materials de- 
cline enough to allow it. 

NOTES 

The Federal System of Bakeries is now 
conducting a mail order department. 
Out-of-town orders receive special atten- 
tion. It also handles pastries on mail or 
phone orders for parties, dinners, etc. 

The Stanley Home bakery, of Duluth, 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by Stanley J. Blahoski, Na- 
poleon P. Godin and Louis A. Wick. 
The concern, located at 23 East Fourth 
Street, is small, but expects to expand. 

F. G. Cakitrson. 





The $4,000,000 Fleischmann Co. 8 per 
cent 10-year notes recently floated in 
Chicago and Cincinnati are being offered 
at par. The notes mature Dec. 1, 1930, 
and constitute the only funded debt of 
the company. 


gs My 
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SUMMARY OF MONTH’S NEWS 





Activities of Bakers in Central, Eastern and Southern States— New Bread 
Bills to Be Introduced—Many Business Changes 


INDIANA 

Ernest Johnson, formerly with the 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, has 
engaged in the baking business at 5450 
East Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
and will operate as the Pastry Shop. 

The Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, 
has let the contract for the erection of 
a five-story bakery, 50x125, to cost $175,- 
000. 
The Craig Biscuit Co. Fort Wayne, 
will erect a bakery on West Main Street, 
to cost $150,000. 

The Nu-Way bakery, 520 South Fourth 
Street, Evansville, has added a general 
market, connecting with the A. P. E. 
Crow grocery, 508 South Street. 

J. B. Murray, owner of the Federal 
bakeries in Evansville and Newport, Ky., 
killed his partner, Howard Phillips, at 
Newport, by firing six shots into his 
body. 

The T. F. Kramp Co. has opened a 
bakery at 2801 Cornell Avenue, Indian- 
apolis. 

J. K. Finneran has bought the bakery 
at 2650 Northwestern Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, from O. W. and Harold Mohler. 

Weaver Emmert has sold his bakery at 
Pittsboro, and bought out P. J. Hilarid, 
Montezuma. 

Harry and Joseph Maxwell, employees 
of the Fuldin bakery, Delphi, have pur- 
chased the plat. 

Charles Cook has succeeded C, H. Rob- 
inson in the baking business at Walcott- 
ville. 

The Kenroy bakery, Kokomo, is under- 
going extensive improvements. 





KENTUCKY 

The Model Baking Co., New Albany, 
Ind., has put a handsome auto truck on 
the streets of Louisville to deliver its 
box cakes. 

The Quality Baking Co., 2622 South 
Fourth Street, Louisville, has been closed. 

Thomas Bodner, baker, 511 East Jef- 
ferson Street, Louisville, has sold to E. 
Hickman. 

C. W. Johnson has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the bankrupt Kentucky Yan- 
kee System bakery, Louisville. 

The Whiteside Bakery Co., Louisville, 
has introduced a new pan roll, known as 
Dixie Tea Biscuit. 

J. Jeffries has bought the Lindlay bak- 
ery, 1522 Melwood Avenue, Louisville, 
which has been closed for some time. 

J. W. Meyers, Twenty-eighth and 
Dumesnil streets, Louisville, has added a 
large size cake mixer. 

Henry Dersch, who has been operating 
a bakery at Seventeenth and Garrard 
streets, Covington, has sold to John 
Vogelmann, formerly with the Schulze 
Baking Co., Cincinnati. 

M. P. Evans, Louisville, member of 
the executive committee of the Kentucky 
Association of the Baking Industry and 
prominent flour broker, has opened an 
office in St. Louis, and will make that his 
headquarters. 

George Aufenkamp, baker, First and 
Broadway, Louisville, has installed a 
complete bakeshop equipment. 

The Acme Steam bakery, Pineville, has 
moved into larger quarters. 

Karl Hellenschmidt, Dayton, has closed 
his bakery to make repairs, which will in- 
clude a steam bread oven. 


MICHIGAN 

L. A. Kinast, president Michigan Pat- 
ent Peel Co., formerly of Detroit, an- 
nounces the moving of the general of- 
fices of that company to its factory, at 
Wayne. 

Ducatte’s bakery, St. Clair, has been 
burned. Loss, $12,000; no insurance. 

D. C. Clerke, Adrain, has bought the 
property of the bankrupt Sanitary Bak- 
ery Co., and will open it as soon as the 
building has been remodeled and new 
machinery installed. A lunch room will 
be added, and the business conducted 
as Clerke’s Quality Bakery & Lunch 
Room. 

Reynolds & Gardnier have opened the 
Sanitary bakery at Plainwell. 


The Master Bakery System Co., 930 


Military Street, Port Huron, has been 
damaged by fire. 


OHIO 

Herman Koester has opened the Sani- 
tary bakery at Norwalk. 

The Cottage Baking Co. has been 
formed at Piqua by C. Loeffler, A. Mote, 
A. Konrad, V. R. Osborn and W. H. 
Koester, with $20,000 capital stock. 

The plant of the General Baking Co., 
Cleveland, was robbed of $8,600 in cash 
recently. In a hold-up last January, rob- 
bers secured $4,000. 

Henry Miller has sold his bakery at 
Jefferson to Jay Loftus. 

M. Habermeier has disposed of his bak- 
ery at Bellevue to L. R. Stizman. 

Fred Witschger is operating the Bethel 
bakery, Georgetown. 

John B. Heid & Co., Cincinnati, flour 
brokers, have moved their offices to the 
Builders’ Exchange Building, 614 Race 
Street. 

Laufenberg Bros., Cincinnati, flour 
brokers for the Bay State Milling Co., 
have moved their office to No. 52, Mitchell 
Building, where they secured larger 
quarters. 

Chris Dinkelacker, of Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, has installed an out- 
fit for making doughnuts on a wholesale 
basis. 

The Bond Hill System bakery, Cin- 
cinnati, has its plant in operation. 

The Rodenbeck Baking Co., Elmwood, 
Cincinnati, has added a large Hayssen 
bread wrapping machine. 


The United Bakers’ Supply Co. has ° 


taken a five year lease on the four story 
building at 126 West Court Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has declared a stock dividend 
of 331% per cent on outstanding common 
stock, payable Dec. 1. Some time ago a 
dividend of 50 per cent was declared on 
the common stock. The present dividend 
doubles the amount of common stock 
outstanding prior to the 50 per cent divi- 
dend of last spring. 

The B. C. Products Co., wholesale and 
retail bakers’ supplies, has been formed 
at Cincinnati, by L. A. Bringel, C. T. 
Crawford and B. A. Hulswit. 

W. G. Rose, of Ivorydale, Ohio, and 
Cornelius Mills, of New York City, have 
been added to the board of directors of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The newly organized A. F. Ward Bak- 
ing Co., Bridgeport, Conn., with $144,500 
capital stock, has secured headquarters 
at 678 Stillman Street, where it will en- 
gage in baking. The officers are A. F. 
Ward president, Anthony Dileo secre- 
tary, and V. H. Root treasurer. 

A complete line of the latest bread ma- 
chinery has been installed at Bourgue’s 
bakery, on Kensington Avenue, Meriden, 
Conn. 

James Galanto has sold his baking 
business on Portland Street, Middletown, 
Conn., to Sebastiano Tine. 

John Chalmers has acquired the City 
bakery, Belfast, Maine, from A. L. Curtis. 

Frank Duchaine, 185 Raymone Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., will erect a fire- 
proof building to house his bakery busi- 
ness. 

The Maynard bakery, on Nason Street, 
Marlboro, Mass., has combined with the 
First National Co-operative Association, 
and a building will be erected in the rear 
of the latter’s property on Main Street, 
to house the bakery. 

August Klar has bought the interest 
of his partner in the Pasztor & Klar bak- 
ery, Middleboro, Mass., and will continue 
the business. 

Ballen’s Delicatessen & Bakery Co. has 
opened a branch store on Washington 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

J. W. Jackson has opened a bakery on 
Walnut Street, Belchertown, Mass. 

All Worcester, Mass., bakers will be 
registered with the board of health under 
provisions of the new state laws regulat- 
ing bakeries and bakery products. 

The Wentworth lunch, Summer and 


Federal streets, Boston, will erect a mod- 
ern bakery at a cost of $30,000. 

Harry Holmes, Burlington, Vt., has 
sold his bakery to F. W. Wennison. 

Samuel Daniels has sold his bakery on 
Lebanon Avenue, Colchester, Conn., to 
Harry Strick. 

C. A. Hadad is now operating the bak- 
ery of A. L. Bruen, Shelton, Conn. 

I. Hittleman has sold his bakery, 18 
Belleview Street, Hartford, Conn., to 
Samuel Haber. 

Meyer Rosenholtz had sold his bakery, 
286 Windsor Street, Hartford, Conn., to 
Louis Rosenthal. 

The bakery at 11 Central Street, South- 
bridge, Mass., has been sold to L. D. 
Benedetto. 

The Warsaw Bakery, Inc., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock, by Herman Kalish, N. S. Dressler 
and Helen Kalish. 

William Garneau, baker at Waterville, 
Maine, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $518; 
assets, $220. 

The New Bake-Rite bakery is in op- 
eration on Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 

John Moltasch has acquired the Nicho- 
lais bakery, on Bristol Street, Meriden, 
Conn. 

William Barker has sold his bakery, 
102 Center Street, Wallingford, Conn., 
to P. J. Winters. 

The New England Catering Corpora- 
tion, Stamford, Conn., has been incor- 
porated, with $10,000 capital stock, to do 
a general baking business, by F. D, Van 
Vechter, J. H. Wentzel and H. S. More- 
house. 

Collette & Collette, bakers, Spencer, 
Mass., have added two large auto trucks 
to their delivery equipment. 

G. J. Brunell, Webster, Mass., whole- 
sale bakers’ supplies, has been elected to 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

T, J. Roberge, baker at Winslow, 
Maine, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $4,970; 
assets, $2,260. 

The Dexter Baking Co., North Main 
Street, Waterbury, Conn., is erecting a 
one-story brick, 24x29, and will install 
three bread ovens. 

The Ward Baking Co. is making altera- 
tions to its bakery at Cambridge, Mass., 
and will install additional ovens. 

E. L. Sawyer is building a bakery on 
Central Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

The Grocers’ Bread Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has bought property on Main 
Street, and will erect a modern plant. 


NEW YORK STATE 


The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., New York 
City, will handle the products made by 
the Michigan Patent Peel Co., of Wayne, 
Mich. 

The Frank L, Hall Co., 2381 Fillmore 
Street, Buffalo, is erecting a shipping 
and loading station in connection with its 
bakery, at a cost of $50,000. 

The Rochester Co-operative Associa- 
tion is remodeling the buildings at 521- 
525 Joseph Avenue, Rochester, in which 
three ovens and all the latest machinery 
will be installed. The association has 
five branch stores. 

William Schreiber, a member of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, has bought a house and bakery 
at 10707 Jamaica Avenue. 

The White Rose Baking Co., of New 
York City, of which Max Strasser, Adam 
Metz and William Steinmetz are mem- 
bers, has bought the Reisenweber restau- 
rant, 987 Eighth Avenue. 

The Enterprise Dry Yeast Corporation 
has been formed by B. S. Schwartz, C. 
S. Skinner and L. Kekker, with head- 
quarters at 1938 Ralph Street, Brooklyn. 

Daniel Canty, 78 years old, for 50 
years in the cracker and biscuit business 
on Grand Street, Brooklyn, is dead. 

M. F. McHenry, who has represented 
the Fleischmann Co. for 27 years, has 
been retired, and is in California for the 
benefit of his health. 

The Fordham Baking Co., with $10,000 
capital stock, has been organized by S. 
W. Phillips, Jacob Weinberger and A. A. 
Lane, with headquarters at 5 Beekman 
Street, New York City. 

The Housewife Bakeries, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, has moved to 2007 Main Street. 

Jaburg Bros., New York City, have 
sued the Hanson Bakery, Inc., White 
Plains, for $68 for goods sold. 

The Equitable Trust Co., New York 
City, has filed suit against Adler & Eck- 
stein, bakers, for $2,500 on a note for 
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that sum, made Aug. 19, 1919, to Albert 
Winternitz, and indorsed to the trust 
company. 

Paul Stern, head of the Atlas Breaq 
Factory, Milwaukee, Wis., has been jp 
New York City on business connecteq 
with plans for the enlargement of jj. 
bakery. 

Ben Weil, manager of the Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, has heen 
in New York City looking over whole. 
sale baking establishments. 

Dr. Alois Zeckendorf, chemist of the 
Fleischmann Co., was taken to Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York City, where 
one of his feet was amputated in order 
to save his life. 

Improvements to the Hickey bakery, 
on Park Avenue, Mechanicsville, inc!ide 
a new store front. 

Rocco Zambri has engaged in the }ak- 
ing business at 13 Flint Avenue, I ittle 
Falls. 

George A. Daut, travelling represeyta- 
tive of the National Oven Co., Beacon, 
N. Y., was in New York City during the 
month on business. 

G. Jensen, sales manager of the Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was in New 
York City this month calling on his 
jobbing connections. 

Louis Murer, Port Jervis, has sold out 
and gone to Havana, Cuba, where he 
will engage in the baking business. 

Miss Martha Wolfskehl, of the Fast 
Side Continuation School, New York 
City, has arranged with the Fleischmann 
Co. to have her pupils visit its laboratory 
and receive practical demonstrations in 
bread making. 

A. F. Stoeger has been appointed New 
York City representative of the Heissler 
& Junge Co., of Chicago, and will carry 
a sufficient stock of malt at the New 
York warehouse to supply the demand 

The bakery of Joseph Camelio, 85 llm 
Street, Oneida, was damaged $5,000 by 
fire, with only $600 insurance. ; 

E. J. Rollins, Syracuse manager for 
Ward Bros., Rochester, cake bakers, was 
robbed twice within a week, the total loss 
being over $1,100. 

The Huddleston-Walton Co., Inc., of 
Cherry Valley, has been incorporated, 
with $35,000 capital stock, by W. G. and 
E. W. Huddleston, and M. H. Walton, 
to do a general baking business. 

The Syracuse Baking Powder Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

The bakery of Charles Sturm, Glovers- 
ville, has been damaged by fire. 

John Lalla, conducting a bakery at 
Northport, has sold to John Anst, of 
Rahway, N. J. 

A. J. Roemer, operating bakeries in 
New York and New Jersey, has bought 
the property at 3001 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, which will be converted into a 
bakery. 

Victor Salmon has opened a moc: 
bakery at 7722 Fifth Avenue, Brook; 

Fred Gressmann has engaged in the 
baking business at 416 Fifth Avenu 
Brooklyn. 

T. J. Cafferty, operating the Martha 
Washington bakery, 463 De Kalb Ave 
Brooklyn, employs seven bakers. 

Thomas Greulivh, 188 Wycoff Ave! 
Brooklyn, has installed additional equip- 
ment in his bakery. 

Zell & Brooks are the new proprietors 
of the bakery at 298 St. Ann’s Ave 
Bronx. 

A. Halfon has succeeded I. Goldberg i 
the bakery business at 551 De Kalb A 
nue, Brooklyn. 

Alois Muehlbaur, a baker at 388 Fast 
Genessee Street, Buffalo, convicted of f:il- 
ing to take out compensation insuraice 
for his employees, and who failed to 
make a substantial restitution to an in- 
jured worker, as directed by the court, 
has been ordered to pay the injured bak- 
er $25 a week for two years. The stite 
industrial commission awarded the 
jured workman $6,100, but .a settlement 
of $2,250 was agreed upon. Muehlbour 
told the court he was without money to 
pay the award or the $25 a week. 

A default judgment for $1,333 lias 
been filed against Hyman Rubin, trading 
as the Grade A Baking Co., 1369 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, in a suit by the 
Gotham Flour Co., to recover for flour 
sold July 28. 

A judgment for $314 has been filed 
against the Savoie French Pastry Shop, 
Inc., in a suit by Louis Greenberg on 4 
note for $300. 
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‘udgment for $5,250 has been en- 
teed equa Mandel & Davis in a suit 
by Maier Leibnowitz and Louis Terowsky. 
Defendants agreed to sell plaintiffs 
their leasehold for a store and basement 
at 864 Broadway, New York City, and 
after plaintiffs had paid $500 as part of 
the purchase price of $14,750 defendants 
sold to some one else. The court found 
the lease to be worth $20,000, and gave 
plaintiffs the difference between that and 
the purchase price agreed on. 

J. S. Sweeny and J. T. Bickett, bakers 
of Canton, Ohio, and Fred D. Pfening, 
, bakery specialist of Columbus, Ohio, 
were in New York City during the 
month looking over wholesale plants to 
et ideas to embody into some extensive 
inilding operations. : 

Max Fleming, founder and president 
¢ the Master Bakers’ Supply Co., Inc., 

Boston, has been in New York City 

:ferring with local co-operative buying 

yciations. 

George Griffin, sales manager of the 
(nion steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 

nt several days in New York City 
iuring the month attending the hotel 
en's exposition, where his firm had an 

‘ibit, and calling on jobbing connec- 
; A. Dutcher, for many years with 
bakery supply firm of Wood & Selick 
Co. New York City, and C. E, Thomp- 
con, have been added to the sales force of 
the H, A. Johnson Co., of Boston. Mr. 
Dutcher will travel in New Jersey, while 

‘Thompson will remain in New York 


Samuel Knighton & Son, New York 
City, have made two important additions 
to their selling force. H. W. Blanchard, 
formerly connected with the Massachu- 
etts Baking Co., will travel in Connecti- 
cul, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
ud J. Jd. Thompson will cover New 
Hampshire, Maine, and part of Massa- 
chusetts. 

rhe Alberty-Young Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated at New York City with 
$10,000 capital stock, by Henry Young, 
P. F. Awerty, and H, C. Lind, to manu- 
facture bakers’ supplies. Headquarters 
will be at 1749 Topping Avenue, Bronx. 

the S. & F. Baking Co., 423 Sackman 
Brooklyn, has been organized, 
with $10,000 capital, by A. Fader, R. 
Spilke and Jacob Weintraub, to do a 
general baking business. 

G. E. Lindbloom has moved his bak- 
ery, at Dolgeville, to larger quarters 
equipped with modern appliances. 

The Home Fried Cake Co, has begun 
operation at 116 South Street, Utica. 

The Grange Baking Co. has opened at 
897 Prospect Avenue, Bronx. 

the Hegel Bread Co., Locust Street, 
Buffalo, has acquired the property and 
good-will of the Morgan Baking Co., on 
Kast Ferry Street. The Hegel Bread 
Co. will now be one of the large whole- 
sale concerns in Buffalo. F. H. Morgan, 


Street, 


for many years with the National Biscuit 
Co., and later with the Collins plant of 
the General Baking Co., will become 

e president and manager of the Hegel 
Bread Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
lhe Newman bakeries, 17 Bergenline 


\venue, Hoboken, have been incorporat- 
ed, with $50,000 capital stock, by Jacob 
Kolanew, Hyman Newman and Samuel 


Ennis. 

the Jersey City Biscuit Co., Newark, 

ently incorporated with $250,000 capi- 

tal stock, will build a four-story factory 
ining its present plant. 

lhe Sturma bakery, Bound Brook, has 
been sold to Frank and Andrew Holaceh, 
ot New York City. 

M. Boffard, of Passaic, has opened 
leidler French pastry shop on Passaic 
nue, Nutley. 

\t a cost of $600,000 the Ward Baking 
Co, will erect an addition to its bakery 

\mpere. 

'he Old Homestead bakery, Washing- 
ton, has been bought by E. Fitterer, of 
Summit. 

Tohn Schoterman, a former member of 
the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association, has bought the bakery of 
Otto Faller, Jersey City. 

J. M. Bregenzer has bought the bakery 
of Fred Glotzel, 1056 Summit Avenue, 


Jersey City. 


A “full-loaf bread bill,” placing strict 
regulations on all bakeries, will be intro- 
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duced in the next New Jersey legislature, 
according to Harry Rosenfeld, inspector 
of weights and measures for Passaic 
County. 

Emil Wirth has sold his bakery at 420 
Central Avenue, Jersey City, to Fred 
Werban. 

J. Vaday is operating the bakery at 
152 Pennsylvania Avenue, Newark, for- 
merly run by Conrad Schneider. 

The Lincoln Highway Baking Co., 
Roselle, has been organized by M. L. 
Eisenbud, Samuel Sier and Bessie Eisen- 
bud, with $50,000 capital stock. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

David E. Hocker is erecting a one 
story concrete block bakery, 68x70, at 
Harrisburg, to cost $14,000. 

James A. Pryor is making extensive 
improvements to the bakery he recently 
bought from W. H. Holf, Penbrook. 

L. R. Huth, operating the Bon Ton 
bakery at Punxsutawney, has sold to T. 
T. Atkins, formerly in the baking busi- 
ness at Phillipsburg. 

The Dimling Co. has leased the build- 
ing at 309 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, 
and will convert it into a bakery. 

Nathan Donin, owner of Donin’s bak- 
ery, Allentown, has bought the Suss- 
man bakery, 543 North Second Street. 
The Donin bakery will be used for the 
baking of rye bread, while the Sussman 
bakery will be enlarged to handle a 
greatly increased cake trade. 

Work is nearing completion on the 
three story brick building being erected 
by the Harrison bakery, on Broad Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Paul Romanoff and Nettie Harlem, of 
Lancaster, have bought the properties at 
436-446 Locust Street, Columbia, and will 
erect a bakery. 

C. B. Holycroys has acquired the bak- 
ery of E. B. Alkire, Erie. 

Samuel Harrison has completed the 
erection of a modern steam bakery on 
Broad Street, Harrisburg, equipped with 
two steam ovens, automatic machinery, 
etc. 

Superintendent Ludwig, of the Arnold 
bakery, Reading, addressed the monthly 
meeting of the Reading Retail Grocers’ 
Association on the proper way to handle 
bread. 

The A. G. Bixler City Salesmen’s Social 
Club, named after the general manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch of the National 
Biscuit Co., gave an entertainment on 
Dec. 4, which was largely attended by the 
members, their families and friends. 

Fire recently damaged a portion of the 
plant of the Keystone Baking Co., 618 
Greenfield Avenue, Sharon. 

The Lackawanna bakery, Scranton, 
owned by Harry Roth, has been sold to 
Isaac Wahlman and S, Engelmyer. 

F. Geyer is operating the New System 
bakery, Jenkintown. 

W. J. Smith has opened a bakery at 
Coatesville. 

The People’s Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated by R. H. Fisher, 
P. E. Miller and S. L. Webb. 

C. E. Mechling has engaged in the 
baking business at Pitcairn. 

The new plant of the Fayette Baking 
Co. is in operation at Connellsville. 

The West Brownsville Baking Co., 
West Brownsville, has been bought by 
Harry Ackman, of Crucible, Pa. 

James Callen, a baker at Windber, has 
built an addition to his bakery, and in- 
stalled another oven and some machinery. 

L. Valdiseri, Belle Vernon, will erect 


a new bakery, equipped with a steam, 


oven. 

G. W. Weitzel, a baker at Carlisle, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $9,013; assets, $750. 

Louis J. Kolb has bought a block of 
ground on Kensington Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, 300x376x492, as a site for a 
large bakery for the General Baking Co. 

Clyde Trice is now superintendent of 
the People’s Bakery, Sharon. 

Max Green has sold his bakery busi- 
ness, 2329 North Thirty-second Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Robert & O’Donnell, of Johnstown, 
have opened a bakery at Beaverdale. 

The Sunlight bakeries have opened a 
—_ at 140 West Spring Street, Titus- 
ville. 

Charles Ehser, formerly of Blairsville, 
is erecting a bakery at Unity. 

Otto Widlocker, of North Braddock, 
is enlarging his bakery and will install 
additional equipment. 


J. H. Steiner, operating the State 
House bakery, 43 North Ninth Street, 
Reading, has acquired property on Sixth 
Street, which he is having remodeled into 
a bakery. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Uniontown, 
has erected a large garage to house its 
auto delivery equipment. 

The firm of Holland & Urchasko, 
Mount Braddock, has been dissolved. Mr. 
Holland will continue the business. 


° SOUTHERN STATES 

W. G. and B. H. Shipley, and T. W. 
Edmundson, Fort Smith, Ark, will erect 
a wholesale bakery with a capacity of 
25,000 loaves daily, to cost $50,000, . 

The bakery of S. Brown, Greenville, 
Ala., has been bought by W. T. Brewton 
and R, P. Mooty, of Montgomery, Ala. 
The plant will be remodeled, and modern 
equipment installed. 

Extensive improvements are being 
made by the Central City Bakery, Selma, 
Ala., and $12,000 worth of machinery 
and other equipment is being installed 
under the supervision of E. T. McKee, 
manager. 

Repairs to the Frank E. Block Co.’s 
bakery, Atlanta, Ga., have been com- 
pleted. 

The Catawba Baking Co., Chester, S. 
C., has established a branch at Lancaster, 
S. C., where machinery has been installed 
for the manufacturing of baked goods on 
a large scale. 

Gilmer’s, Inc., the $600,000 devartment 
store opened at Greenville, S. C., has in- 
stalled a large bakery, equipped with 
every modern appliance, in the basement, 
and in full view of the public. The bak- 
ing is done in revolving gas ovens, 

Solri’s bakery, Memphis, Tenn., has 
moved to Madison Avenue. 

James Winkleman, prominent south- 
eastern baker, is among those interested 
in the New Arlington Hotel Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The Fleischmann Co. has moved _ its 
offices at Memphis, Tenn., to North Main 
Street. 

Fortune’s, Inc., has opened a cake and 
catering place on Union Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Work is well under way on the eight 
story factory building on Florida Street, 
Memphis, Tenn., being erected by the 
Iten Biscuit Co., of Omaha, Neb. A 
power plant and a large garage in sep- 
arate buildings will be adjacent to the 
factory. 

FE. F. Williamson, chemist, is working 
with a bakery at Gainesville, Fla., and 
has put a peanut bread on the market, 
which is securing wide distribution in 
that locality. The flour used is made 
from peanut cake left after oil extrac- 
tion. 

H. M. Smoot, formerly with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. at Montgomery, Ala., 
has been appointed sales manager for 
Atlanta, Ga., to succeed George B. 
Hawes, promoted to the general sales 
department of the company in New 
York City. Mr. Smoot has been associat- 
ed with the company since 1900, having 
begun his career at Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Jones, formerly of New York 
City, has been appointed manager of 
the Atlanta, Ga., branch of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has completed another oven and 
begun to market its Carolina Maid layer 
cake. 

G. H. Pierson is operating the bakery 
of H. W. Smith & Son, Arcadia, Fla. 

The Puritan Bakery Co. is in opera- 
tion at 110 North Twentieth Street, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Bake-Rite Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 

The Claussen bakery, 18 Broadway 
Circle, Oklahoma City, Okla., is building 
an addition to its plant. 

The Blue Ribbon bakery has 
opened at Pawhuska, Okla. 

The Largo (Fla.) Bakery has added 
an up-to-date cake department, equipped 
with modern machinery. 

W. B. Muff, operating the Sebring 
(Fla.) Bakery, has added a large bread 
oven and moved into larger quarters. 

The Barker Original System of Bak- 
eries, incorporated in Louisiana, with 
$25,000 capital stock, opened its first bak- 
ery in Florida at Tampa, in the new 
Southern Building, where a rental is be- 


been 
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ing paid of $7,200 per year for 24 feet 
frontage on Franklin Street. W. E. Far- 
ris, of New Orleans, is president; N. J. 
McMahon, New Orleans, vice president, 
William Gretsenberg, New Orleans, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. 

Oklahoma bakeries changing hands: R. 
E. Girard, Claremore, has sold to L, C. 
Haggard; J. H. Puckett, Henryetta, has 
sold to J. J. Teeter; E. Kritzmier, Heav- 
ener, has sold to C. F. Goldborough. 

H. W. Loar is erecting a building at 
Gage, Okla., to house his bakery. 

Clarence Sears, Macon, Ga., has sold 
his bakery to the American Bakeries Co., 
which has plants at Atlanta, Ga., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., Jack- 


sonville, Fla. and Rome, Ga. W. L. 
Jackson, of Chattanooga, will be in 
charge of the Macon plant. Mr. Sears 


will go back on the road as a representa- 
tive of a well-known machinery firm. 

The Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., 
will build a bakery at Little Rock, Ark. 

Schepps bakery, 2225 Ervay Street, 
Dallas, Texas, was damaged $25,000 by 
fire. 

Joseph Nachlinger has sold his bakery, 
Flatonia, Texas, to Robert Walla. 

H. B. Magoon, who has been associated 
with Mrs. A. B. Storms in the Home bak- 
ery, Zephyrhills, Fla., has bought out the 
latter’s interest, and will continue the 
business. 

Considerable machinery equipment is 
being installed in the Sanitary bakery, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

C. W. Goethe, Deland, Fla., has ac- 
= the Vienna bakery, at Plant City, 
Fla, 

Charles Kerice has bought the Nogel 
bakery, Perry, Fla. from Callicott & 
Smith. 

C. W. Coons, formerly with the Joe 
Lowe Co., New York City, is now with 
the Lewis & Williams Co., bakers, Tam- 
pa, Fla., and will have charge of the new- 
ly established cake department. 

The Matz Home bakery, Bluefield, W. 
Va., will erect a modern bakery, to cost 
$50,000. 

W. N. Stoneking, 419 State Street, 
Fairmount, W. Va., has added another 
oven, making a battery of three. 

When the West Virginia legislature 
meets in January at Charleston, one of 
the first bills to be introduced will be one 
providing for a standard weight loaf of 
bread. 

E. E. Gloar, of Booneville, Ark., is 
opening a bakery on Main Street, Green- 
wood, Ark. 

M. A. Barker is now manager of the 
White Rose bakery, Booneville, Ark. 

Ernest Knoff, of Farmington, Mo., has 
bought the A. C. Parker grocery, Mari- 
anna, Ark., and will install a first-class 
bakery. 

Hofstetter’s bakery, Fort Smith, suf- 
fered $1,000 loss by fire. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 


Construction work on the new plant of 
the Flour State Baking Co. at Fifth 
Avenue South and Thirty-Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, has been completed, and the 
machinery is now being installed. It is 
expected that the bakery will be in op- 
eration soon after the first of the year. 
It is a four story building of re-enforced 
construction and will be one of the most 
modern bakeries in the country. The 
latest equipment will be used, and a Bak- 
er gas oven, with a capacity of 3,000 
1-lb loaves per hour, has already been 
installed. 

This company already operates a big 
bakery in Minneapolis and the Purity 
bakery in St. Paul. A few weeks ago it 
placed on the market a new pound cake 
and layer cake, which were advertised ex- 
tensively in the newspapers, street cars 
and on billboards, and have met with very 
good success. Nineteen new rigs were 
added to take care of this new line, 11 
in Minneapolis and 8 in St. Paul. 

There is said to be a good opening for 
a bakery at Lanesboro, Minn. This town 
has no bakery at present. 

Kohn. Bros., Cresco, Iowa, recently 
placed an order for a white enameled, 
nickel plated front, rear fired, heavy duty 
Superior oven. 

C. R. Spencer, Jewell, Iowa, has sold 
his bakery to Andrew Guhl. 

Arthur W. Forsdyke, general man- 
ager of the Superior Oven Co., Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis recently and’ made 
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arrangements with the Northwestern 
Bakers and Confectioners Co. to repre- 
sent his company in the Northwest. 

N. H. Nelson has sold the City bakery, 
Charles City, Iowa, to Emil Anderson. 

Jacob Gottfried has succeeded S. P. 
Bronson in the baking business at Oakes, 
N. D. 

The Home bakery, Virginia, has been 
sold by O. Johnson to Carl Windemuth. 

L. and M. Marchand have purchased an 
interest in Sampson’s Sanitary bakery, 
Crookston. The plant is expected to be 
enlarged. 

D. S. Bohnor is reported to have en- 
gaged in the baking business at Williston, 
N. D. 

The Acme bakery, Redfield, S. D., has 
been reopened by Harry Malmborg. 

M. Hughes and F. A. Herring expect 
to open a bakery at Park Rapids, Minn. 

Mrs. Diamond has opened a bakery at 
Winona, Minn. 

The City bakery, Staples, Minn., has 
been sold to H. C. Schulter. 

E. H. Franke, Montgomery, Minn., has 
installed an electric oven. 

The Home bakery, Clarinda, Iowa, has 
been solid to James Martindale. 

K. J. Lagendyk has engaged in the 
baking business on South First Avenue, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 

Susan Todd has bought a building at 
Lake Mills, Iowa, which she will remodel 
for her bakery. 

E. B. Clark, until recently head chem- 
ist for the Omaha Flour Mills Co., recent- 
ly resigned as such, to become manager 
of the Royal Baking Co., of Oklahoma 
City. This is not a new line with Mr. 
Clark, because before going with the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. he was for a 
while connected with the Ward Baking 
Co. His friends in the milling game wish 
him well in his new venture. 

Maehr Bros., bakers at Davenport, 
Iowa, have incorporated. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
taken over the bakery of L. F. Yaggy, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

S. A. Dutcher has bought the. bakery 
of Fred Barie, Spencer, Iowa. 

W. S. Freeman, who conducts a bakery 
at St. Cloud, Minn., is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $21,613; assets, $22,107. 

Henry Haageman has engaged in the 
baking business at Sanborn, Iowa. 





CRACKER GOODS REDUCED 

The manager of one of the big north- 
western cracker companies, under date 
of Dec. 10, writes: “The decline in flour, 
sugar and shortening put us in position 
to reduce our manufactured products 
from 10 to 15 per cent last week. The 
demand is normal, in fact, a trifle above, 
considering the past few months, but we 
have had an exceptional business right 
straight through this year. 

“We offer the trade at the holiday sea- 
son certain specialties that seem to be 
very attractive. We sell a good many 
thousand tons of fruit cake, as a com- 
pany, and the trade in that line this year 
has been normal. Our best grade, sell- 
ing wholesale at about $1 lb on account 
of its high quality, has a ready sale. The 
small animal crackers or biscuits still 
have their attraction for the trade, and 
in our local plant we bake from 20 to 
25 bbls of flour into this popular piece 
practically every day, and will up to a 
few days before Dec. 25.” 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Bold Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; capi- 
ital stock, $350,000. Incorporators: Au- 
gust Bold, Arthur Pew, P. N. Canzel- 
liere. 

Bake-Rite System of Bakeries, St. 
Petersburg, Fla; capital stock, $50,000. 
Incorporators: A. L. Reynolds and W. 
T. and L. W. Baynard. 

Izba, Manhattan, New York, Bakers; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: E. 
Gofsehowitch, M. Shelton, A. H. Good- 
man. 

Montana Electric Baking Co., Kalis- 
pell, Mont; capital stock, $40,000. In- 
corporators: J. J. Johnson, W. W. Payne, 
H. Good. 

Melsheimer Baking Co., New York; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: T. 
L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, S. E. Dill. 

Clarke’s Baking Co., Chicago; capital 
stock, $6,947. Incorporators: P. A. 
Clarke, Eva Reed, D. R. Reed. 

Keyes Baking Co., Elkhart, Ind; capi- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators: L. D., 


C. J.. H. B. and B. R. Keyes. 
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A. H. Hummer, Inc., Manhattan, New 
York; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators: O. B. Coates, R. Peckham, A. 
H. Hummer. : 

Asheville (N. C.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $30,000. Incorporators: R. A. 
and Helen C. Grant and Charles Kappel. 

Van Holm Bakeries, Schenectady, N. 
Y; capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: 
W. S. McNab, E. V. Ketchum, G. K. 
Van Holm. ; 

Altoona (Pa.) Federal System of 
Bakeries; capital stock, $17,500. Incor- 
porators: J. P. Banzhoff, Frank Keagy, 
J. R. Lane. 

Duane Bakery & Lunch Room, Inc., 
New York; capital stock, $60,000. In- 
corporators: Harry Mesard, M. M. 
Plesser. 


Hudson Street Bakery, Manhattan, 


New York; capital stock, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: J. Weiss, S. W. Kroll, B. 


Grossfield. 

The Bread Shops, Syracuse, N. Y; 
capital stock, $250,000. Incorporators: 
R. W. Edwards, L. B. Judson, D. Kop- 
penhafer. 


EXPRESS RATE SITUATION 


Report of Activities of American Associa- 
tion to Secure Reductions or Modifications 
of Proposed Advances and Changes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered its decision as to changes in 
express classification, following its deci- 
sion as to increases in express rates, and 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry now makes the following report 
showing the results of its work in con- 
nection therewith: 

“Our counsel, E. H. Hickok, has been 
active in these cases to their conclusion, 
supported by the testimony of a consid- 
erable number of our members, Dr. Bar- 
nard, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and the secretary, as well as by state- 
ments prepared by us as a result of an- 
swers to the questionnaire sent to the 
membership. 

“In the general advances in express 
rates recently allowed by the Commission 
we were unable to secure any special con- 
sideration for bread and other bakery 
products. The advances requested by 
the express company were for 40 per 
cent, or 14 per cent more than granted, 
however, and in securing this modification 
we had a part. 

“We have also obtained some valuable 
concessions in respect to classification 
changes proposed by the express com- 
pany as set forth below. 





MARKING REQUIREMENTS 

“The express company proposed to pro- 
vide for marking of all shipments in 
wood boxes, barrels or crates, with pen, 
brush, stencil or waterproof crayon, 
eliminating the use of adhesive labels. 
This we very earnestly protested on be- 
half of the bakers. The express com- 
pany stated that it is desired to eliminate 
the large number of such packages which 
are left on hand because labels become 
detached or defaced in transit. 

“The Commission now holds that the 
end sought, while desirable, can be sub- 
stantially brought about by a rule modi- 
fied so as to provide that shipments 
packed in wood boxes, barrels or crates 
must be marked, when space permits, with 
pen, brush, stencil or waterproof crayon, 
or by printed, typewritten or otherwise 
legibly written label affixed between out- 
side structural cleats or battens or to an 
otherwise recessed surface, or by two 
such labels attached to two outer sides 
of such packages not provided with re- 
cessed surfaces, every such label to be 
securely attached with glue or equally 
good adhesive, and fully coated with 
silicate of soda or other transparent 
waterproof material. 

“This modification is of value to ship- 
pers who are using adhesive labels on 
boxes, barrels or crates. No change was 
proposed as to fiber board containers. 


EMPTY CARRIERS, RETURNED 


“At present there is a 5c charge on 
bread and cake empties returned, which, 
however, does not include wagon service, 
an additional charge of 5c per empty be- 
ing made for either pick-up or delivery 
service, or both. The carriers wanted to 
make a flat charge of 15c, without regard 
to what service was performed. We pro- 
tested any increase in this charge. The 


Commission, however, has granted an in- 
crease, although cutting the request of 
the carriers down to 10c and providing 
that, for this charge of 10c on each re- 
turned bread and cake carrier, pick-up 
and delivery service should be included. 
There is, therefore, really no increase 
considering that the pick-up and deliv- 
ery service is to be rendered in all cases. 


POUND RATE AND NET RATE 

“The carriers proposed to apply on 
cake, pastry and pies the published sec- 
ond class package charges for weights 
under 100 lbs, which charges are higher 
than the charges as at present, figured on 
the actual weight of the package at 100- 
Ib rate. They also proposed to include 
the weight of the container, instead of 
applying the net weight to the commodity 
as at present. These changes were pro- 
tested on behalf of the bakers, and par- 
ticular attention called to the fact that, 
where bread and cake were handled in 
mixed shipments, the proposed changes 
would not only increase the charge on 
cake, but also on bread. We furthermore 
pointed out that these are all articles of 
food, and not luxuries, 4s was contended 
in the proposal for the increased charges. 
In its decision the Commission has al- 
lowed the proposed changes, except as to 
cake. It will, therefore, be possible to 
continue in the future, as in the past, to 
ship cake either separately or with bread 
at the pound rate and net weight.” 

NORTH DAKOTA RATES ADVANCED 

An increase of 124% per cent in ex- 
press rates in North Dakota has been 
granted by the North Dakota Railroad 
Commission, it was annouriced Dec. 15. 
The express company had asked a 26 per 
cent increase. 





DRIED EGG DEALERS ORGANIZE 

Importers of and dealers in egg albu- 
men and dried egg products met recently 
in New York City to discuss the or- 
ganization of a permanent body to pro- 
tect their trade interests. Louis Price, 
of the Joe Lowe Co., the largest import- 
ers of egg products in this country, was 
responsible for the forming of the or- 
ganization, and looks forward to the as- 
complishment of its purpose, viz., the 
standardization of imported egg prod- 
ucts. 

The formation of this association is of 
peculiar interest to the baker. For some 
time it has been very evident that in- 
ferior quality merchandise has been of- 
fered to the trade, and the object of the 
new association is to maintain a high 
quality standard. A standard contraci 
is to be drawn up that will provide for 
a uniform quality of dried egg albumen 
imported from China, 

Speaking of the troubles the trade has 
experienced in recent receipts of in- 
ferior grade albumen, David L. Moss, of 
I.. Moss & Co., New York, said: “If we 
are all really in earnest about the qual- 
ity of albumen, why can’t we standardize 
a contract and lay a foundation on spe- 
cific qualities which we require in albu- 
men, so that we can inform the Chinese 
manufacturers that we desire only such 
a commodity and nothing else, and I am 
sure that the Chinamen will again readily 
respond to our demands.” 





BREAD WEIGHT ON LABELS 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Bread sold 
in Buffalo, beginning Jan. 1, must bear 
labels in large type giving the weight of 
the loaf. With the fluctuations in the 
price of flour, many bakers have been 
changing the weight of the loaves, instead 
of making new prices. The next move in 
regulating the sale of bread will be to 
standardize the weight of loaves, a bill 
for which will be brought before the 
state legislature this winter. 

E. BANnGasser. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ PROGRAMME 

The following tentative programme has 
been arranged for the seventeenth annual 
convention of the Indiana Association of 
the Baking Industry, which is to be held 
at Indianapolis Jan. 5-6: 

Wednesday, Jan. 5, morning, registra- 
tion, exhibits, eighth floor. 

Afternoon, convention hall, eighth 
floor: Address of welcome, Governor-elect 
W. T. McCray, Indianapolis; president’s 
address; secretary’s report; treasurer’s 
report; address, Dr. H. E. Barnard, di- 
rector American Institute of Baking; 
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“Profit or Loss—A Way to Tell,” ({, w 
Colgan, Taggart Baking Co., Indi napo- 
lis; “Developing a Greater Associ: tion,» 
Elmer L. Cline, Indianapolis; “};akery 
Problems,” Professor Harry § \vde; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne. )}j.’ 
election of officers for 1921. ow 

Evening, banquet, Riley Room, (lay. 
pool Hotel. : 

Thursday, Jan. 6, morning, cony«ntioy 
hall: “Quality Bread,” Horace ( rie, 
Homestead, Pa; Indiana Bakers’ | \. | 
L. Miller, state food and drug co ymis, 
sioner; “Zone Meetings,’ Char! V 
Sura, Muncie; “Loyalty,” John M. | {ap. 
ley, Chicago; open discussion; insta! |atioy 
of officers. 





SCOTTISH BAKERS’ JUBILE! 


Grascow, Scortanp, Nov. 30. The 
United Co-operative Baking Society. [ td, 
celebrated its jubilee last year, a ( jt; 


history has now been published in book 
form. The event is an interesting | je jy 
the bread trade, because the ‘iety 
claims to provide the bread supp fo; 
about one third of the populati.y jy 
Scotland. This gives an idea of i{ yas 
operations. It represents an inter sting 
phase of co-operative activity. 

There is, as is well known, a S: ‘ttish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, hich, 
like its contemporary in England, rye; 
retail co-operative stores with their .ood< 
of all descriptions. It is this who esale 


society that runs the co-operative flour 
mills, which have the largest millin. out- 
put in Scotland today, and the iets 


distributes both flour of its own 1 lling 
and imported flours. ‘ 

But the wholesale stops at flor; jit 
does not bake. Baking has heen Og- 
nized by the co-operative movemen| js 4 
specialized department and the U nited 
Co-operative Baking Society is a fe lera 
tion of various societies formed fo, the 
one purpose of mass production the 
making of bread. 

The society’s headquarters are in \ 
Neil Street, in the east end of Gla vow, 
in an imposing building built of decora- 
tive brick. There are also large bakeries 
under its charge in Belfast and in ( \y« 
bank, a shipbuilding neighbor of (ilas 


gow. The manager of this conc 

James Young who, while he reprc-ents 
an organization in conflict with th. in- 
terests of the private trader, is one of 
the most generally respected membc°s of 


the baking trade in Scotland. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Indiana Association of the Bakiny In 
dustry, Indianapolis, Jan. 5-6. 

Kansas. Bakers’ Association ort 
Course, Agricultural College, Manhittan 
Jan. 12-13. 

New York State Wholesale Bakers 
Association, New York City, Jan. |5-19 

Iowa Master Bakers’ Association ™hort 
Course and Annual Meeting, Des Mv ines, 
Jan. 18-20. 

Ohio Association of the Baking I: lu 
try, Columbus, Jan. 19-20. 





DEATH OF H. A, JOHNSON 

H. A. Johnson, president and fo. nder 
of the H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, died 
Dec. 12. Mr. Johnson had been in poor 
health for the last two years, anc had 
given very little attention to bu- ness 
during that period, but his friends i) the 
trade did not know that his conditio) was 
so serious. The H. A. Johnson Co_ has 
been in the bakery supply busine » in 
Boston for a great many years. 





KINGS AND QUEENS COUNTY 
At the monthly meeting of the } ings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Boar! 0! 
Trade, held at 1404 Decatur § reet. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., members were ged 


to employ young men at good ways to 
learn the baking trade. It was po nted 
out that journeymen bakers are now 
among the best paid skilled workers of 
the country, are working under the s' vict- 
est sanitary supervision, have ort 
hours and are protected by a state lia- 
bility law. 

Reports from western mills on the 
wheat and flour situation were read, 
showing that the export of both \ ‘eat 
and flour continues upon an _ enor)..0us 
scale, notwithstanding frequent rej orts 
of inactive foreign demand. It was 
pointed out that the exports aver ued 
over 10,000,000 bus per week since !ul) 
1, or over 50 per cent larger than last 
year. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


By Joun C. SUMMERS 


yuring recent years, science has en- 
te = the field of baking and has already 
.rought wonderful changes in methods 
f baking. Until a few years ago baking 
; rightly classed as an art, but today 
. considered a science as well. The 
, of the craftsman has been rapidly 
eed by that of the mechanic guided 
the scientist. 
he question often arises as to whether 
»rogress made in baking during the 
‘10 years has been due more to the 
‘tion and improvement of bakers’ 
inery and ovens, or to the applica- 
\f science to the industry. Regard- 
f whether the scientist or the me- 
made the greatest contribution to 
king industry, of one thing we are 
and this is that the work of 
would be of much avail without 
f the other. 
ence of baking is the applying of 
ichings of physics and chemistry to 
king of yesterday. This makes per- 
-ontrol possible, and results certain. 
odern baker does not purchase his 
naterials on a price consideration 
_ but considers both price and qual- 
lle sets up specifications for his 
nd other ingredients, and exercises 
: in his selection of these, which is 
me importance. Then, having se- 
vood raw materials, he handles 
products with such intelligence 
the manufacturing processes, as 
ure the production of the best 
e finished products. 
rials and method should be given 
mportance in running the shop or 
ng the plant. Good materials and 
iethod will result in failure, and 
good method and inferior raw 
One must use a good grade 
terials, have modern equipment, 
perate his shop or plant along 
th century lines if he expects to 
to produce an article that will be 
ed by the public. 


MATERIALS 

!he cost of materials represents about 
60 cent of the total manufacturing 
Flour alone constitutes about 40 

) nt of the total cost. Many seem 
to wrongly informed as to the part 
t ie cost of flour plays in bread 
n . They seem to think that the 
p f bread should vary in direct pro- 
portion with the price of flour. They 
* to possess no knowledge as to 

er cost items, viz., raw materials 

han flour, such as yeast, salt, sugar, 

ing, milk, yeast food, and malt; 
expense, Jebor, depreciation; sales 
wrapping, etc. When these 

st items are taken into considera- 

nd the general public is made to 

that they constitute more than 50 

re nt of the cost of bread, then will 
th be less unjust criticism as to bread 


FLOUR 


Since flour is used in a much greater 

t than any of the other ingredients, 
issibly deserves the greatest con- 

tion, it is deemed advisable to first 

di this product in considerable de- 
t rhe time has long since passed when 
h think that “flour is flour.” They 
ire fully aware that the many flours pro- 
du from the various types of wheat 
e all different in chemical composition 
u read making properties. They are 
ul illy appreciative of the differences 
in several grades of flours made from 


th me kind of wheat. Bread manufac- 
tu are now setting up specifications 
for flour as well as for other raw prod- 
ucts. On arriving at the bread making 
valuc of a flour they are dependent both 


upou chemical properties and its baking 
pr rties. While it is true that the lab- 
oratory furnishes much valuable informa- 


tion concerning flour, it is also equally 
truce that a properly conducted baking 
upplies equally as much informa- 
l 


Div determinations that seem of more 
value in establishing flour value in the 
laboratory are moisture, absorption, ash, 
gluicn and protein, While the informa- 
tion obtained through the laboratory is 
very valuable, still this does not tell us 


all about a flour that should be known 
before being used.. The baking test is 
equally as valuable in acquiring this in- 
formation. 

MOISTURE IN FLOUR 

The_maximum moisture content allow- 
able in freshly milled flour is 13.5 per 
cent. Disputes often arise between mill- 
ers and bakers as to the percentage of 
moisture in flour, which has a direct bear- 
ing upon the net weight of flour when re- 
ceived at the bakeries. There is no justi- 
fication in complaints if, after accurately 
determining the per cent moisture on flour 
when received, and calculating the weight 
of flour to a 13.5 per cent moisture basis, 
the result shows that the net weight 
when packed, with a moisture content not 
exceeding 13.5 per cent, was 98 Ibs, or 
140 Ibs, as the case might be. In other 
words, if the net. weight of bags with 
lower moisture content when received is 
equivalent to standard weight with a 
moisture content not to exceed the estab- 
lished 13.5 per cent, one has received full 
weight of flour purchased, 

The disagreement often, however, re- 
solves itself into the accuracy of the 
moisture determination. Entirely too 
much carelessness is being practiced in 
laboratories at present in making mois- 
ture determinations. They are regarded 
as simple determinations that may be in- 
trusted to almost any one. As a matter 
of fact, an accurate determination of 
water is as difficult to make as any other 
determination, and requires very great 
skill. Most laboratories run moistures in 
an ordinary drying oven maintained at a 
temperature of about 100 degrees centi- 
grade, or 212 Fahrenheit, to constant, or 
nearly constant, weight. Some use high- 
er temperatures and shorter time. 

The only official method for making this 
determination is that of drying samples 
in a vacuum oven, preferably in an at- 
mosphere of hydrogen, to prevent oxida- 
tion, to constant weight. . While the for- 
mer method is fairly accurate, still it 
cannot be relied upon, and to avoid dis- 
putes, all chemists should use the of- 
ficial methods. Copies of these methods 
are now to be had by making applica- 
tion to the chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, Washington, D.C. Laboratory work 
is of little or no value unless done in the 
most accurate manner possible. 


ABSORPTION OF FLOUR 


The amount of water that a flour will 
absorb in making a dough of ideal con- 
sistency very largely depends upon the 
age and the strength of a flour. During 
aging, flours usually lose considerable 
water and the rate of aging seems to be 
in direct proportion to the rate of dry- 
ing. It is a well-known fact, among 
bakers and millers alike, that flours 
stored in humid atmospheres, which al- 
low but little evaporation of moisture, 
mature more slowly. It is very interest- 
ing to note that aged flours will absorb 
moisture in excess of the amount lost 
during the period of aging. So, in addi- 
tion to other more beneficial results ob- 
tained during this process, bread manu- 
facturers are fully appreciative of the 
larger yield to be had from old flours. 
They are also thoroughly familiar with 
the greater absorption of strong, than of 
weak flours. 

The ordinary laboratory method of ar- 
riving at the absorption percentage of 
flours is of little value to bakers, and is 
often misleading. The only safe and ac- 
curate method of establishing this is in 
the bakery. Most bakers are using ‘too 
great absorptions, to the detriment of 
quality. The best bread cannot be made 
from slack doughs. The best bread mak- 
ers are practicing relatively low absorp- 
tions, which average from 55 to 58 per 
cent; this to a great degree depending 
upon the age and strength of the flour 
being used. 

Some bakers are laboring under the 


‘delusion that the best bread making prop- 


erties of a flour can be developed only in 
slack doughs. As a matter of fact, the 
reverse is true. Still others are running 
slack doughs to insure the greatest yields, 
not realizing that — bread cannot 
be made from such doughs, nor that most 


- 


of this additional added water is lost 
during the process of baking, and does 
not remain within the finished loaf. If it 
did, a soggy loaf would result. There are 
no “short cuts” in bread making, and 
bread cannot be made from water. 

Soft doughs also offer quite a prob- 
lem during the processes of fermenta- 
tion, making up, proofing and baking. 
Such doughs ferment more rapidly, mak- 
ing control of fermentation a much more 
difficult problem, thus increasing the dan- 
ger of having “old doughs.” They often 
stick to the machines while being “made 
up,” causing considerable trouble which 
does not occur with stiffer doughs. Dur- 
ing proofing, slack doughs do not retain 
the gases so well, which is very desirable. 

During baking, the greatest problem is 
experienced with slack doughs. The 
loaves lack body, and fail to form well, 
having protruding ends and sides, re- 
sulting in poorly shaped loaves. With 
such doughs it is a difficult matter to get 
volume and grain. Instead of the forma- 
tion of small cells giving close grain to 
the crumb, the gas pressure results in the 
formation of larger cells, producing a 
coarse grain to the crumb. There is not 
so much resistance offered the gas in 
slack doughs, and the pockets or cells are 
more easily inflated. 

If one will compare the better quality 
loaf, which builds reputation and in- 
creases business, with the slightly greater 
yield, it will be an easy matter to con- 
vince himself as to the advantages of low 
absorption over high absorption. 

There is very little difference in the 
absorption of flours of the same strength 
and grade. Progressive flour salesmen 
long ago discontinued the absorption 
argument, or the recommending of high 
absorption to bakers. They have found 
other better flour qualities to discuss, 
such as moisture, ash, gluten, protein, 
color, baking value. They do not recom- 
mend the absorption as determined in 
the laboratory, which is usually about 2 
per cent high, and would not prove satis- 
factory for all bakers were it correct. 

The most progressive baker of today is 
not putting in all the water that is pos- 
sible, regardless of the factory problems 
incurred or the quality of bread pro- 
duced, but he is using a reasonable ab- 
sorption. He adds the maximum quan- 
tity of water possible, and still maintain 
desired consistency of the dough. He is 
more interested in the kind of bread he 
produces from a barrel of flour than he 
is in the number of loaves produced, 

The consumption of bread per capita 
in America is directly dependent upon 
the quality of bread made. 

(To be Continued.) 


PITTSBURGH RETAIL BAKERS 

The first annual dance and concert of 
the Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was held at the German 
Masonic Hall, and proved to be an in- 
teresting affair. The committee of ar- 
rangements included Charles Wain, 
chairman; William Vogt, Fred Lenz, 
Adam Schimmel, Louis Schoettle, Charles 
Krenz, Hermann Koch, W. E. Barth and 
H. C, Zitzer. 





BUYING ASSOCIATIONS CONFER 

The regular conference of the Eastern 
Buying Associations was held at the 
headquarters of the Bakers’ Merchandise 
Co., 1732 Germantown Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. The St. Louis (Mo.) Bakers’ Co- 
operative Association, through its secre- 
tary-manager, Michael Hoffman, made 
application to join the conference. It 
was admitted, and the opinion expressed 
that the western organization will help 
materially to strengthen co-operative 
buying movement among retail bakers. 
Following the conference a luncheon was 
served in the dining room of the associa- 
tion. 





CHATTANOOGA ASSOCIATION 

At the monthly meeting of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, a very interesting pro- 
gramme for the winter was worked out. 

The association has arranged to have 
a local business man talk at each meeting 
on some subject of importance to the 
bakers. 

O. L. Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., 
talked on “What bakers are doing in 
other cities.’ He mentioned the rapid 
progress of the baking industry in the 
South, the sanitary shops, quality goods, 
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the installation of modern machinery and 
the up-to-date stores. Mr. Cook urged 
the bakers to stand together during the 
coming year of readjustment of price 
levels, to figure their costs very closely, 
and to take counsel with one another 
before doing any price cutting. 
President William Barr is proving an 
efficient officer, having appointed a visit- 
ing committee to call on their fellow 
bakers, thus keeping up their interest in 
association work. <A _ series of social 
functions is being planned for the early 
part of next year. , 





BROOKLYN PURCHASING ASSOCIATION 

Thirty-six new members have been 
added to the membership of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association, according to President Mar- 
tin Keidel. At the monthly meeting held 
at the warehouse, 1404 Decatur Street, 
correspondence indicated such unsettled 
conditions in the flour and sugar markets 
that members were advised to go slow 
in buying. 





GREEN AND WHITE BAKERY 

The first Green and White bakery has 
been put in operation by Henry Oberle 
at 702 Forest Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and its appearance is very pleasing. 
This style of decorating retail bakeries 
in order to make them distinctive is 
being advocated by John J. Traynor, 
supervisor of the Fleischmann Co., in the 
Long Island territory. 





HAVE BAKERS MADE A MISTAKE? 

Retail bakers in Brooklyn have given 
in to the striking journeymen, and other 
bakers believe they have made a big mis- 
take. They conceded the unreasonable 
advance, hoping that flour and other ma- 
terials would come down. They did. And 
that is where the bakers got in wrong. 
They didn’t take the daily press into 
consideration. Every daily paper has 
published articles on the big cut in flour, 
and wants to know why bread prices still 
remain up. 





NEW YORK WHOLESALE BAKERS 

The annual convention of the New 
York State Wholesale Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, Jan. 18-19. The programme 
committee is G. P. De Groat and M. J. 
Murphy, Syracuse, and F. W. Dawdy, 
Elmira. William Deininger, R. D. Ward 
and F, S. Bamford will have charge of 
the hotel arrangements for the conven- 
tion and guests. 

President R. Z. Spaulding, of Bing- 
hamton; J. Aulds, Utica; Frank Bredell, 
Lockport; G. P. De Groat, Syracuse; 
B. E. Anthony, Rochester; F. W. Dawdy, 
Elmira; M. J. Murphy, Syracuse,—were 
in New York early in the month in con- 
ference with FE. M. Rabenold, R. D. 
Ward, E. St. John Taylor, J. F. Hilde- 
brand, H. D. Tipton, F. S. Bamford, 
Frank Baker, J. B. Arthur and William 
Deininger, all of New York, who enter- 
tained them at a luntheon preceding the 
executive meeting. 





CAMPBELL BAKING CO. PARTY 

The Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, 
celebrated its fifth anniversary by giving 
a Christmas party, which included a din- 
ner, entertainment and dance, for its em- 
ployees.and friends at the Little Theatre, 
on Dec. 11. Manager Buchanan had ap- 
pointed C. A. Rich as general director 
of the programme, and he had the as- 
sistance of the various department heads. 

A fine dinner was served at Mrs. Wag- 
ner’s cafeteria, after which speeches 
were made by Mr. Campbell and the Rev. 
James Small. A special entertainment 
was given by the Georgia Brown Dra- 
matic School, and at 10:15 Santa Claus 
appeared and distributed presents to the 
children. From 10:30 until 12 there was 
dancing. 





MARKET FOR CEREALS IN NORWAY 

In late years, Norway has imported 
about three sevenths of the cereal foods 
required, according to the American con- 
sul at Trondhjem. The population in 
the region surrounding Trondhjem is 
more dependent upon imported grains 
than in the southern part of Norway. 
This district has about 26 per cent of 
the whole population and raises only 
about 17 per cent of the total cereal crop 
of the country. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 18.—No week 
of this extraordinary money market year 
has witnessed more drastic liquidation in 
the stock market, for, during the past 
seven days, more than 100 different 
stocks have touched new low price levels 
for the year. Some of the liquidation 
was by people who were forced to con- 
vert their securities into cash in order 
to finance their enormous income tax 
payments, Other sales were by weakly 
margined traders who were called upon 
by their banks to put up fresh collateral, 
or to reduce their speculative commit- 
ments. Still other sales reflected the 
fears of various security holders that the 
market was in for prolonged depression, 
and that the lowest prices had not yet 
been touched. 

Action by various industrial corpora- 
tions in reducing dividends or in passing 
them altogether was effective in unset- 
tling the market and in disturbing the 
list. Sentiment was thoroughly de- 
pressed by these announcements, which 
were taken to mean that the country’s 
business was on the downgrade and that 
it would be some time before a readjust- 
ment from present low prices could be 
brought about. 

The situation was much confused, and 
it is probable that the public became 
alarmed by the depressing statements 
given out by representatives of the farm- 
ing interests and others who are desir- 
ous of securing larger credits from their 
banks in order to hold commodities for 
higher prices later on. It was pointed 
out that in cases where the borrowers 
represented sufficient financial strength 
to obtain such credits, the effort to hold 
commodities for higher prices was justi- 
fiable. In most cases, however, the banks 
were not in a position to make the ad- 
vances asked for, and it is felt that other 
holders of produce and merchandise will 
be forced to scale down their commit- 
ments in order to bring about a sensible 
readjustment. 

FUTURE OF BUSINESS 

These incidents are not very pleasant, 
but the fact is that the markets are be- 
ing stabilized gradually at a price level 
which will invite general buying of mer- 
chandise for the account of people who 
realize that the present price level is the 
safest that the country has traded upon 
in many months. General business is 
being liquidated quietly but insistently. 
The movement is progressive, and is ef- 
fective in putting all kinds of business 
upon a safer basis. It would be idle to 
say that the movement has been com- 
pleted. It will go farther, and the 
probability is that failures will increase 
in certain industries, but the readjust- 
ment had to come, and the sooner that 
this deflation takes place, provided it is 
orderly and not too hasty, the better it 
will be for the country as a whole. 

The outstanding fact is that the 
American people have given notice that 
they will not pay war prices for mer- 
chandise or foodstuffs in peace times. 
They were disheartened by the exorbi- 
tant quotations for clothing and shoes, 
and slowly but surely the resentment be- 
gan to take tangible form and the whole 
country reacted from the exorbitant 
price level of war days. The indications 
are that this resentment will continue, 
and that the public will sooner or later 
obtain its supplies at prices -which will 
insure more comfortable living condi- 
tions. 

In some lines of business there is rea- 
son to expect increased activity during 
1921. In other lines the outlook is for 
semistagnation, but the one thing certain 
is that the consumptive demand of the 
American people is enormous and must 
be supplied sooner or later at a reason- 
able merchandise price level. 

Several Wall Street banks will end the 
year with large profits. Some have taken 


heavy losses, and still others will take 
still larger losses before the present liq- 
uidating movement subsides. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that the price declines 
that have taken place have made it safer 
for the banks to finance day-to-day busi- 
ness and the new security issues which 
have been decided upon. Something may 
be done to reduce distribution costs and 
the expense of marketing necessary food- 
stuffs and merchandise. There are many 
factors to take account of and_ the 
chances are that the country will be 
doing a large volume of business before 
many months have elapsed. 

Some retail merchants report excellent 
Christmas trade and, while the volume is 
likely to show some decline compared 
with last year, especially in sales of high 
priced merchandise, the chances are that 
the total Christmas trade will make a 
pretty good showing. It is true, how- 
ever, that the country’s spending .power 
has been largely reduced by the enlarge- 
ment of the unemployed class. There 
are reasons for taking a hopeful view of 
the outlook. notwithstanding the various 
developments calculated to force further 
readjustments. 


CREDIT STRAIN 


A money market expert familiar with 
the compiications of an overwrought 
credit situation sized up conditions in 
these words: “The Tederal Reserve 
Board at Washington is being impor- 
tuned by various ciasses of borrowers to 
advise the commercial banks to grant 
larger credits, so that business opera- 
tions will continue and various branches 
of industry employ more operatives. It 
is easy to generalize in this way, but the 
outstanding fact is that, if the Federal 
Reserve Board had not held the banks 
in check and prevented further inflation, 
we would be having a tremendous finan- 
cial setback by this time. 

“Credit conditions throughout the 
world are overstrained, and all the great 
commercial nations are feeling the effects 
of having to provide enormous sums for 
repairing the waste of war. This situa- 
tion is quite extraordinary and, although 
no one likes to see business men suffer 
for lack of credit, the fact is that we 
would make matters much worse by 
financing the maintenance of high mer- 
chandise and commodity prices. 

“The country is going through the sort 
of deflation which everybody knew was 
inevitable. Under these conditions, com- 
mercial failures must increase somewhat 
and the country must go through the 
throes of readjustment. I believe, how- 
ever, that the best thing to do is to let 
the present readjustment take its course, 
and not impede the process by placing 
larger credits at the command of those 
who have to take the losses incident to 
lower prices. 

“It may be accepted, however, as an 
absolute fact that the American people 
will not stand for war prices in peace 
times. There is no reason why this coun- 
try should be spared the readjustment 
and the lowering of prices which other 
countries are passing through. The 
problem is greater here, perhaps, because 
the volume of business is larger and ex- 
pansion in some lines has been quite ex- 
traordinary. But the hard fact is that 
prices have to be readjusted to a normal 
level again in order to enable the coun- 
try to make headway and to relieve the 
people from the distress and sorrow inci- 
dent to maintaining an extravagant level 
of living costs and the costs of doing 
business. 

“Every sensible man knew that, sooner 
or later, we had to experience just what 
we are going through. And, now that it 
has come, the best attitude is to accept 
the readjustment as a matter of course 
and to further it as much as possible, so 
that the operation may not involve us 


more heavily than is necessary under the 
circumstances.” 


LOWER INVENTORIES 

This is sound sense, and means that 
it would be toolish fur the bankers and 
governing authorities to attempt to with- 
stay the process. It is realized, however, 
that the farmers are having a hard time 
of it and, while much has been made of 
the estimate that there has been a $5,- 
000,000,000 decline in the valuation of 
the leading crops, the fact is that similar 
losses taken by business men, manufac- 
turers and merchants would aggregate a 
much larger amount. It is recognized, 
however, that the manufacturer can turn 
over his capital frequently, while the 
process with the farmer comes but once 
a year, when he has to realize the profits 
from 12 months of hard work. 

The indications are that there will be 
some arrangement to make advances to 
the agricultural interests which in some 
way will alleviate the uncomfortable 
position that they are placed in by hav- 
ing to sell their stocks at a time when 
the markets are: illy prepared to receive 
them. It is possible that the revival of 
the War Finance Corporation might be 
a benefit, although many financiers be- 
lieve that the re-establishment of that 
great institution would be effective only 
in creating more complications and mak- 
ing a difficult situation much worse. 

The situation in this regard has many 
interesting sidelights, and it is recognized 
that the city man has great difficulty in 
viewing conditions from the farmer’s 
standpoint. On the other hand, it is 
realized also that the whole world is in 
a mess financially, and that it will re- 
quire the best financial statesmanship 
and the greatest banking skill to restore 
anything like order out of the chaotic 
conditions which prevail in the world’s 
markets for credits, money, labor, raw 
material, foodstuffs and merchandise. 

CANCELLATION EVIL 

Slowly but surely the country is try- 
ing to eliminate the enormous evils grow- 
ing out of the cancellation of immense 
orders for raw material, foodstuffs, mer- 
chandise and other supplies. Many for- 
eign orders for soft coal have been can- 
celed, and the chances are that more 
business will be held up as a consequence 
of the strong effort being made in various 
directions to re-establish business upon 
a safe and sound basis again. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 

Charles Barth & Sons have opened a 
bakery at 1107-9 Third Avenue, Rock 
Island. 

The Galesburg Baking Co., Galesburg, 
has installed a new oven. 

The National bakery, 433 Water Street, 
Decatur, has sold his bakery to M. A. 
Van Zetti. 

Otto Kerehl, who bought the Nutter 
restaurant at Carlinville, will add a bak 
ery department. 

John Herlotz has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at New Canton. 

The Grant bakery, 3021 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, is building an addition. 

’, L. Harris has opened the Com- 
munity bakery at Springfield. 

Ralph Kornodle is reported to have 
closed his bakery at Macon, and will 
open one at Bethany. 


INDIANA 

Warren Gardner has bought the bakery 
of D. Cleveland, Russellville. 

The Pure Food bakery, Knox, has been 
sold to J. A. and E. E. Blue. 

Blackwell Bros. have opened a model 
sanitary bakery in connection with their 
store at 1924 South Calhoun Street, Fort 
Wayne. 

Ralph Roll has succeeded D. Shoelber- 
ger in the baking business at Camden. 

The Clarke bakery, Brook, has been 
sold to James Little. 

The Master bakery has been opened 
in the Otto Building, Washington. M. 
KE. Hoelscher is manager. 

Haffner’s Star bakery, Fort Wayne, 
has increased its capital stock to $100,- 
000. 

C. Sunblad, who bought the Messner 
bakery, Williamsport, will move same to 
Attica. 

The Federal bakery, Michigan City, has 
been taken over by A. N. Brown. 

Bakers at Greenfield have reduced 
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bread prices. The 1-lb loaf is retailin 
at llc and the 1%-lb at lic. 8 
C. D. Smith has sold his bakery a} 
Garrett to Thomas Moran. Mr. Sinith 
expects to engage in the baking business 
in California. 
KANSAS 


Robert Olson has sold his bakery, at 
Marysville, to Bigham & Nieman. ~ 

Harris & Stotz have bought the bakery 
of John Harris, Florence. ‘ 

W. L. Thorp has bought the interes 
of his partner in the bakery at S\ lvan 
Grove. 

The Smith Baking Co. has begun busi- 
ness at Spruce and Douglas avenues, 
Wichita. 

A. E, Hesukley has opened a bakery 
at Cedar Vale. , 

W. H. Shead has opened the Lome 
Plan bakery at Baxter Springs. 

The Perfect bakery, Iola, has }een 
opened by A. L. Hines. 

The Shenk bakery, Osage City, has 
been bought by F. and B. Albeson 

John and H. L, Clark have opened a 
bakery at Downs. 

H. Winter, baker at Hutchinson, has 
installed a new mixing machine. 

W. H. Tanquary has bought the \\est 
Side bakery, Columbus, from M. kent, 

J. L. Hair has opened a Perfect }3ak- 
ery System shop at 108 East Madison, 
lola. 

NEW YORK 


J. G. Max, who has conducted a |ak- 
ery at Lowville for 30 years, has sold to 
Earl Stephens. 

Amerco Caciali, baker, Binghamton, js 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,274; assets, $75. 

Paul Krueger, federal investig:tor, 
completing an investigation of the |y)ak- 
eries at Utica, stated that he found no 
profiteering and that the bakeries were 
very willing to co-operate with his de- 
partment in the campaign on high prices, 
He fixed a price of 12c per loaf, to which 
the big bakeries agreed. He also fixed a 
price of 13c dozen for plain rolls and 
l7c for fancy. 

William Mauck has engaged in the 
bakery business at 71 Grand Avenue, 
Baldwin. 

The Betty Brown bakery has been 
opened at Port Chester. 

A number of the large bakeries of 
New York City have cut the, price of 
bread Ic per loaf, 

Charles Flach has engaged in the hak- 
ing business at Colymans. 

The new bread ordinance of Buffalo, 
requiring a label on each loaf giving 
the weight, will go into effect Jan. | 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, recently 
conducted a contest for a name for its 
new loaf of bread. The winning name 
was “Hallpryd.” The first prize was 
$100, and second prize $50. 

Niagara Falls bakers are conducting 
an extensive advertising campaign in the 
daily newspapers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


L. H. Schoettler has reopened his re- 
tail bakery on Center Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Samuel Hanson has his new model bak- 
ery on Broad Street, Harrisburg, in 
operation. He has installed two stcam 
ovens and automatic doughnut and crul- 
ler making machine. 

James Stevenson, Charleroi, has built 
a bakery near his retail store, and las 
installed two steam bread ovens. he 
second floor of his old shop will be used 
for the baking of cakes and pastry. 

F. C. Nowe has openéd a Federal bik- 
ery at Blairsville. 

The Capital City Baking Co., Harris- 
burg, has Bought and will operate the 
Chester County Baking Co., Coatsv ile. 
T. B. Schmidt will be in charge. 

H. Knell and A. Zinsser now conirel 
the Irwin Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Roberts & Andrews have opene: 4 
bakery on South Main Street, Sew 
Castle. ; 

Frank Grasser, of Tichoute, has en- 
gaged in the baking business at Kane 


TEXAS 


John Schnuriger has opened a bakery 
in the Hobbs Building, Alice. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Greenville. 

A number of bakers at Dallas have cut 
the price of bread 2c per loaf. The !-!b 
loaf is selling at 10c. 
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\vain all signs fail regarding market 
jitions. In the face of heavy export 
hases of wheat, amounting to 3,- 
00 bus, in one day this week, the 
set temporarily advanced, only to 
lower than the day before, possibly 
in part to the government report 
ng an increase of 39,000,000 bus in 
vinter wheat figures. The situation 
yzling, and opinions differ from day 
y, so that one guéss regarding con- 
ns for even the immediate future is 
od as another. 
ignificant fact. is the great differ- 
between flour and wheat exports for 

‘irst half of this crop year, compared 
those of the same period of 1919. 
| the wheat amounted to approxi- 
y 96,000,000 bus and the flour to 
i000 bbls, while this year the ex- 

of wheat totaled 182,000,000 bus, 
out double ‘those of the previous 

Flour exports were 6,702,000 bbls, 
jut 4,000,000 less than in 1919. 

e emergency legislation proposed in 
Concress by Representative Young, of 
North Dakota, providing for a duty of 
per bueon rye, 2c per lb on rye flour, 
per bu on wheat and 50 per cent ad 
valorem on flour, will, if passed, act as 
itive embargo on imports of either 
¢ these grains or their products. 
his may be found to be a boon, and 
it may not, because if there should be 
heavy foreign drafts upon American 
wheat, so that toward the end of the 
crop year supplies were found to be 
materially reduced, prices would natu- 
rally shoot upward, With a large army 
of unemployed and a general cry for 
cheaper food already gathering strength, 
a prohibitive duty on wheat and rye and 
ieir products may not be such a great 
benefit in the long run, for, while the 
farmers are clearly the ones in whose 
behalf this legislation is proposed, there 
ire a great many engaged in other pur- 
suits that may eventually have some- 
definite to say in the matter. 

\ll these activities directly affecting 
wheat naturally directly affect flour, and 
cause further confusion in an already 
badly confused situation. Buyers can 
form no opinions that will hold good for 
over 24 hours, and very little thought of 
a constructive nature can be possible un- 
der present conditions. 

large bakers seem fairly well supplied 


oO 


Ww flour, and smaller ones are taking° 


or what is required for immediate 
needs. Generally speaking, deliveries are 
slightly improved, and there are indi- 
cations that the worst of the present 
situation, which has caught many with 
priced stuff on hand, has passed. 
There has been an extremely commend- 
able disposition on the part of all to 
help out those who, through no fault of 
their own, have been caught in the ava- 
lanche. Several are staggering under 


ver, heavy loads, and the assistance 
gi to those really worthy of it is 
gt a long way toward bringing about 


mo« nearly normal conditions here. 

!.e matter of flour storage charges is 
a particularly vital one now, as_ those 
une>le to move their stocks as promptly 
a ien the market is normal are facing 
a ‘vy additional loss, governed by the 
time flour is held. For example, on flour 
for 40 days, charges would accrue 
to ihe extent of 32c bbl, for 60 days 76c, 
anc for 100 days $1.66. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $10.25@10.50; standard patent, $8.50 
@9.25; first clear, $7.25@7.50; soft win- 
ter Straight, $8.25@9; hard winter 


straight, $8.75@9.25; first clear, $7.25@ 
7.75; rye, $8.50@9.25,—all in jute. 
FLOUR CLUB CREDIT BUREAU 

At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club this week a long step toward the 
development of safer trading conditions 
here was taken. It was decided to estab- 
lish, under the auspices of the organiza- 
tion, a credit bureau for the exclusive 
use of its members. It is felt that, while 
this action should have been taken years 
ago, there did not develop until now. a 
really feasible and thoroughly practical 
plan of operating such a bureau. Now 
that it has been worked out, it will be 
to the great benefit of the trade, and all 
are strongly urged to support it. 

The plan adopted is that of T. B. 
Nichols, one of the club members, who 
is connected with the Mechanics & Met- 
als National Bank. It will entail no ex- 
pense to the New York Flour Club, but 
exhibits the broad-gauged and generous 
attitude of the bank. Each member of 
the club will supply the bank’s repre- 
sentative with information, good or bad, 
regarding buyers. This information is 
to be tabulated and card indexed, so as 
to be at the call of all members, 

With proper support, this agency 
should be of material assistance in keep- 
ing trade conditions of the New York 
flour market cleaner. It will do much 
to prevent those who are inclined to be 
weak-kneed in the face of a falling 
market, an attitude entirely too preva- 
lent at present, from purchasing flour 
and then finding some petty or technical 
excuse for not taking it when tendered. 
The trade at large now has an oppor- 
tunity to prove whether or not it actually 
wants better conditions, by the kind of 
support given the new movement. 

GEORGE W. GARDINER DEAD 

George W. Gardiner, one of the oldest 
and best known men in the New York 
flour trade, died at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J.. Dec. 14, aged 74. Mr. 
Gardiner had been ill for some time, but 
hope for his final recovery seemed justi- 
fied and, consequently, the trade was 
greatly shocked by the sad news received 
Wednesday morning. The deceased had 
been in the flour business in New York 
for over 40 years, and in the earlier 
days was connected with the firm of 
Blackman & Co. He later carried on 
business under his own name, but subse- 
quently formed a partnership with Wil- 
liam E, Carter under the firm name of 
G. W. Gardiner & Co. 


NOTES . 

J. Brewer, Kansas City, representative 
of the Ernest Brewer Co., New York, 
was here this week. 

Julius Fleischmann, president Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Co., who was thought threat- 
ened with pneumonia, is said to be out 
of danger. 

W. C. Jourdan, formerly engaged in 


the flour brokerage business, has taken » 


a position with W. S. Harrison, local 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., of Toronto. 

W. M. Philip, director of Watson & 
Philip, Ltd., Dundee and Glasgow, Scot- 
land, spent a part of last week in New 
York. After a short visit to one or two 
other Mr. 
home. 

The Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has placed its account with A. S. Leo, 
who will. represent the mill both on its 
regular and durum products in the met- 
ropolitan district and immediately sur- 
rounding territory. 

Furness, Withy & Co., steamship 
agents, New York, have purchased in 
England the steamship Wandilla. She 
is 411 feet long, has a gross register of 
7,785 tons, and will be placed in the 
Bermuda West Indian service. 


points, Philip will return 


The General Baking Co. has acquired 
the plant of the Dillman bakery, at 
Richmond Hill, a suburb of Brooklyn, 
and is engaged in constructing its fourth 
plant in Philadelphia, making a total of 
26 plants operated by this company. 

For several weeks there have been a 
number of millers in New York, but this 
week brought a greater number than 
ever. Some were on pleasure trips, but 
these were the exception, as most of 
them were seriously engaged in straight- 
ening out matters resulting from -the 
very severe and more or less sudden 
decline in flour prices. Among those 
here were L. R. Hurd, president Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; Theo- 
dore F. Ismert, president Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; C. S. Chris- 
tensen, Christensen Milling Co., Madelia, 
Minn; B. B. Sheffield, president, and 
Richard Groff, manager, Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; Joseph Mashek, 
sales manager Empire Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; W. J. Brewer, sales manager 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Vec. 18.—Millers as a 
rule reported some improvement in the 
flour market early in tne week, demand 
coming trom buyers who had to have it, 
but onty a limited quantity was wanted, 
and at bottom prices. Just as soon as 
prices were advanced in line with wheat, 
practically nothing could be done. ‘lhe 
truth is that tiour buyers have no con- 
fidence in present wheat prices, owing to 
unsettled business condition generally. 

Millers believe that, atter tne houdays 
are over, or about the middle of Janu- 
ary, there should be a good demand for 
flour, as stocks are light in distributors’ 
hands, and the domestic trade will take 
hold. One thing is certain, a bullish feel- 
ing on wheat has developed the past few 
days which seems to be gaining ground. 
There are no offerings, neither is there 
any demand, but wneat could not be 
purchased here except at very high pre- 
miums, 

Prices were higher by 50c on patents, 
steady for first ciear and 25c lower for 
second clear. The offerings of clears 
are small, and it is thought that, with 
any quantity on hand, it would be easy 
to work up an export trade. Rye flour 
dull and fairly steady. 

The local retail trade continues to buy 
just enough to supply the light demand. 
The mills advanced prices 50c this week, 
and are not soliciting orders. Fancy 
family patents are offered at $10.25, in 
cotton 98's. 

Kansas flour opened about 40c lower 
than last week, but today prices were 
back again, with no business of conse- 
quence reported in this section. Short 
patent was quoted at $9.80@10.35, and 
standard patent at $9.30@9.65, Buffalo 
rate points, 

Soft winter wheat mills advanced their 
prices 35c today, and trade, which was 
fair early in the week, dropped off en- 
tirely. Short patent was held at $10.35, 
standard patent at $10.15, and pastry at 
$9.85, prompt shipment, track, Buffalo. 

Very little Canadian flour was sold 
here this week, and some low prices were 
quoted at one time. Sellers today were 
asking the same as last week, viz., short 
patent $9, and standard $8.75, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were unsettled and lower for 
all except bran. The demand the past 
few days seems to be confined to mixed 
cars. The late snowstorm drove in a 
few country dealers who were short and 
feared traffic conditions would hold them 
up for some time. They claim to have 
plenty of feed coming to them. It is 
said that dairymen are not using as much 
wheat feeds as usual, but more corn and 
oats, and this, with the supplies of other 
rough feed, will keep them out of the 
market for another month. 

On the other hand, the mills here are 
again running light and there appears to 
be little feed obtainable except standard 
middlings, which are plentiful and dull. 
They are looking for a higher market, 
should wheat prices hold. Bran was 
quoted 50c higher than last week, while 
middlings were off 50c and flour mid- 
dlings and red dog $1 lower. 

No Canadian feeds offered and it is 
said December contracts are not vet 
filled. Bran and middlings were quoted 
at $35, track, Buffalo, at one time this 
week, Soft winter wheat mills advanced 
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their prices about $2 on bran, and no 
business was possible. Bran was held at 
$38, middlings at $38, and mixed feed at 
$40, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed in good demand 
and firmer. White hominy feed scarce 
and higher, but there were offerings of 
yellow at $87, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Gluten feed scarce, and the few holders 
are able to get as high as $57, spot. Cot- 
tonseed meal in liberal supply and lower, 
with very little demand. Oil meal is 
held at $43@44 by the mills, but there 
are resellers at $40@41, and no demand 
of consequence. Brewers’ grains are of- 
fered at $52 and distillers’ at $57, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Sprouts are quoted at 
$52, and alfalfa at $37, track, Buffalo. 
Milo scarce, and inquiry good for No. 3 
at $1.60, spot. 

Buckwheat is reported well cleaned up 
and there was a good demand, with some 
sales at $2.50. Holders in the country 
are asking $2.50@2.60, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat flour steady at $5.50 per 100 
Ibs. in small paper bags. 

Rolled oats lower, and demand has 
dropped off. The mills expect to shut 
down at the close of the year, having an 
oversupply on hand. Oat feed dull, and 
offered at $17, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
ry Be, RELL REE TE 115,375 69 
Te ee ee 144,545 87 
pO SET T TT Te 138,850 83 
See Pee Me bite vceeses 184,200 101 
Three years ago ......... 156,500 94 


NOTES 

The last of the fleet of grain laden 
steamers will be in port by Monday 
morning. 

The regular 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock and $2.50 per share on the 
common stock of the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation were declared yesterday. 

Of the wheat afloat here for winter 
storage, 716,489 bus are domestic. and 
3,948,695 Canadian. Two years ago there 
were 22,781,000 bus, nearly all Canadian, 
afloat here. 

Work on the construction of the foun- 
dation of the new state elevator at Oswe- 
go, N. Y., was formally started last 
Thursday. The ceremonies were cut 
short by the inclement weather. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 8,922,000 bus, of which 7,- 
378,800 were wheat, 6,018,000 coming 
from Canada. A year ago the receipts 
were 740,000 bus grain, only 300,000 of 
wheat, which came from Port Arthur 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 5,- 
200,000 bus, compared with 14,967,000 
last year. The amount of wheat afloat 
in vessels for winter storage is 4,665,200 
bus, while last year there were about 
2,000,000. Over 3,000,000 bus oats are 
in store here today, compared with 1,- 
000,000 last year. 

Farmers of Warren County, Pennsyl- 
vania, have formed the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Milling Co., with headquarters 
at Youngsville. Shares are being readily 
sold at $100. The organization intends 
to handle flour and feed. C. P. Clark, 
cashier of the Youngsville National 
Bank, is promoting the company. 


Two of the oldest grocery concerns of 
Buffalo have been amalgamated under 
the name of Becker-Prentiss, Inc. It 
was agreed that each establishment 
should absorb its own losses on contracts, 
these being mostly for sugar, and this 
was done before the merger was accom- 
plished. The new firm will occupy a 
large building where merchandise can be 
unloaded from cars and shipped to re- 
tailers. 

-The bill of lading committee of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association met the com- 
mittee of the Dominion Marine Associa- 
tion of Canada in this city yesterday, to 
discuss the handling of grain on the 
lakes. The new bill to be submitted will 
have among its provisions the relieving 
of the vessels of all expense on the long 
and short of the outturn of grain. It 
is said the grain interests will oppose 
any change in the present form of the 
bill of lading. 

Owing to the shortage of natural gas, 
and in compliance with the order of the 
New York state commission restricting 
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the consumption of gas to 40,000 feet 
per month to industrial users, a large 
number of mills are changing to elec- 
tricity. Both mills at East Aurora, 
owned by E. E. Godfrey and Griggs & 
Ball, are installing motors. The Acme 
Mills, Olean and ——. made the 
change some time ago. A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co. has furnished and in- 
stalled the electric equipment for the 
four plants. 
E. BanGassEr. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 18.—There is 
little change in the flour market here. 
The output of the mills was fairly large, 
compared with the bookings in the last 
fortnight. Some of the mills have a 
little business ahead, and are applying 
output on that as shipping directions 
come in; others have stored the bulk of 
what they have ground. 

An interesting phase of selling has 
come to light here in connection with the 
agencies of some of the big western 
mills. It worked all right as long as the 
market slanted up; when it slanted the 
other way, it developed that it was not 
reversible. Agents have on frequent oc- 
casions taken orders by telephone and, 
signing the buyer’s name to the order, 
sent it to the home offices. 

As long as the market was fairly firm, 
all went well. It is fair to believe that, 


had the market shown only.a moderate . 


depression, there would have been no 
difficulty in obtaining acceptances, but 
when the market went off $2@3 bbl be- 
tween placing the order and the receipt 
of the flour, it was an entirely different 
matter. The defense was at once set up 
by the buyer that he had not signed any. 
order; he hadn’t, the agent had — it 
instead. Probably the total of this re- 
pudiation is not great, but it has been 
enough so that agents are a little more 
particular as to who signs flour orders. 

Prices are a little firmer on hard wheat 
flours, some of the mills advancing 50c 
late in the week when the wheat market 
hardened. Mills here are grinding Cana- 
dian wheat liberally. There has been 
little difficulty in deliveries in recent 
weeks. Principal prices, mostly nomi- 
nal, on spring wheat flours: spring pat- 
ents, $10@10.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.50; bakers patent, 
$9.60, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $10, cotton 98’s, local; first 
clears, $8@8.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, around $8; low grade, $6@ 
6.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The trade has little confidence in soft 
wheat flours. There has been some in- 
quiry, and with prices quoted at least 
15c under the market, based on wheat, 
the comeback ran 50c under the offer. 
With such a deadlock, no business re- 
sulted. Following wheat, prices on flour 
are firmer. Best winter straights are 
quoted at $9.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.50. Farmers are hang- 
ing onto their wheat. About all that is 
ground here is shipped in from the out- 
side, and dealers now ask up to $2.20 
bu, or say they will have to, based on 
the present market. Rumors are in cir- 
culation of some country mills in dis- 
tress, caught between high priced wheat 
and low priced flour, but these have not 
been verified. 

There is no inquiry for rye flour. 
The market is nominal, with best white 
brands offered at $9.25 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. There has been little 
business in western brands jobbed here. 
Quotations are unchanged. Light, $10; 
medium, $9.50; dark, $9,—all cotton 98's, 
jobbing. Buckwheat flour offerings light, 
with good grades jobbed at 514c Ib, bulk. 

The feed market is easier, with prices 
a little off from a week ago. However, 
there is little accumulation and some 
mills, still sold ahead, are not offering 
anything for the present. With prices of 
dairy a slumping, farmers are 
inclined to go easy when it comes to 
buying millfeed. This probably has some 
bearing on the slack market. Principal 
prices: spring bran, around $40 ton, 
sacked, car fots, Boston rate points; 
local, $47; winter bran, $40@43, sacked, 
local; spring middlings, $48@44, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $50; winter mid- 
dlings, $48@50, sacked, local. Rye feed 
easier at $44@46, sacked, mostly local. 
Demand for western f continues 


fair, with crushed oats $42 ton and corn 
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meal $42, both bulk, jobbing. Table meal 
steady at $2.75 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of city mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output dctivity 
y BR Grrr Te. 7,600 41 
ERS WOOK ccscccciwcoveses 8,700 47 


Of this week’s total, 6,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter, and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. has an- 
nounced a cut of 2@5c lb on bulk goods 
sold here. Some of the-retailers have not 
yet followed, but will, it is said, when 
they replenish stocks. 

Speaking before the New York Fed- 
eration of Agriculture in annual meeting 
here, E. F. Ladd, United States senator- 
elect from North Dakota, said that the 
greatest problem before the American 
farmer today was not increased produc- 
tion or decreased cost of production, but 
rather the problem of economical mar- 
keting and transportation of his farm 
products. In his judgment, relief was 
to be found by growers only through 
organization and subsequent federation. 

T. W. Kwapr. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The local 
flour situation is still very unsatisfac- 
tory. The small amount of flour sold 
this week was the result of breaks in the 
market. Buyers are still indifferent, 
and bullish news has little effect ‘upon 
their views. Wheat fluctuations have lit- 
tle effect upon the situation, and the 
nervousness shown by the trade as to the 
future outcome of the flour market is 
noticeable. 

Both wholesalers and retailers in New 
England, as well as the big bakers, are 


buying flour as sparingly as they pos-- 


sibly can, and keep their business mov- 
ing.. In normal years, at this time, the 
big handlers have had flour contracted 
for, for delivery running well into the 
new year. Now only a moderate volume 
of orders is in hand for delivery during 
the next 30 to 60 days, or just enough 
for current needs. 

The possibility that the flour buyer 
might not take the flour ordered when 
delivery day comes around has been an 
obstacle to trading here. Sellers are 
scrutinizing credits very carefully, and 
no chances are taken of having the flour 
bought turned back on the seller and 
sold at a loss. -Only a few cars have 
been turned down in this way by the Bos- 
ton trade. When buyers have refused to 
accept their purchases on account of the 
loss involved, it has usually transpired 
that the concern so doing was not of the 
highest standing in the trade here. 

Spring wheat flours have fluctuated 
50@75c bbl during the week, with millers, 
as a rule, disposed to make one quota- 
tion for the open market and a consid- 
erably lower price quietly to their 
trade. Instead of increasing the demand, 
this policy has apparently had the effect 
of making buyers more cautious than 
ever. 

On the other hand, one peculiar de- 
velopment of the week has been the un- 
usual strength of all soft winter wheat 
flours as regards prices. Good patents 
have been uniformly out of line with 
both hard winter and spring wheat 
brands. This is especially true of flours 
from New York state, Michigan and the 
Ohio valley. Prices are held so high as 
to practically put these flours out of the 
market, but there is no attempt to force 
business. 

Corn products are lower, with a slow 
demand at the lower range. Oatmeal in 
good demand and held steady. 


NOTES 

Frechette & Madee, bakers, New Bed- 
ford, are bankrupt. Liabilities, $6,485; 
assets, $2,031. 

A creditors’ petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week against the Thomas 
F. Colbert Co., grain dealers, Boston, by 
Noyes & Colby, Boston, et al; claims, 
$3,097. 

Recent visitors on the floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce: J. H. Ball, 
Peoria; C. H. Christensen, miller, -Ma- 
delia, Minn; J. J. Hackel, New York; 
D. A. Badenoch, Chicago; J. H. Man- 


sm, Memphis; S. L. Rice, Metamora, 


H. E. Gwinn, formerly associated with 
W. P. Tanner-Gross: & Co., Inc., flour 
agents, Boston, beginning Jan. 1 will 
represent the Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as New England agent. 

Z. C. Buchanan, for several years east- 
ern representative of the Hecker-Jones- 


‘Jewell Milling Co., of New York, has 


severed his connection with that concern 
and on Jan. 1 will represent the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., of Detroit, as 
district manager in New England. 

By a vote of 1,716 in favor and 464 
opposed, the members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce have decided to 
limit the membership in that body to 
7,500. In the drive which is now in 
progress to reach that figure, 7,247 are 
on the roll at the present time, over 2,200 
having been secured during the past two 


months. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiiaverputia, Pa., Dec. 18.—The flour 
market this week was unsettled and ir- 
regular, influenced by the fluctuating 
wheat market, but prices show little net 
change, compared with a week ago. Buy- 
ers lack confidence and are holding off, 
and no improvement in demand is antici- 
pated until after Jan. 1. There is some 
pressure to sell spot flour, and transac- 
tions in these have occasionally been made 
at concessions. 


CANADIANS INSPECT PORT 


A number of visitors from Montreal 
inspected the port of Philadelphia on 
Thursday. They were the guests of 
George F. Sproule, director of the de- 
partment of wharves, docks and ferries, 
and included General A. E. Labelle, a 
member of the Harbor Commission; F. 
W. Cowie, chief engineer, and M. P. Fen- 
nell, Jr., secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities. Carrol H. 
Thompson, assistant director, accom- 
panied the party, which made a visit to a 
number of places of interest on the Dela- 
ware River, including the government’s 
operations at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, Hog. Island and the quartermas- 
ter’s terminal at the foot of Oregon 
Avenue. 

The plants of Cramp’s and the New 
York Shipbuilding Co. were also visited, 
and Director Sproule showed the Mont- 
real port experts how it is planned to 
increase the facilities of the local port 
by building additional piers at Wolf, 
Porter and Kenilworth streets and to re- 
place the present old type of piers be- 
tween Chestnut and Cherry streets on 
the Delaware River with new and modern 
structures. The department will receive 
bids for the first part of this great river 
front improvement on Dec. 28. 


NOTES 


Oscar Goering, a retired ship broker 
of this city, is dead, aged 57. 

John H. Michel, flour broker, has ap- 
= for membership in the Commercial 

xchange. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week was C. L. Beckenbach, sales man- 
ager of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

Samuel L. McKnight, flour and grain 
broker, is again on ’change after an ab- 
sence of several weeks on account of be- 
ing laid up with a carbuncle. 

Captain John O. Foering, former chief 
grain inspector of the Commercial Ex- 
change, and his wife, have gone to Dune- 
din, Fla., where they will spend the 
winter. 

The flour and feed mill operated by 
Shenburg & Rubinoff at Malaga, N. J., 
and a ) Be Menrs since the town was 
founded over 200 years ago, was burned 
on Wednesday. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, was chosen to represent that or- 
ganization at a meeting of the national 
council of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to be held next month 
at Washington. 

A press dispatch from Lancaster, Pa., 
says that for the second time within six 
weeks the office of the Gunzenhauser bak- 
ery was rifled by thieves, who secured 
cash amounting to $500. On the previous 
visitation, the yielded $2,000. 
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The Sunbury (Pa.) Baking Co., 
which L. M. Bricker of Eenoyn, ; 
president, will be taken over by th, 
Schmidt Baking Co., of Harrisburg. Th. 
price is reported to be about $75,009 
The bakery was built 10 years ago. ang 
is one of the largest shippers of bre id jy 
central Pennsylvania. Bruce C. Le! eyre 
is secretary and general manager. 


A committee representing Phi! ide. 
phia’s port development interests w || go 
to Washington within a few days to jiroe 
the proper allocation of ships here |), the 


Shipping Board. A conference has })eey 
asked with Admiral Benson, chairm: ») of 
the board, and a meeting held in \jayo, 


Moore’s office on Thursday brough! out 
the fact that there are a number 0) idle 
ships in the Delaware River at the > res. 
ent time. These are suitable for { :ys- 
atlantic trade, but have not thus far jeep 
assigned to shippers who need them 
Samuet S. Daniris 





BAKING SCHOOL EXERCIS''s 


Directors of American Association in \in-. 
neapolis for Graduation Exercis: 
of Baking Institute 


Several of the directors of the A:eri- 
ean Association of the- Baking Ind \stry 
were in Minneapolis Monday and * \es- 
day of this week for a conference with 
the directors of the American Ins ‘ute 
of Baking and of the Dunwoody | \sti 
tute, in connection with the closin. ex- 
ercises of the school of baking a’ the 
institute. Among those present vere 
George S. Ward, of New York ‘ ity, 
Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, |. W 
McClinton, of Chicago, secretary 0° the 
American Association of the Bakin. In- 
dustry, and William M. Regan and | wwis 
F. Bolser, of Minneapolis. Confer: ses 
were held both days, the object of \ jich 
was to devise plans to strengthen the 
work of the baking school during th 
coming year. The question of increas- 
ing the capacity of the bakery at the 
institute was discussed, because it was 
deemed advisable to give the students 
a little more practical shop experien 

In the December, 1920, class just 
graduated were 22 students who 
the six months’ course in scientific 
ing, and three who took the six m 
course in milling chemistry. Robe 
Jackson, of Chicago, was president o/ the 
class. 

David Glick, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
the all around best student, and wo 
gold medal presented by Georg 
Ward. Mr. Glick, who is a gradual. of 
the University of Pittsburgh, is co: 
ed with the Falk Potato Flour Cor 
tion, and was sent ‘o the Institute of 
Baking by that corporation. The 
ing exercises were held Tuesday eve ving 
at the Dunwoody Institute. 

John Tolley, superintendent fo 
Ward Baking Co., came with Mr. \\ ard 
to attend the graduation exercises nd 
visit the institute. 

William H. Bovey, of Minnea 
president of the Dunwoody board of | rus- 
tees, acted as toastmaster at the diner. 
Among the speakers during the eveiing 
were Dr. H. E. Barnard, director o/ the 
American Institute of Baking, Dr. (. A. 
Prosser, director of the Dunwoody !n- 
stitute, and Robert A. Jackson, | 
dent of the graduating class. The g 
ating certificates were presented to t! 
students by William H. Bovey. 

A dance was given in the gymn: 
of the institute following the dinne: 
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INDIANA BAKERS’ ZONE MEETI |: 

A meeting of the Indiana baker. in 
zone No. @ was recently heid at Inc ian- 
apolis. The call for the meeting w: 
sued by Elmer L. Cline, commission: 0! 
the zone. This was in line with the one 
meetings being held regularly by the | 1k- 
ers of that state under the auspic: 0! 
the Indiana Association of the Ba in 
Industry. 

I. L. Miller, state food and drug «:'m- 
missioner, attended, and spoke on the 
rulings and requirements of the Inc «na 
bakers’ law. He commended baker: 0 
the manner in which they were liviny up 
to the law, and said there were very ‘¢W 
violations of it. The other speaker a 
the meeting were John F. Ruger, FE! ver 
L. Cline, C. P. Ehlers and C, E. Ruge’ 


In the month of August, English im- 
ports exceeded exports by $125,000,0' ). 
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SeaTrLe, WASH., 








coast 
ne old rut of confining purchases 
-by requirements. Buyers gener- 
1k for higher flour levels later, but 
e to take chances on getting into 
‘ket before there is a material ad- 
“They regard advances of 25¢ bbl 
ral successive days with perfect 
mity, and will not be stampeded 
iying, believing that similar reces- 
vill follow before their stocks are 
ted. 
| family patent list prices remain 
) bbl, basis 49-Ib cottons. Straights 
t-off are quoted in instances at 
below the replacement cost of 
wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
carloads, on track, seaboard: 
eton-milled, $8.25@8.65; Dakota, 
1.25; Montana, $8.60@9.65. 
ced is easier at $36 ton in straight 
1 local mill-run. Montana bran 
ted at $27@28.50 ton, and mixed 
+ S98, 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


ly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
reported to The Northwestern 


Flour Pet, 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

.. 52,800 11,445 22 

. 52,800 15,385 29 

ceese Baeee 45,793 86 
igo..... 46.800 41,699 89 
rs ago.... 46,800 43,061 93 
sago..... 40,800 22,752 55 
igoO..... 40,800 31,002 76 
ly output of Tacoma mills, in 
s reported to The Northwestern 
Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

57,000 7,289 13 

57,000 12,298 22 

4 57,000 50,040 87 

igo .... 57,000 35,619 62 
rs ago . 57,000 45,423 79 
s ago 57,000 52,460 92 
igo 51,000 33,112 58 


northwestern mills have still 

lowed down operations, particu- 
he interior mills. For the two 
ended Dec. 11, 1920, 70 mills in 
gton, Oregon and northern Idaho, 
two weeks’ capacity of 501,880 
uur, made 136,923, or 27 per cent 
icity, against 200,873, or 37 per 
iade the previous fortnight by 71 
ith a two weeks’ capacity of 544,- 


MASTER BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


Washington Association of the 
x Industry held its seventh annual 
tion at Seattle on Dec. 14-15. A 
ttendance was present at its meet- 
n Tuesday and Wednesday, and at 
nual banquet on Wednesday eve- 
\mong subjects discussed at the 
gs were: the flour market for the 
x year, consignment sales of bakery 
cts, return of stale bread, standard 
ts, labor problems, the permanence 
rotary bread shop and the effect 
e country baker of the competition 
lesalers, shipping bread. 
ers elected: W. C. Hutchinson, of 
itional Baking Co., Seattle, presi- 
Leo Loevenstein, of the Twin bak- 
vakima, Wash., vice president; Mor- 
Miller, secretary and_ treasurer, 
1, Wash. 


NOTES 


Preston Grain & Milling Co. is 
ing a selfcontained mill at Toppen- 
Vash, .» Of about 50 bbls capacity. 


ings from Seattle to Philadelphia 


flour markets continue in - 


and Boston of the Nawsco Line, the Ad- 
miral Line, agents: Jan. 9, 15 and 27; 
Feb. 6 


Ocean rates for flour and wheat from 
Pacific ports to the United Kingdom are 





vice president, and 


inson, of gee 
Spokane, secretary- 


A. D. Cross, 
treasurer. 


The Pacific-Caribbean-Gulf Line an- 
nounces a through. rate of 75c per 100 
Ibs for flour from Pacific ports to Mem- 
phis, against its former rate of 85¢ and 
the rail rate of 81144c. Flour moving ‘on 
this rate is transshipped at New Or- 
leans to a Mississippi- River barge line. 


The North Pacific Freight Bureau, in 
behalf of the railroads, has agreed to a 
40,000-lb car minimum for grain prod- 
ucts in intrastate commerce, and to the 
rule for substitution of equipment, after 
Jan. 1. The Washington and Oregon 
public service commissions and the pub- 
lic utilities commission of Idaho will is- 
sue orders permitting the railroads to 
publish tariffs for this car minimum in 


The Late Paris Gibson 


easier. The present rates are 90s per 


long ton. 


Next month’s. sailings of the Lucken-_ 


bach Lines for New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Savannah will be on Jan, 4 
and late in January. 


E. S. Knowlton, representing the Pot- 
lach Lumber Co. at La Crosse, Wash., 
will become manager of the La Crosse 
(Wash.) Roller Mills, Jan. 1. 


The British Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, when in the market for 
wheat this week, is understood to have 
bought none on the Pacific Coast. 

John M. Dennett, founder of the Den- 
nett Milling Co., of Tacoma, operating a 
cereal mill, died Dee. 14, at the age of 
83. Born at Colebrook, N. H., he crossed 
the plains to Portland, Oregon, by wagon 
in 1861. 

The Washington State Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual convention held at 
Spokane this week, elected A. A: El- 
more, of Spokane, president, W. J. Rob- 


intrastate commerce, in line with the rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to interstate commerce. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 18.—There 
appears to be a little movement of flour. 
Sales, however, are very moderate, and 
confined almost wholly to small buyers, 
with reports of an occasional car order. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and large 
bakers are much too heavy to hope for 
any interest in this class of trade and, 
until the market becomes more stabilized, 
large buyers are not inclined to antici- 
pate their spring requirements. Prices 
are somewhat firmer due largely to the 
declines in feed: Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $9.75@10; Dakota first patents, $10 
@10.45; Montana first patents, $8.75@ 
9.55; Washington and Oregon straight 
grades, $8.50@9; cut-offs, $7@8,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco, 

The millfeed market is very badly de- 
moralized, Feeds are entirely out of 


1471 


the market, and jobbers are car ing 
heavy supplies of high priced f 
which very heavy losses are being tahoe 
The market is flooded with offerings 
from all sections at reduced prices. Mon- 
tana mills offer red bran and mill-run 
at $30@32 ton, white bran and mill-run 
at $40@42, and red dog at $50. 


NOTES 

California’s rice crop is now estimated 
at 3,000,000 100-lb bags. The total would 
have been much larger had not the recent 
winds and rains done considerable dam- 
age to the crop. 

Not only have the California rice men 
to contend with rain and low prices, but 
now it is reported that mice are attacking 
the rice that is cut and shocked. Farm- 
ers say that a mouse nest is to be found 
in almost every bundle of rice, and that 
the destruction caused by these pests is 
likely to be serious if the rice has to 
stand in the field very long. 

O. Barrios, San Francisco commission 
merchant, has been given judgment for 
$42,000 for breach of contract against 
D. R. Bertaut, also a commission mer- 
chant. According to the testimony, Ber- 
taut contracted to purchase a large con- 
signment of rice from Barrios at a 
stipulated price, but when rice declined 
in price subsequently he refused to ac- 
cept delivery. 

With the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce entering an appearance as 
intervener, the court room of the rail- 
road commission was filled with attor- 
neys recently representing that body and 
parties interested in the case of Albers 
Bros.’ Milling Co., of Oakland, affecting 
all in the same industry in California, 
against the Southern Pacific Co. and 
other steam road freight carriers. The 
case has to do with freight rate regula- 
tions on milling in transit. 

R. C. Mason. 





DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 


Former United States Senator Paris Gibson, 
Known as the “Father of Great 
Falls, Mont.,” Passes Away 


Former United States Senator Paris 
Gibson, 90 years old, known as the “Fa- 
ther of Great Falls, Mont.,” and one of 
the builders of the first commercial flour- 
ing mill in Minneapolis, died on Dec. 16 
at his home at Great Falls. 

Senator Gibson came to St. Anthony 
Falls, now Minneapolis, 62 years ago’ and 
with William G. Eastman founded the 
Cataract mill, the first flour mill in the 
city. He was then 28 years old, having 
come to the West from his native state 
of Maine. In 1879 he went to Fort Ben- 
ton, Mont. Believing he discerned possi- 
bilities for a city at the great falls of 
the Missouri River, he made a trip to 
St. Paul to present his plan to James J. 
Hill, who furnished him with land script 
sufficient to take up the town site and 
the water power sites. 

Mr. Gibson was Great Falls’ first may- 
or, a state senator, and was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1900 to fill a 
vacancy created by W. A. Clark’s resig- 
nation. For many years he was a leader 
of the Democratic party in Montana, 

Mr. Gibson predicted a few years ago 
that Great Falls would, in time not very 
far off, be the greatest city between the 
twin cities and the Pacific Coast. His 
chief pride in the city which he founded 
was in its parking system and the boule- 
varding strips which line every street. 

In Minneapolis, Mr. Gibson’s principal 

interest, and the one to which he devoted 
almost exclusive attention up to the time 
of his departure for Montana, was East- 
man, Gibson & Co., woolen manufactur- 
ers, the predecessors of the North Star 
Woolen Mill Co. 
‘ The lure of sheep raising in Montana 
attracted Mr. Gibson to that state, but 
before his departure from Minnesota, 
the pioneer miller =layed an important 
réle in the affairs of Minneapolis. He 
was one of the founders and first direc- 
tors of the Northwestern National Bank 
and of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank. He served on the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota 
from 1871 to 1879, and was a prime mov- 
er in the establishment of the Minheapo- 
lis public library. 

Mr. Gibson was born in Brownfield, 
Maine, July 1, 1830, and was graduated 
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_ from Bowdoin College. He is survived 


by a son, Theodore Gibson, Great Falls, 
a sister-in-law, Mrs. Jessie S. Ladd, dean 
of women at the University of Minnesota, 
and a niece, Miss C. E. McMillan, Min- 
neapolis, 

Funeral services were held on Saturday 
in Great Falls under the direction of the 
Masonic order, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Interment also took place in Great 
Falls. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 18.—Prices 
of flour have see-sawed up and down 
between $9.25 and $9.50 bbl. during the 
past week without so much as attracting 
inquiries from large buyers, and the week 
closed relatively strong, with $9.45 quot- 
ed on city deliveries and car lots for 
shipment f.o.b. Great Falls in 98-lb cot- 
tons. There is no demand either for 
patents or bakers’ flour. Local retail 
prices on patents stand about as last 
week, $4.85 for 98 lbs and $2.50 for 49-lb 
sack. Mills report that the trade is ac- 
cepting deliveries on contracts fairly 
well, though other buying continues on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

There has been no quickening in the 
wheat movement from Montana, though 
mills report plenty on hand for their re- 
quirements, and are running full ca- 
pacity throughout the state. Labor is 
plentiful and wages remain the same, 
notwithstanding reductions announced in 
other leading Montana industries. 


NOTES 

A movement will be made during the 

coming session of the Montana legisla- 

tive assembly to adopt a new irrigation 

code for the state. Bills are being pre- 

pared under the direction of the Mon- 
tana Irrigation and Drainage Institute. 


Montana’s rapid development as an oil 
producing state is indicated by the ship- 
ment from the Winnett field in Fergus 
County, the premier wheat district in 
Montana, of 480 carloads of oil during 
the month of November, an average of 
16 carloads per day. 

A special meeting of the Montana 
Millers’ Association on Friday at Helena 
considered the schedule of toll charges 
fixed by the state for Montana mills, 
and the results of the two months’ test 
run of Montana mills conducted this fall 
in obedience to the order of the Montana 
Industrial-Commission. 

George O. Sanford, manager of the 
Sun River reclamation project, Montana, 
reports that the value of crops from 
8,403 acres of irrigated land on the Fort 
Shaw division was $256,438 in 1920, an 
average of $30.51 per acre, compared 
with $42.07 in 1919. The value of wheat 
per acre was $21.06. Alfalfa proved to 
be the most valuable crop grown, being 
rated at $31.28 per acre. 

The Milk River Seedgrowers’ Associa- 
tion was organized at Chinook, Mont., on 
Dec. 16, to standardize and market the 
production of grass and grain seeds of 
the Milk River valley, known as.one of 
the best seed-producing districts in Mon- 
tana. W. E. Sands, Chinook, is tempo- 
rary head of the organization, and H. 
B. Bonebright, Chinook, is temporary 
secretary. T. M. Everett, Harlem, H. 
B. Bonebright, Chinook, Phil Buckley, 
Harlem, John Acher, Zurich, and R. H. 
Clarkson, Chinook, are directors. 

Nearly 1,000,000 bus wheat and a large 
tonnage of flaxseed and oats have been 
produced from Montana’s biggest farm 
venture, the 200,000-acre “wheat fac- 
tory” of the Montana Farming Corpora- 
tion, managed by Thomas D. Campbell 
and backed by New York capital. Head- 
quarters are at Hardin, where much of 
the land is leased from Crow Indians, 
while the northern Montana wing of the 


- farm is on the Fort Peck Indian reser- 


vation. In all, 52,000 acres were culti- 
vated this year, and the estimated yield 
amounted to 8,000 bus per man em- 
ployed. 

A three-day discussion of farmers’ 
marketing problems will feature the an- 
nual Farmers’ Week at Bozeman. Mont., 
at the Montana State College, during the 
second week of January. Invitations for 
Jan. 13-15 have been extended to Julius 
Barnes, former director of the United 
States Grain Corporation; Aaron Sapiro, 
counsel for California co-operative mar- 
keting associations; A. A. Elmore, presi- 
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dent of the Pacific Northwestern States 
Grain Growers’ Association; D. G. 
O’Shea, president of the Federal Land 
Bank, Spokane, and others. The Mon- 
tana Seed Growers’ Association an- 
nounces heavy preliminary entries for its 
state show to be held at the same time. 
Joun A. Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mrnn., Dec. 20.—The wheat 
market took a brace last week and made 
a considerable improvement in price, but 
it failed to stimulate demand for flour. 
Buying was as apathetic as ever, and the 
usual tendency of the holiday season to 
shut off business was evident. The little 
business that dribbled in came from those 
who had to have supplies to meet actual 
working requirements. 

Most bakers are pretty well fixed for 
the near future with supplies of flour 
contracted for mostly at higher prices. In 
some cases those bookings are for 60 
days ahead. The fluctuating price, which 
has been mostly downward, is keeping 
jobbers out except to supply immediate 
demands, The general public is not com- 
ing in, apparently being stocked and un- 
willing -to take on any flour until the 
price Level stabilizes. 

There is nothing in sight at the mo- 
ment to indicate that a reversal of the 
price condition is near, but millers are 
beginning to be more hopeful that the 
change which must come may arrive soon 
after the holidays. Mills made no change 
in their asking quotations the past week. 

The durum mill reports some revival of 
inquiry, but only limited sales. A small 
lot of flour was worked for export on the 
advancing wheat market, and a continu- 
ance of the firmer price may bring more 
of this business. The domestic trade still 
regards the price as too high, and offers 
come in far below mill quotations. Prices 
have been advanced 50c bbl. 

Rye flour buying last week was from 
local consumers, and unimportant in vol- 
ume. 

Millfeed ‘buyers made no effort to in- 
crease purchases. Some business in mixed 
car lots with flour was placed, just about 
enough to take care of the mill output. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SMM WES. cs cccietdesisctes 15,100 41 
Bee WOE. 6 0:6 8.66 6 6a 6K bee 6,925 19 
i >  Brerrrercresreane. 30,885 84 
Two years ago ..........++ 20,290 55 


_ NOTES 

The Duluth Board of Trade and the 
elevators and mills will all be closed on 
Christmas Day. 

B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., left this afternoon 
for Minneapolis. 

The elevators last week loaded in cars 
42,400 bus wheat, principally Canadian, 
4,500 bus oats, 132,000 bus rye and 74,300 
bus flaxseed. 

The Canadian wheat in store here has 
practically all been shipped out. It is re- 
ported that a new movement of consider- 
able proportions is about to begin. 

Rye futures are dragging, with a 
slackened interest. The demand from 
eastern buyers is slow, and houses spe- 
cializing in this grain were the only ones 
giving the market any attention. 

The movement of grain from the coun- 
try to Duluth was lighter last week, but 
grain handlers hope it will improve after 
the first of the year. Farmers are re- 
ported to be modifying their stand for 
$3 to $2, in order to liquidate their lia- 
bilities. 

The steamer Mullin was the last boat 
from the lower lakes to arrive in Duluth 
this season, and brought a load of coal, 
coming on Dec. 12. The City of Bangor 
came in from Fort William on Dec. 16 
with 109,000 bus flaxseed. This wound 
up this season’s movement of grain by 
water. 

Cash rye met with ready absorption at 
a good premium over the May future. 
Bids dropped today 2@4c. No. 1 track 
closed at 12c over May, and to arrive at 
6c over. Barley was slow and unchanged 
at a range of 50@65c. Oats are finding 
a better sale, due to a feeding demand. 
The market is steady. 

Mills last week bought what choice 
spring wheat there was available, but not 


‘much was arriving. They also picked up 


the choice durum at the top premium. 
Low grade spring and durum and mixed 
wheat were taken by the elevators at the 
going basis of -prices. Premiums and 
discounts are not much changed from a 
week ago. No. 1 dark northern closed 
today at 2@4c over March, No. 2 dark, 
Sc under to 2c over; No. 3, 5@7c under; 
No. 1 amber durum, 6c over March; No. 
2 amber, 4c over; No. 1 durum, 2c over; 
No. 2, March price; No. 1 mixed durum, 
2e over; No. 2. mixed, March price; No. 
1 dark hard Montana, 5@7ec over March 


spring. 
F. G. Cartson. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 18.—Flour was 
alternately weak and firm, but always 
lifeless. With Christmas near at hand, 
buyers and sellers alike were weary of 
the game and quite ready to play quits 
until after the holidays. So far, there 
is not much of the joyous spirit in evi- 
dence around here, though that may come 
later, particularly should there come a 
hair-lifting spurt in the market, with 
good staying qualities. 

Prices ended the week firmer, and 
offerings continue small except in the 
case of near-by winter straight, which is 
rather more plentiful, and in instances a 
little easier. Rejections, representing 
shipments which should have been up to 
the mark but officially turned down for 
various good reasons, are on the in- 
crease, and serving as a handicap to 
legitimate, merchantable stock. How- 
ever, many are confident that the worst 
has been seen and that better times will 
come after the first of the year. 

Springs were stronger but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.50@9.75; 
standard brands, $9@9.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@15c less 
in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. A few 
mills were asking up to $10 or over for 
top quality, but others found it difficult 
to sell even at the range given. There 
was apparently no trading or disposition 
to trade. 

Hard winters were upward but neg- 
lected, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $9.25@9.50; straights, $8.75@ 
9,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@t5e less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. Some mills were asking more than 
springs, while others were offering for 
less, but neither appeared to do any 


business. Undesirable stock on spot was 
pressing for sale. 
Winters, while easier early, were 


steadier and a little more salable later, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.50 
@9.75; near-by straights, $8.25@8.50,— 
in 98-lb. cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@l15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. Patent was generally ignored, 
owing to its relatively high premium 
over near-by straight, the latter selling 
the first of the week as low as $7.50, bulk, 

r $7.75 in secondhand cottons, and this 
morning up to $7.90, bulk, with a lead- 
ing brand offered at the close at $8, 
bulk, without takers. Still, many of the 
best makes are held at quotations or 
over. The trading was of a car lot char- 
acter only. One near-by mill claimed to 
have sold straight in the New York mar- 
ket yesterday at $7.85, bulk, delivered, 
which is quite different from some of 
the quotations emanating from that mar- 
ket for this grade. 

City mills ran about half time, and 
experienced some improvement in domes- 
tic trade but none in export demand. 
They made no change in flour prices, 
but further reduced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 24,924 
bbls; destined for export, 5,875. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 116; number now in port, 64. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,500 bbls flour and 303,973 bus wheat. 

Receipts of new southern corn: from 
Oct. 26 to Dec. 18, 12,046 bus; year ago, 
11,789. Price this week, 80c; range last 
year, $1.40@1.72. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Dec. 18, 1,397,469 bus; same 
period last year, 1,539,948. Range of 
prices this week, $1.60@1.88; last year, 
$2@2.39. ° 

William M. Smith, formerly of Balti- 
more, but recently promoted to being one 
of the federal grain supervisors at 
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Philadelphia, was here this week for , 
visit with his mother and sisters, 

The fine new Pacific Mail Passenger 
steamer Creole State arrived here 
Wednesday from her builders, and \jjj 
sail Dec. 27 for Pacific Coast ports via 
the Panama Canal, with a full list of 
passengers and general cargo. 

The Central Purchasing Bureau, wit) 
headquarters at Baltimore and suc:ced. 
ing the Co-operative Purchasing (om. 
mittee, will hereafter do the buyiny of 
supplies for the state institutions o¢ 
Maryland. The bureau is already in the 
market for a three months’ supply of 
flour, or about 1,000 bbls,—500 spring 
patent and 500 near-by winter straiy't_— 
and expects to open the bids fo: the 
order in a day or two. 

The supreme court of New Yor) hag 
dissolved the injunction obtained by jer- 
chants here and elsewhere to avoid pay- 
ing for a cargo of sugar bought last 
spring to come forward and showiig 4 
great loss on arrival, on the tec) ical 
ground that the seller deviated froi: the 
contract by making shipment in a vesse] 
other than the one originally design ted, 
the court ruling that the contract was 
not abrogated by shipment in an-ther 
steamer. The merchants have app aled 
from the decision. 

The directors of the Chamber of ( o- 
merce have elected as members oi the 
exchange Leonard C. Isbister, William 
Winchester and J. Nathaniel McCos)., of 
Baltimore; W. A. Lamson, of Chicgo, 
and Malcolm E. Grant, of Minnea) lis; 
also appointed Charles England, Bl: 1ch- 
ard Randall, Charles C. Macgill, Thomas 
C. Craft, Jr., and Joseph M. Wariield 
as a committee to nominate five direc (ors 
to be voted for at the annual election 
on the last Monday in January. His 
term of three years having expired and 
being therefore ineligible for re-election, 
William H, Hayward will retire as presi- 
dent of the chamber and member of th: 
board, much to the regret of the entire 
membership, which regards him as one of 
the most efficient executives the institu- 
tion has ever had. George S. Jackson, 
an ex-president of the exchange, former 
vice president of the Grain Corporation 
at this point, and now of the Barnes- 
Jackson Co., Inc., is mentioned as a }os- 
sible successor to Mr. Hayward. 

Cuartes H. Dorsr\ 





EXPORT ORGANIZATIONS FORME! 

WasHinoton, D. C., Dec. 18.—'The 
Federal Trade Commission announces 
that 45 export associations, or combina- 
tions organized for the purpose of ex- 
port trade, are now operating under the 
export trade act. The far-reaching ef- 
fects of the export trade act on our na- 
tional industrial life may be seen from 
the fact that these associations comprise 
a total of 772 members, the commission 
says, whose plants and factories, num- 
bering about 1,000, are distributed over 
42 states. In some of the larger plants 
thousands of workmen are employed; 
others are so small that exportation would 
be impossible without the advantages of 
co-operation derived under the act. ‘The 
products exported include a wide range 
of commodities, from clothes-pins to |ovo- 
motives, and are shipped from both §\t- 
lantic and Pacific ports to every part of 
the world. 

Joun J. Marrina 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have cen 
passed for publication by the United Si!. tes 
Patent Office: 

“Taste-E-Maid”’; No. 129,953. Owner 
Louis Stern, Long Branch, N. J. Used on 
bread. 

“Mrs. chianey’s”; No. 135,428. Ow 
Massachusetts Baking Co., Springfield, } 
Used on bread, cake, doughnuts, co: 
and pies. 

“Paramount”; No. 136,817. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread 

“Pledge”; No. 136,818. Owner, W 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread 

“Egg Fluff’; No. 137,320. Owner, G 
nan Cake Corporation, Chicago, Cleve! 
Detroit, St. Paul and 
on cakes, 

“Clover” (four leaf); No. 137,132. Ow 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island | 
N. Y. Used on cakes, crackers and bis« 

“Snow-Whip”; No. 137,703. Owner, B 
Heller’ & Co., Chicago. Used on a prepira- 
tion in powdered form which, when disso! ed 


Minneapolis. L sed 


and whipped, forms a meringue for topp "1s 
pies, cakes, etc. 
“Top Notch’; No. 137,878. Owner, Gren- 


nan Cake Corporation, Cleveland, Detroit, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago. Used 
on cakes, cookies and fried cakes. 
“Homespun”; No. 138,198. Owner, W.rd 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 
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a until the middle of April. Prices: 
No. 2 red, f.o.b., $1.96; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.96; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.93. Receipts, 
3,672,469 bus. 
CORN—Firmer on reported export buying, 
closing with fair net gains for the week. 


Prices: No. 2 yellow, 68%c; No. 2 mixed, 
63%c; No. 2 white, 63%c. Receipts, 57,000 
bus. 


OATS—wWere in sympathy with corn and 
wheat. ‘Prices ranged 59% @65c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 440,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 18 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 

Spring first patent ............ 


in 98-lb 


- «+ $9.50@9.75 


Spring standard brands .......... 9.00@9.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.25@9.50 
Hard winter standard grade..... 8.75@9.00 
Winter short patent ........++-+. 9.50@9.75 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... ~. 8.25@8.50 
Rye flour, white ...........+. «++. 8.26@8.75 
By@ Ged EOE. oocccccccccccecs - 7.50@8.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent . 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 


MILLFEED—Lower. Quotations, in 100-lb 





sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35@36; soft 
winter bran, $40@41; standard middlings, 
$34@35; flour middlings, $40@41; red dog, 
$48@49; city mills’ middlings, $35 @36. 
WHEAT—Advanced 4% @5%c; demand 
good, movement fair. Receipts, 616,410 bus; 
exports, 303,973; stock, 2,882,014. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, spot, $1.97%; No. 


2 red winter, garlicky, spot $1.85%, January 
$1.86%; range of southern for week, $1.60 
@1.88. 

CORN—Up nominally 7c; movement small, 
demand improving. Receipts, 24,546 bus; 
stock, 446,311. Closing prices: contract spot, 
new or old, 91c asked; January, 90c asked; 
new southern, owing to excessive moisture 
and limited arrivals, sold at 80c; domestic 
old No. 2 yellow or better, track, $1.02; new 


near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.25 

OATS—Off %c; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 53,705 bus; stock, 485,916. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 61c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 59c. 

RYE—Gained 2%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 165,346 bus; 


Closing price of No. 2 west- 
$1.74%; range of southern 
55 @1.60. 


stock, 678,907. 
ern for export, 
bag lots for week, $1. 





BOSTON, DEC. 18 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ...$10.00@10.50 


Spring patents, standard ...... 9.00@10.05 
Hard winter patents ........... 9.35@10.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 9.75 @10.25 
Soft winter-straights .......... 9.50@ 9.75 
Soft winter clears ............5 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white patent ....... 9.00@ 9.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, market gen- 
erally unchanged. Spring bran, $36.50; win- 
ter bran, $37; middlings, $34@41; mixed 


; red dog, $51; second clears, 
$52.87; hominy feed, $44.40; 
stock feed, $44; oat hulls, reground, $20; 
cottonseed meal, $39@44,—all in 100's. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand slow and 
market generally lower. White corn flour, 
$2.75@3; white corn meal, $2.50@2.75; 
granulated yellow corn meal, $2.60; bolted 
yellow, $2.55; hominy grits and samp, $2.50 
@2.75; cream of maize, $4.75@5; feeding 
corn meal, $2.10; cracked corn, $2.10,—all 
in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, 
steady at $6.35 for rolled and $6.57 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS+«AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts—, -——Stocks——. 
1 


feed, $37.50@42 
$60; gluten feed, 


with market 
for cut 


1920 919 1920 1919 

Fiour, bbis....°*23,355 39,505 ..... «eee. 
Wheat, bus...151,160 ..... 306,960 979,786 
CORR, DWUBicecs cecce 2,175 1,264 993 
Oats, bus..... 18,000 68,250 20,394 374,116 
Rye, bus...... GE,060 nase 258,987 44,808 
(A Se en re ee 5,372 
Millfeed, tons. ae Naess Leseekh ‘esse 
Corn meal, bbis 120 | Deyn meee Pee 
Oatmeal, cases 900 See aeons > wewes 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... GCBOS 3 nccee saves 
*Includes 2,870 bbls for export, compared 


with 16,450 in 1919. 
Exports from Boston during 
ending Dec. 18: to Antwerp, 


the week 
79,519 bus 





wheat; to Hamburg, 40,000 bus wheat, 32,- 
513 bus rye. 
PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 18 
FLOUR—Receipts, 10,300 bbis, and 11,- 
209,876 libs in sacks. Exports, 3,200 sacks 


and 10 bbis to Hamburg, and 5,300 sacks 
to London. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Goering frat. PACEME .o.cscecccecs $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ......... 9.00@ 9.25 
Cet GTOE GIGOE oc cc ccesccccsse 7.50@ 8.25 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.50@10.00 
Hard winter straight ........... 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ............ 8.00@ 9.25 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and unchanged, with 
moderate but ample offerings. We quote on 
a basis of $9.50@10 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 


lower, closing at net advance of 5@7c for 

week. Receipts, 996,531 bus; exports, 1,- 

210,502; stock, 2,084,862. Quotations, car 

lots, in export elevator: 

BO. F FOR WHMCS 4 cccdsscssrccscce $1.93@1.98 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky cas bales 1.84@1.89 
Other grades quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 


der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. 
ity. 
CORN—Price fluctuations within narrow 
limits, and market showed little net change 


7e under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
Sample according to qual- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


for week. Trade slow. Receipts, 29,551 bus; 
exports, 51,480; stock, 32,803. Quotations, 
$1.05@1.07 for old and 98@98c for new yel- 
low, according to condition and location. 


CORN GOODS—Dull, and prices favored 






buyers. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ...... $2.65 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... -75 
Yellow table meal, fancy .........-+. 2.50 
White table meal, fancy .......+..-. 2.60 

White corn flour, fancy ........ . coe 8.76 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ........ 2.75 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases ..... coe “2.90 
MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and market gen- 

erally lower. Quotations: 

Se EEE 6.65664 ss be 60.9 d0ee oes $37.00 @38.00 

Gk SOR WED Se acicccccaseacd 38.00 @39.00 

Standard middlings ............ 34.00 @35.00 

PPORP GRSGGINEED. 6 ciicccccsccsce 40.00 @ 41.00 

Bed GOw wccccovsiss a Geecdobes 49.00@50.00 
OATS—Market declined %c, with demand 

light and offerings moderate but ample. Re- 

ceipts, 39,020 bus; stock, 265,219. Quota- 


tions: No, 2 white, 62@62%c; No. 3 white, 
61@61%ec. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly at fener rates, 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $6.30; patent, cut, two 100-lb 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.65. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 2 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 


olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 
Dec, 21 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

a eee $9.10@9.55 $14.50@15.10 
Standard patent .... 8.70@8.95 13.90@14.20 
Bakers patent ...... 8.45@8.55 13.30@13.60 
*First clear, jute.... 6.45@6.55 9.10@ 9.30 
*Second clear, jute.. 5.00@5.10 6.00@ 6.30 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Dec. 21), in 
jute, were: 
Dec. 21 Year ago 
Medium semolina...$8.90@9.00 $.....@13.05 
Durum flour ....... 7.50@7.75 11.05@11.55 
CREDF v6 cceccceccense 5.15 @5.25 -@ 8.00 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

BOG, BB cs casese 335,280 235,755 271,270 
Dec. 18 279,480 403,380 445,140 383,225 
Dec, 11... 296,545 361,720 443,260 346,490 
Dec. 4... 336,635 384,330 449,655 404,605 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 

OG. OGiis sacucn 7,950 106,025 8,810 
Dec. 18 1,430 5,800 119,610 15,675 
Dec. 11... 355 8,700 107,740 26,475 
Dee. 355 6,645 14,570 32,090 

OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 


and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Oct. 16. 62 69,795 206,970 289,630 675 1,200 
Oct. 23. 61 68,465 171,755 258,410 335 750 
Oct. 30. 62 69,365 217,595 259,915 1,990 oes 
Nov. 6. 62 69,415 221,875 247,655 eee oss 
Nov. 13. 61 69,065 240,200 251,650 1,620 415 
Nov. 20. 61 68,690 223,645 273,505 o° 880 
Nov. 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 coe ces 
Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,525 222,570 745 1,100 
Dec. 11. 59 67,265 196,615 212,710 1,060 ose 
Dec. 18. 46 46,600 141,865 145,725 1,430 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 21), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Dec, 21 Year ago 
MOOD bs bvccee tases $25.50@26.50 $42.00@42.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.50 43.75@44.00 


50 @53.00 
50@58.00 


Flour middlings... 28.00@32.00 62. 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 34.00@38.00 57. 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.00 @30.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 30.50@31.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 31.00@31.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.. 31.50 @32.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100- lb sacks. 24.06 @ 25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+.. 2.65@ 2.70 
ee SOU, ME 8.45. 0.6.5:0 6 04 4 8% 9.10@ 9.20 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.40@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbi¢t ....... 7.50@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 7.30@ 7.40 
Tere Pen --+-@ 3.05 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 9. 00@14. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 14.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 9.00@15.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 15.00@30.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 10.00@14.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........sse0. é -@40.00 

*In sacks. +t¢Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 


No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, December and March 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Dec. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No.lred , 
15... 161% @163% 157% @161% 155% @158% 
16.. 160% @161% 157% @160% 153% @156% 
Ue 166% @1685% 163% @1665% 159% @162% 
18.. 169 @171 165 @168 161 @164 
20... 172 @174 168 @iT71 164 @166 
21... 169 @171 165 @168 161 @163 


Dec. No, 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 

15... 158% @161% 386% @ 159% 152% @155% 
16... 156% @159% 153% @157% 150% @153% 
17... 162% @166% 159% @163% 1565 @159% 
18... 165 @168 161 @165 158 @161 

20... 168 @171 164 @167 161 @164 

BB... TOG GAR ieee ce QGinces cosciG® 
Dec. March Dec. Dec. March 
$1.55% 18.....$1.57% $1.60 
1.53% 20..... 158% 1.62 
1.695% 21. 1.56 1.59 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
14... 68@69 44 @44% 148% @149% 52@76 
15... 65@66 415% @42% 145% @146% 50@74 
16... 66@67 40% @41% 145% @146% 50@74 
17... 64@66 42 @42% 154% @155% 51@75 
18... 64@66 42% @42% 151 @152 52@76 
20... 64@66 43 @44 148%@149 652@76 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Dec. 20 
Dec. 18 Dec. 11 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 2,779,820 2,640,050 3,299,400 
Flour, bbls ..... + 16,423 13,417 21,463 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,849 1,820 2,098 
Corn, Dus ...eree 580,500 335,120 637,300 
Oats, DUM .coccee 453,330 405,300 211,680 
Barley, bus ..... 455,840 545,160 262,450 
RRO). DUD .ccccee + 171,360 125,840 131,320 
Flaxseed, bus ... 223,020 187,740 112,840 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 20 
Dec. 18 Dec. 11 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,047,600 1,108,180 661,700 
Flour, bbis ...... 294,126 336,373 407,524 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,261 12,751 20,068 
COFrm, BUS .cccece 250,880 219,710 209,920 
Oats, bus ....7.. 376,320 289,680 245,630 
Barley, bus ..... 492,660 453,600 137,460 
Rye, bus ........ 143,550 104,340 48,620 
Flaxseed, bus 11,700 1,150 6,600 


MINNBAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given; in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 20 Dec. 21 














Dec. 18 Dec. 11 1919 1918 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,537 1,428 480 2,507 

No. 1 northern.. 39 37 75 11,536 

- No, 2 northern.. 16 24 13 1,390 

QOthera ......e0- 6,056 6,375 7,522 6,677 

TOM wees vive 7,647 7,963 8,090 22,110 

EM BOAT ccvscese 424 SE eee 

Be BPRS kes ecee Baeee SEGRE scske sense 

i |) eee 10,356 Geen “sivek: vires 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 20 Dec. 21 Dec. ¢ 





Dec, 18 Dec. 11 1919 1918 1917 

Corn ... 107 107 95 26 
Oats . 7,484 7,380 3,937 1,479 
Barley ..1,490 1,359 861 505 
Rye 73 62 6,624 629 
Flaxseed, 894 831 45 80 

FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth———, 





7—-—Mpls—~ 


_ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec May 
Dec. 14....$2.11 2.11 2.11 2.0 2.20 
Dec. ea 2.06% 2.06% 2.07 203% 2.16% 
Dec, 16.... 2.00% 2.00% 2.01 1.99 2.10 
Dec. 17.... 1.95% 1.95% 1.96 1.91 2.05 
Dec. 18.... 1.96 1.96 1. os 1.91 2.05 
Dec. 20,... 1.96% 1.96% 1.95 1.90 2.04% 


Receints of flaxseed by pa ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o— _Receipts——, ——In store—~ 














1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 223 113 205 894 45 42 
Duluth..... 172 26 259 1,898 87 291 

Totals.... 395 139 464 2,292 132 333 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 




















18, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Minneapolis 3,41 2,162 379 256 
Duluth ......%. 2,599 747 1,939 517 
POON os cctves 6,014 2,909 2,318 773 

Exports for Week Ended Dee. 11, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .2,918,000 135,000 128,000 ...... 
Boston ..... i GB, GSO * cccvcs 
Philadelp’a 2,079,000 52,000 6,000 89 one's. 
Baltimore. 738,000 60,000 32,000 ...... 
Newp. News 4,000 eee 6ausd crense 
N. Orleans.1,641,000 47,000 36,000 25,000 
TSQIVEREOM 22 TjOGTOCO, ckces edocs cbmece 
Montreal 215,000 ..... 10,000 66,000 
Tots., wk.9,582,000 298,000 259,000 91,000 
Prev. week.6,503,000 344,000 110,000 121,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom .... 758,000 178,000 78,000 
Continent .... sce. 8,555,000 116,000 141,000 
G amG Comt, AMP... scccce § cvoce 15,000 
WrOet IGE ciigetces “evteta “ateee 12,000 
Other countries 269,000 4,000 14,000 
Petals. . 6. cvacvde 9,582,000 298,000 259,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1, 1920, to Dec. 11, with 
comparisons: 
1920 1919 

Wheat, bus. ........-. 182,520,000 90,254,000 
Flour, bbis .......+... 6,703,000 10,804,000 
Total as wheat, bus.. 212,682,000 138,872,000 
COCR, PRE o.062 6 smeroe 4,878,000 1,301,200 
Oats, DUB .seeceevess 5,798,000 26,523,000 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMEN? 


Estimates by Russell’s 
based on the methods employed by 
Russell during his service as statist; 
the Grain Corporation, and on mil! 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the 
flour production and the 
wheat movement for the period fr, 


States 


28 to Dec, 4 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920 


Nov. 


27-Dec, 4... 
June 28-Dec, 4... 


Flour exports, bbls— 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4......-.+ 


June 28-Dec. 4.. 


Wheat, June 28- 


Dec. 4, bus— 
Receipts from farms. 
Exports 


Ground by mills 
Wheat stocks, 


Dee. 4, bus— 
At terminals 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.131,336 200,90 


Fort William and Port Arthur §; 


2,283 
49,224 


98 
6,401 


- 453,000 


45,664 





The following table shows stocks 
in store at above points for wee} 
Dec. 17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats T 
GS. Bi. Be wcccccene 1,261 601 
Consolidated 1,172 17 
CORTE EEE caceicces 432 60 
Wester ccc. cece 595 111 
Grain Growers 958 476 
Fort William .... 125 88 
i a rrr 1,466 973 
Northwestern ° 404 13 1 
Port Arthur ..... 1,795 785 3 
Can. Gov't ...... 277 637 1 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,877 289 { 
Dav. & Smith ... 58 33 

WOtaIS caccrcces 11,409 3,985 9 
Year QO ..ccces - 8,848 1,582 7 
Receipts .......-+ - 56,198 114 2 
Lake shipments.. 4,658 114 2 
Rail shipments... 85 282 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omi 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 8 No. 2C. W 
No. 1 northern..4,971 No. 3 C. W 
No. 2 northern..2,234 Ex. 1 feed 
No. 3 northern..2,540 1 feed ..... 
oe Bere 663 2 feed ‘* 
BUG, B cccctssese 188 Others .... 
BD ec csceeves 56 
OE bc vevins oes 16 Total 
DUTGM visccnscs 14 
WREEED éocnnsnsee 22 
CONOR i iccicccs 698 

PORN. chives 11,409 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Rec: 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Min: 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days w 


r—Mpls— -—Duluth— 


Dec. 15 
Dec, 16 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 21 
Totals 


1920 
- 325 
388 


277 


286 
459 
231 


1919 
328 
305 
297 
253 
993 
395 


-1,966 


2,571 





1920 
181 
122 

99 
68 
103 
65 


638 


1919 


_19 
15 
6 

6 

6 


59 





W 


a, 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exp« 
The attached table shows the flour 


*and foreign shipments by mills 


of 


apolis and Duluth; also by 63 “outsid 
with a daily capacity of 69,935 


bt 


Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 11, 1920, wi 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c--Output—, r~ Ex 
1920 1919 1920 
Minneapolis ...14,239 16,511 212 
| eee 373 549 ee 
Duluth-Superior 787 1,066 as 
Outside mills .. 8,224 11,036 45 
Botals wecees 23,623 29,162 257 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops 


United States by 


els): 

Wheat Corn 
1920. 790 3,232 
1919. 941 2,917 
1918. 921 2,503 
1917. 637 3,065 
1916. 636 2,567 
1915 1,026 2,995 
1914. 891 2,673 
1913. 763 2,447 
1912. 730 3,125 
1911. 621 2,531 
1910. 635 2,886 
1909. 683 2,552 
1908. 665 2,669 
1907. 634 2,590 
1906. 735 2,927 
1905. 693 2,702 
1904. 652 2,467 
1903. 638 2,244 


years (in millions o! 


Oats Barley Rye F! 


1,524 


784 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILLER* 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The Sou 
Illinois Millers’ Association held its 
annual meeting here on Dec, 16. 
Schoening, president, presided. The 
fic committee submitted its report. 
J. L. Grigg, secretary, reviewed tl 
tivities of the association for the 
six months, A. P. Husband add: 
the meeting on Millers’ National Fe 


tion matters. 


Mr. Allen, of the I! 


state agricultural society, spoke 0! 
proposed Hopkins Memorial, in th 
fort to interest millers in contributi 
the fund, The attendance was abou 
Perer Deru. 


Commercia| News, 
A. L, 

‘an for 

reports 

Unite 

flour and 

1 June 

"1919 1938 
2,956 3,196 
64,85 54,329 
488 7 
8,81 esis 
617,442 6,686 
67,602 s4.6g4 
800,427 239 799 
88,974 637 
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the evening of Dec. 10, 28 flour 
et for dinner at the Seventh Ave- 
‘tel, Pittsburgh, Pa., to organize 
tsburgh Flour Club. A constitu- 
d bylaws were adopted. A nom- 
- committee of five was appointed 
ent two tickets for election at the 
cular meeting on Jan. 28. A mo- 
is made and carried that the 
hip list be kept open for 10 
lowing all men in the trade eligi- 
iembership, who had not attended 
ctings, to come into the club as 
members upon payment of the 
n fee. Up to this time D. T. 
flour broker, has acted as tempo- 
iirman. There seems to be a great 
enthusiasm among the flour men 
irganization in Pittsburgh. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


it by mills represented at Toledo, 
ombined weekly capacity of 48,- 
, as reported to The Northwest- 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

error a at Tt 10,500 22 
UP TETL tt 16,500 34 
sence eenenevens 28,800 60 
BBO cecosescsece 30,760 64 
B ABO ccscsscess 48,000 100 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


r output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

higan, including those at Toledo, 
ted to The Northwestern Miller, 
mparisons for the corresponding 
of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 

26 152,160 54,311 35 

30 171,210 67,597 39 

9 72,360 40,396 56 

14 78,360 55,013 70 

ending Dec. 18. +Week ending 
NOTES 

l Maurer, of the Ottawa (Ohio) 


& Milling Co., was in Toledo this 


lennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
ie Garden Court Hotel, Los An- 
Cal., for the winter. 
reported that Oscar Miller, An- 

. Ind., will resume his connection 
ie Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. as 
esentative in Indiana. 

ry B. Apple, secretary of the Ohio 

iation of the Baking Industry, has 

need that the annual meeting will 
| at Columbus, Jan. 19-20. 


(hruston Ballard and Dr. David C. 
n, of the Ballard & Ballard Co., 
ville. Ky. are at Mr. Ballard’s 
ry place at Eau Gallie, Fla. 

a recent meeting of the board of 
zers of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
Jan, 14, 1921, was decided upon as 
ite for the next meeting, to be held 
» Board of Trade Building. 


ge Boyle, Indianapolis, Ind., rep- 
ting the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Co, and,H. A, Shough, Colum- 
Ohio, representing the Springfield 
1.) Milling Co., were in Toledo this 


Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
Ohio, recently issued a bulletin to 
ockholders asking for certain infor- 
n regarding wheat and flour stocks. 
returns showed considerable more 
t and flour on hand than was ex- 
d, but, on analysis, it was found 
most of the stocks were held by a 
_small proportion of the mills re- 
ing. 

ihe steamer Winona, with a cargo of 


100,000 bus wheat for the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, arrived here Dec. 17. 
She left Fort William, Ont., last week, 
with a fleet of other grain steamers, with 
cargoes of wheat aggregating 5,000,000 
bus, for the last trip of the season. The 
storm on the upper lakes necessitated 
these vessels putting into Detour on Lake 
Huron for shelter. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1e, Inp., Dec. 18.—With wheat 
at $1.85 at the mills, millers are quoting 
best patent flour at $10.25 in carload lots. 
Business remains dull at the price, but 
there is hope that the first of the year 
will show an improvement in demand, for 
it is known that stocks are low every- 
where, and there must be a turn for the 





better. Feed prices are unchanged, with 
little or no demand. 
W. W. Ross. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 18.—Quota- 
tions on wheat flour by millers in In- 
diana were firmer this week, and slightly 
higher than the level that had prevailed 
for several days. Buyers, however, were 
not drawn into the market to any appre- 
ciable extent. None showed a disposi- 
tion to contract for stocks for any con- 
siderable period in advance. Purchase of 
small quantities for immediate shipment 
continues to be the rule. , 

It would occasion surprise to all per- 
sons connected with the trade, should 
there be any noticeable revival of busi- 
ness until after the beginning of 1921. 
Bakers and other consumers, in view of 
the general unsettlement of economic 
conditions, have no desire to have any 
more stock of any commodity on hand 
than is possible when they take an in- 
ventory. 

The belief continues to prevail among 
many Hoosier millers that the chances 
for a gradual revival of buying are good 
with the beginning of a new 12-month 
period. Recent developments in the grain 
trade, they contend, have tended to bear 
out the opinion that values are becoming 
more stabilized. If this proves to be 
true, they think the principal disturbing 
factor in the flour trade will have been 
removed, 

Constant demand for wheat from 
abroad has had a good effect recently in 
this territory. With the close of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes for the winter 
and the completion of harvest in Argen- 
tina, which generally have brought a 
cessation of export buying, grain men 
here say they regard the continuation of 
over-sea buying as significant. 

While industrial and economic condi- 
tions are such that millers and buyers 
of flour say it is reasonable to expect a 
somewhat erratic market at times, the 
consensus of opinion is that a more 


stable basis already has been reached. A ~ 


slow but gradual improvement in de- 
mand is expected. 

For many weeks all mills in the state 
have been running on a very restricted 
schedule. As a rule, very little more 
flour was made than was necessary to 
care for the orders received. The only 
exception to the rule that has been re- 
ported is a large mill in one of the small- 
er Indiana cities. Evidently believing 
that an improvement in sales is not far 
off, it has accumulated a rather large 
stock. However, it shut down this week, 
and its officials announced that opera- 
tions probably would not be resumed un- 
til the first of the new year. 

At the end of the week in central In- 


‘diana, soft winter patents were quoted 


for shipment in car lots at $9.60@10 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, an advance of 35c in 
the minimum, with the maximum un- 
changed. Hard winter patents were 


available at $8.70@9.10, a jump of 45c 
in the minimum and 10c in the maximum. 
Spring patents were offered for $8.75@ 
9.05, the increase on the minimum being 
50c and on the maximum 5c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Dec. 18, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

PRIS WOOK oc cicccvessececs 7,080 31 
EeMSt WOOK ci ccccccasceicve 8,070 35 
SAGE OOO ccc cccicssesstved 14,468 63 
TWO Years ABO oo. veces sece 5,973 26 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
WRB <cccccccecsacesecs 14,000 3,000 
CORR cccvevccneseccsecnis 508,000 258,000 
GOtS .ccccccvesvsccescece 190,000 66,000 
} vey eernT ere ee eee 4,000 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 194,010 538,900 335,520 1,000 


Yeur ago 467,090 331,380 153,070 11,350 
Two years ago 297,850 462,100 250,060 22,200 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products continue in only fair 
demand, Buyers of these commodities, 
like purchasers of wheat flour, still show 
a disposition to order only sufficient to 
take care of a fair demand for a short 
time. Quotations are unchanged from 
last week. Grits are offered for ship- 
ment in car lots at $2.15 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $2.05, hominy at $2.65, 
hominy flakes at $2.25, cerealine at $2.95, 
and corn flour at $3.35. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has been moving slightly bet- 
ter in the last few days. Cooler weather 
has brought more local buyers into the 
market. Quotations are firmer, but show 
no great change from last week. Wheat 
bran is offered for shipment in car lots 
at $30@32 a ton, sacked. Mixed feed is 
available at $31@34, and middlings are 
priced at $33@36. Hominy feed is quot- 
ed at $35 ton, bulk, and $37, sacked. 


NOTES 


The Twelve Mile Grain Co., Winchester, 
will dissolve as a corporation, but con- 
tinue as a partnership concern. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the Edward Wood flour mill, Macy, on 
Tuesday. The loss was placed at $35,000. 

The McCoy-Garten Grain Co., Indian- 
apolis, will build an addition to its plant 
at 349 West South Street, to cost $10,000. 

The Emporia (Ind.) Grain Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorporat- 
ed by Walter H. Aiman, Pierre B. Aiman 
and Jonathan Jones. 

Rush County’s annual grain show will 
be held the first week in January at 
Rushville. Merchants in that city have 
raised more than $750 for prizes. 

George C. Bryant, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
estimates the number of farms in this 
state at 205,124. 


Martin L. Busche has been appointed 
agricultural agent for Adams County, 
and will co-operate with the grain raisers 
of that region in solving crop problems. 
His headquarters will be at Decatur. 

Webben & Zeller, bakers at Shelbyville, 
Ind., have bought a bakery at Toledo, 
Ohio, and will take charge of the estab- 
lishment Jan. 1. Carl H. Webben, an 
officer of the Indiana Association of the 
Baking Industry, will manage the Ohio 
plant. : 

Two safes in the office of the Martin 
Cutsinger Elevator Co., Edinburg, were 
forced by yeggmen this week. A small 
amount in money was obtained and a 
quantity of securities, which were non- 
negotiable and which later were found 
near that city, where the robbers evident- 
ly had thrown them away. Earlier the 
same night an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to force open the safe in the Jones- 
ville, Ind., elevator of the Columbus 
(Ind.) Milling Co. 

The Shelby County Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, which held its annual meeting at 
Shelbyville Wednesday, adopted resolu- 
tions saying that, in view of “the fact 
that the importation of foreign agricul- 
tural products into our country free of 
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duty has had a demoralizing effect upon 
our markets, we favor immediate legisla- 
tion by Congress which will give to the 
farmer the same consideration and pro- 
tection as given to other business en- 
terprises.” Action by Congress to pro- 
vide financial assistance to farmers also 
was approved, 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NASHVILLE 

NaAsHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 18.—South- 
eastern mills report a moderate improve- 
ment in demand for flour this week, No 
large quantities were being sold to indi- 
vidual buyers, but the aggregate sales of 
scattering car lots were somewhat larger 
than for the last three weeks. Mill sales- 
men report that buyers have confidence in 
the market, but money conditions pre- 
vent anticipation of needs. 

Credit conditions in the South are stili 
badly strained, there being apparently no 
improvement. Some of those always con- 
sidered financially strong claim they are 
unable to produce money for forward 
operations. Those well informed say 
underlying conditions are worse than they 
were during 1914 after the outbreak of 
war in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable con- 
ditions that have prevailed, defaults on 
flour contracts with southeastern mills 
have been comparatively few. Nearly all 
mills have experienced some trouble, but 
less than during previous declines of 
this importance. 

Prices have been steadier, and at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $10.45@10.85; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $9.75@10; straight patent, 
$9.40@9.60; first clears, $6.75@7.25. 

Jobbers report quiet demand for Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered 
at Nashville, $9@9.75; hard winter wheat 
patent, $8.50@9. 

Wheat gained during the week, with 
No. 2 red, western quoted at $2.17@2.18, 
Nashville. Mills are only making pur- 
chases to cover needs. 

Soft winter wheat bran was unchanged 
and steady, while standard middlings 
were weak and practically at a standstill. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, per ton, f.o.b. Oliio River points, 
$32@35; standard middlings or shorts, 
$37@40. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

TRE WOOR oce2esd 192,570 85,303 44.2 

Last week ....... 195,720 88,339 45.1 

BOP GOD icacsecs 226,290 164,769 72.7 

Two years ago... 172,590 111,739 64.7 

Three years ago.. 159,390 101,947 63.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 18 Dec. 11 
Flour, bbis 28,200 26,500 
Wheat, bus . 160,000 169,000 
Corn, bus ... 80,500 88,000 
GOT, DE bse cdicccscccs 408,000 329,000 





CORN MEAL 


The big commercial mills report only 
slight improvement in demand. Country 
grist mills, of which there are about 
10,000 in the Southeast, are largely sup- 
plying the demand. Mills with a capacity 
of 60,000 bus this week ground 6,931, or 
11.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
11,596, or 19.3 per cent, last week, and 
33,300, 24.8 per cent, the same week last 
year. Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $2@2.10; 
unbolted meal, $1.85@1.95. 

: NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 113 cars. 

The New Concord (Ky.) ‘Milling Co. 
with $7,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by Mrs. L. A. Smith and others. 

John Stuart, vice president, D. H. 
Gross, manager feed department, T. A. 
Potter and Edward Shumway, all of the 
Quaker Oats Co., visited the new plant 
of the company at Memphis this week. 

The Centennial Mill Co. is having a 
blending plant erected at Savannah, Ga,, 
with a capacity of 2,000 bbls selfrising 
flour daily. It is announced that this will 
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be one of the most modern and complete 
lants of the kind in the Southeast. It 
the purpose of the company to utilize 
the Panama Canal in shipping flour from 
the Pacific Coast to the new plant. 
Joun LeErrrr. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Dec. 18.—Lack of con- 
fidence on the part of buyers in present 
prices and a continued r demand are 
reported by all millers in the Omaha ter- 
ritory. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WH WOO ci ieee cca cavers 9,300 37 
EMOt WOOK 2. ccc cscccsceves 9,031 33 
WORE GED sewed scccéonterse 23,931 99 
TWO YeArS AGO ...-.eeereee 16,786 69 


NOTES 

The Union Pacific Railway this week 
filed an application with the state rail- 
way commission asking that the prewar 
minimum rate for hauling between 
Omaha, South Omaha and Gilmore be 
declared void, and a lower rate estab- 
lished. Under the war measure, $15 per 
car was a minimum charge for the short 
haul. The road now asks that it be re- 
duced to $8.50, which charge it believes 
is fair. Under federal management the 
trip was considered a regular road haul, 
whereas the road admits that it is merely 
switching, and states that the entire move 
is done by switching crews. 

The Nebraska Farmers’ Congress 
closed its twelfth annual session here 
Thursday. The following officers were 
re-elected: president, O. G. Smith, Kear- 
ney; vice presidents, Frank Hannebhill, 
Norfolk, Charles Graff, Bancroft, and N. 
K. Young, Havelock; secretary-treasurer, 
J. B. Grinnell, Papillion. The congress, 
in resolutions adopted, declared that the 
“Chicago Board of Trade should be called 
upon to restrict at once the orgy of short 
selling of grain as vigorously as it han- 
dled the excessive purchases last year,”. 
and favored prohibition of short selling 
for at least 60 to 90 days. In this reso- 
lution it was asserted that there is not 
much cash grain pressing on the market, 
and that it is evident that the present 
“ruinous and confiscatory” prices are be- 
ing forced by excessive selling of futures 
by speculators who buy no cash grain. 

Leien Leste. 





VIRGINIA 

NorFrouk, Va., Dec. 18.—The continued 
demoralization of the flour market this 
week has rendered it extremely difficult 
to secure quotations from local dealers. 
Prices of one day are of no value the 
next, and there appears on the part of 
buyers no disposition to consider any- 
thing except actual necessities. Winter 
wheat flours are higher than spring wheats, 
in accordance with the difference in the 
price of wheat. Quotations on the for- 
mer ranged around $9.75@10.60, and 
northwestern spring wheat flour was 
quoted at. $9.25@10.15, but a round lot 
of a well-known brand was offered here 
this week for $9.40, and the best bid was 
$9. Kansas patents held slightly higher 
than northwestern springs, quotations 
ranging $9.40@10.50. 

The feed market is unchanged, there 
being scarcely enough activity to make a 
market. Standard middlings were offered 
this week as low as $32.50, winter wheat 
flour middlings at $41, and winter wheat 
bran at $41.50. 

NOTES 


The price of bread has at last taken 
a drop, the regular l5c loaves selling for 
13c, and some dealers selling the 10c loaf 
for 8c. 

The steamship Point Adams cleared 
this port this week for Cristobal with 501 
bbls flour, the Proximus sailed for Mur- 
mansk with a slightly smaller cargo, 
while other vessels are in port now load- 
ing for Europe. The greater portion is 
being loaded at the municipal piers, 
where a complete set of flour handling 
machinery is being installed and will be 
fully ready for operation within a short 
time. 

Mill representatives here are lending 
their support to the movement which is 
expected to result in the re-establishment 
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by the government of the War Finance 
Corporation, to give relief to farmers. 
Such relief is regarded as imperative, 
particularly in the Carolinas, where the 
cotton and tobacco markets have -fallen 
‘and where the farmers’ inability to meet 
their obligations has endangered the 
credit situation. This city supplies these 
districts with large quantities of flour 
and millfeed, but sales have been seri- 
ously curtailed by the precarious situa- 
tion with regard to the big staples of 
that section. Joseru A. Leste. 





GEORGIA 

Atitanta, Ga., Dec. 18.—There has 
been no improvement in the flour trade 
during the past week, and prices are 
slightly lower. Stocks are fair to small, 
and the jobbing trade indisposed to buy 
except to fill some immediate require- 
ment. The trade from the country is 
at a standstill, and collections are worse. 
Jobbers are selling only to cash custom- 
ers. Bakers report only moderate trade. 
They are buying in small lots for weekly 
requirements, while the mills are offer- 
ing quite freely on very liberal terms and 
in many cases are requesting offers and 
the privilege of consigning car lots to 
move some of their stocks. 

Wheat millfeeds are very sluggish, and 
prices are some lower on lack of demand 
and quite sufficient stocks. During the 
past week several cars of red dog sold 
on tracks for less than $50 ton. 

The cottonseed meal market is also 
very dull and inactive, but the mills are 
going after the fertilizer trade this week, 
and while prices are about $2 lower, the 
trade hopes to move a great deal of 
meal during next week and early in 
January. 

The hay trade has improved as to re- 
ceipts, but prices are $1@2 lower. Re- 
ceipts this week, all kinds, were 44 cars, 
against 12 last week. 
J. Hove Ticner. 





PORTUGALBUYS YEAR'S WHEAT 


Concludes Financial Arrangements for 220,- 
460 Short Tons of Grain, Reports 
American Consul at Lisbon 


The Portuguese government has con- 
tracted with a-small syndicate of Lisbon 
bankers for 220,460 short tons of wheat, 
according to a report from the American 
consul at that station. It is calculated 
that this quantity of imported wheat 
will be needed in Portugal during the 
coming year. 

The price to be paid for the wheat and 
all details connected with its purchasing 
will be determined and arranged by a 
representative of the Portuguese govern- 
ment to be stationed in London. The 
chief Portuguese delegate on the old 
Revitaillement Commission has been se- 
lected for this duty. 

Payments, as each cargo arrives in 
Portuguese waters, will be made under 
the following conditions: one third by 
draft on London and the remaining two 
thirds by means of six months’ Portu- 
guese gold treasury notes, which may be 
renewed every four months on the pay- 
ment of 25 per cent of the principal and 
carrying only 75 per cent of the principal 
on renewal. 

The government will issue treasury 
bonds corresponding to the value of the 
wheat purchased. These bonds will be 
deposited in the Bank of Portugal and 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino. 





WASHINGTON BREAD PRICE LOWERED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec, 18.—A gen- 
eral reduction of 2c in the wholesale and 
retail price of the 12-0z loaf was an- 
nounced recently by the larger bakeries 
of Washington. The new price for this 
loaf wholesale is 614,c, and retail 8c, com- 
pared with the former price of 814c 
wholesale and 10c retail. 

Reductions were announced by the 
Corby Baking Co., General Baking Co., 
Holmes bakery, and Dorsch’s bakery. 
Besides the reduction in the standard 
loaf, these concerns announced the fol- 
lowing reductions in the price of larger 
loaves: 

Corby’s and Dorsch’s bread loaf, rang- 
ing from 22 to 24 oz, which formerly sold 
for 15¥,c wholesale, now sells for 13c. The 
Holmes concern, which retails its prod- 
uct, now sells its 24-0z loaf at 15c, instead 
of the former 18c. 

Joun J. Manainan. 
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Dullness was the dominant note in the 
flour market this week. Business again 
was almost at a standstiil, and little 
improvement is anticipated during the 
next two weeks, when all buyers will be 
imbued with the holiday spirit; further- 
more, with inventory time so near at 
hand, it is impossible to expect much 
business until Jan. 1, although stocks 
are probably the lowest they have ever 
been. The bakery business is and has 
been very dull of late, and bakers have 
not been inclined to stock up beyond 
their actual requirements, 

Considering the small amount of flour 
on hand and contracted for in practically 
all markets, millers generally are very 
optimistic regarding future business, and 
believe that, after the inventory period 
is over, business will pick up quickly. 

There was no life to the southern mar- 
ket, though a few small scattered sales 
were reported by country mills to their 
regular established trade. The usual 
holiday lull is on, and, to make matters 
worse, mills this year have few old orders 
on their books to work on, necessitating 
a material reduction in output. There 
was no improvement in demand from 
eastern markets. 

Price fluctuations were not quite so 
rampant during the week, though a wide 
range still exists, due to some mills being 
anxious to secure business and offering 
at extremely low quotations. At the 
close, quotations were approximately as 
follows: spring first patent $9.20@9.60, 
standard $8.50@9, first clear $6.50@7; 
hard winter patent $9.20@9.60, straight 
$8.30@8.60, first clear $6.60@7.20; soft 
winter patent $9.20@I11, straight $8.40@ 
8.70, first clear $6.50@7. 

Local and near-by mills are all com- 
plaining of a lack of demand. Local 
jobbers and bakers bought very sparing- 
ly during the week, taking only such odd 
lots as were absolutely necessary, and 
sales reported were mostly in less than 
car lots. The nearness of the holidays 
and the annual inventory has had the 
usual effect. but the present dullness is 
also attributed to the fact that bakers 
have not enjoved the usual volume of 
business for this time of the year, in 
fact, the larger bakers claim they have 
noticed a falling off of 20 per cent in 
their business, and it is doubtful whether 
they will sell the usual volume of holi- 
day goods, though large quantities are 
being manufactured. 

I ike flour, millfeed shqwed very little 
activity. There was a sale or two re- 
ported from day to day, and somewhat 
better inquiries, but general market con- 
ditions were described as very dull. Soft 
winter bran sold at the close at $30.50; 
gray shorts, $32. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TE WOE oraccaceseranens 13,400 27 
BME WOU cccovinucsusvene 20,400 40 
ee Ge vs Boa kkh sé cts cond 44,800 89 
TWO FOOTE ABO occseccscses 41,900 83 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77.400 bbls. the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
- 2. ee Aner ns 33,400 43 
MG WOE 8 oink Co vcekccss 33,800 44 
\. e | ereee rr cere re ee 70,400 91 
TWO VOGTO GOO i.e cies cows 55.100 71 





It is proposed to widen, deepen, re- 
move the locks of and bring to sea level 


the Chesapeake and Delaware Can:), |, 


is said the project will cost abou! $13. 
000,000, has been approved by Con sress 
would more than quadruple the capacity 
of the canal, and that the commerc:.| ad- 
vantages to Baltimore of such a short 


cut to the sea would be incalcula! 


LOUISIANA 
New Orteans, La., Dec. 18.—Alt iough 
the market has advanced, flour sa! are 
no greater. Many expect better condi- 
tions early in 1921. Mills, in gener:|, re- 
port running on one third to one half 





time, while some are shut down. ‘lour 
prices, on track, quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, $8.75@9.90; hard winter whit 95 
per cent patent, $9.20@9.50; short pat- 
ents, $9.90@10.15; soft winter wheat 
flour,’ $9.80@10.15; short patents, $10.20 
@10.40. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock, No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 2 white 
$1.07; oats, No. 2 white 6lce, No. 3 white 
60c; wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

Corn products, quotations by devlers, 


.per 100 lbs, sacked: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $2.70; grits, coarse $2.75, fine $2.75. 
Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
1,685 cars; corn, export 44, local 21; oats, 
export 18, local 76; rye, export, 57; bar- 
ley, export 36, local 3. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 239,000 bus. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,582,000 
bus; oats, 44,000; rye, 29,000; barley, 
426,000. 
* * 
C. L. Morrison, of Morrison Bros., Jef- 
ferson, Okla., was a recent visitor here. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





NEW ORLEANS GRAIN EXPORTS 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 18.—New Or- 
leans is pushing New York for first place 
in the grain export race. It has forged 
ahead of the other grain specialty ports, 
and is less than 1,000,000 bus behind the 
metropolis, according to figures compiled 
by L. J. Folse, Jr., from June 27, to 
Nov. 13, 1920, the latest figures available. 
In that period the grain exports from 
New York were 36,303,000 bus, New Or- 
leans 35,330,000, Galveston 29,845,000, 
Baltimore 25,666,000, Philadelphia 11,- 
312,000, and Boston 2,707,000. 

“It is because of the efficient grain 
handling terminals we have in New Or- 
leans,” said Mr. Folse. “When other ter- 
minal facilities of New Orleans are de- 
veloped, we will be even more of a sec- 
ond port than we are now. Our first steel 
shed was built in 1903; New York and 
other ports had highly specialized facili- 
ties, and had had them for years, [i is 
just a question of time, a very little 
time, when the Mississippi valley will 
learn how much more satisfactory i! is 
to ship through New Orleans to Latin 
American and other countries.” 


Georce L. Ferry. 





PREFERENTIAL RATE PROPOSED 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 18.—The 
Shipping Board has recommended to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a fur- 
ther suspension of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act, which would give pr: f- 
erential rail rates to export and import 
shipments moved in American botto™s. 
This recommendation is based on the fct 
that there are not sufficient ships fly:ng 
the United States flag as yet to hanle 
the foreign commerce of the country at 
ports where the preferential rates wold 
divert the foreign trade movement. ‘The 
Shipping Board is making every effi rt 
to provide adequate American tonnage to 


* meet our foreign trade demand, it ws 


stated, and as soon as this is accom- 
plished, will recommend enforcement of 
the preferential feature of the merchant 
marine act. Joun J. Marrinan. 
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(he main subject in flour circles today 
vovernment cut of 4s in flour. 
| suthorities warned millers some 
igo that a drop was under con- 
tion, and had asked them not to 
unxious to sell flour to their cus- 
Bakers have been very careful 
of flour for two or three weeks, 
though some are supplied to the end of 
the ir, or a little beyond. The %4d 
‘on the 4-lb loaf of bread, which is 
ed to be the logical result of a 4s 
ire n flour, will not materialize until 
vet the cheaper flour. 

| sudden decline, which was an- 

ed on Monday, will be very hard on 

or distributors who are loaded 

ip  unsalable flour. They will lose 

| every sack, unless they get com- 

pensation from the government, as they 
certainly should, 

Simultaneously with the drop in flour 
con the lopping of 5s off the official 
f each variety of over-sea wheat. 
rl \l leaves homegrown milling wheat 
it the maximum of 95s per qr of 504 
lbs, but farmers will be fidgety under 


the drop in imported wheat, and are 
bound to press their grain on the mar- 
ket, fo its further depreciation in price. 
len days ago homegrown wheat was 
pressed on this market, an unheard-of 


since control, with the result that 
all except first-class samples dropped in 


some cases as low as 90s. England has 
not a big crop this year, and there seems 
every chance that by March next this will 
ul gone. 


I ts drop will do no good to the 
importers of free flour, many of whom 
ilready stand to lose very smartly from 


the iries of the Canadian wheat mar- 
ket. Whatever the value of the flour 
offered, prices are bound to break under 
the weight of this decline, which applies 
to controlled flour. The jobber may 


theoretically ask what he pleases for 
buys from the distributor, but 
the latter is bound to keep to the price 
laid down by the government, and the 
baker knows that the jobber is now buy- 


wl he 


ing his spring clears at 79s 9d instead 
of 83s 9d, 

Speaking of free flour, the advance 
guard of which should now be arriving, 
the earlier purchases were all sold to 
th ikers at 93s or more, and in that 


case the importers are all right. To give 
in idea of the rapid gyrations in the 
Canadian market, one importer who has 
flour to deliver at 93s 6d to a jobber 
has also the same brand to deliver at 
vis 6d. This is an extreme case, but it 
Will serve to show what importers have 
had to put up with the past few weeks 
in this special line. 

Generally speaking, importers who 
houht for November seaboard dispatch 


will do pretty well. It is mostly in the 
forward positions that sharp falls have 
occurred, The nghatther Sommers op- 
tion is worth a great deal less than any 
earlier shipment, as it will generally 
m arrival here at the end of Febru- 


- ary, or in March, 


ter about three weeks’ interval, an 
ove'-sea flour allocation appeared yes- 
terday. It was not very large, but of 
etter quality than the more recent ones. 
There was a good deal of Australian in 
it, and some. lots of good class American 
or Canadian spring wheat flour, but these 
were almost all scattered about the coun- 


try, in some cases a long way from 
London. The fact soon became known 
to buyers, who have been pestering 
agents all day for their “country” flour, 
the first time we have heard a Minne- 
apolis patert so described. These lots 
are all aged or well matured flour. 


OATMEAL 


Today Midlothian is not worth more 
than 85s@87s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
while even a tiptop brand can only make 
95s. All cuts of Aberdeen are now 
available at 80s, the same price at which 
American pinhead is held on_ spot. 
American medium and fine cuts bring 
77s 6d. London-made pinhead is not 
worth more than 77s 6d, while medium 
cuts make 80s. Even rolled oats are 
tumbling, Midlothian on spot not mak- 
ing more than 85s@87s 6d per sack of 
280 Ibs, with a fancy mark at 95s at the 
most. Aberdeen and Irish rolled oats 
are realizing 83s 9d, and American on 
spot about 81s 3d. 


MILLFEED 


To keep pace with the 5s reduction in 
wheat, millfeed has been reduced 20s per 
ton, which brings middlings to £15 5s 
ex-mill, gross weight, bags included, with 
ordinary bran at £14 10s, and broad bran 
at £16 10s, bags included in each case. 
The authorities were not keen on this 
reduction, but had no choice, with the 
rapid depreciation of corn and other 
feedingstuffs. 


GERMANY’S REQUIREMENTS 


According to a press telegram from 
Berlin, the president of the German gov- 
ernment grain bureau has issued a re- 
port showing that this year’s crop of 
bread cereals is 7,000,000 tons, against 
8,750,000 last year and about 9.000,000 
in 1918. It is reported that the total 
crop of bread cereals has declined 14 per 
cent since 1918, of which the rye crop 
shows a decrease of 30 per cent. It is 
estimated that it will be necessary to 
import 2,500,000 tons of breadstuffs, and 
plans are being prepared to obtain this 
amount. 

CHINESE FLOUR 

The British minister of food (Mr. Mc- 
Curdy) was recently asked in Parlia- 
ment whether he could state the amount 
of Chinese flour that was held in the 
United Kingdom, and also what amount 
was due to arrive. He replied that the 
quantity of Chinese flour at present held 
in this country for account of the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies was 36,- 
600 tons, and that 84,400 tons are due 
to arrive. 

This is an enormous quantity of flour, 
and is roughly the equivalent of 2,000,- 
000 140-lb bags. Chinese flour generally 
comes in 50-Ib bags, which makes it more 
expensive to handle than flour that is 
packed in 140-lb bags. With this stock 
of flour in sight, to say nothing of large 
commitments elsewhere, it is not sur- 
prising that the British Royal Commis- 
sion has not been in the market for flour 
in Canada or the United States for some 
time. 

THE TAX ON INDUSTRY 

The most pernicious tax that is im- 
posed on Britishers by their government 
at the present time is the excess profits 
duty. This was introduced during the 
war, when practically all manufacturers 
were making war materials of one kind 
or another and traders generally were 
profiting by the conditions of war. In 
many instances very large profits were 
made, and as a temporary expedient in 
time of war the general opinion was held 
that the government was justified in tak- 
ing a proportion of these profits to pay 
for the war. 

All profits over and above what were 
made by manufacturers and traders in 





the year preceding the war were taxed 
60 per cent, and the government has de- 
rived a very handsome revenue from this 
tax. It is, therefore, loth to drop it and, 
consequently, the tax again found its 
way into the budget of this year, though 
the pressure brought to bear upon the 
chancellor of the exchequer forced him 
to reduce it to 48 per cent. 

The business people had all hoped that 
the burden would be lifted from them 
altogether, now that the abnormal condi- 
tions have ceased and with trade crip- 
pled and dislocated by the war prevent- 
ing them, in many cases, from making 
as much money as in prewar days, so that 
its impost for another year caused 
unanimous protest, but without avail, 
except in a slight reduction. 

The effect of the tax is becoming more 
and more conspicuous day by day, for 
industry is shackled at a time when the 
utmost freedom is needed to help it to 
expand. Factories all over the country 
are running half time. Every week hun- 
dreds of men and women join the ranks 
of the unemployed, and those who are 
retained on their half pay tremble at the 
fear that their turn to be dismissed may 
come next. The country is, therefore, 
face to face with a grave situation. Here 
and there, in crowded districts, riots by 
the unemployed have. occurred, and the 
ferment of discontent and, in numbers 
of cases, of privation, is a serious menace 
when the spirit of revolution is so much 
in the air, 

Realizing that it is high time some- 
thing should be done to convince the gov- 
ernment of its wrong tactics in respect 
to taxation, a special conference was 
held in London this week, and no fewer 
than 21,000 manufacturing firms in all 
parts of the kingdom were represented. 
The chairman said the government was 
in the greatest difficulty in effecting the 
widespread economy that business men 
desired. 

He wanted the meeting to recognize 
that it was not the right or privilege of 
any section of the community, however 
important, to dictate to the government 
what its policy should be, but it was the 
province of each section of the com- 
munity, and particularly of the produc- 
ers, to help to mold popular opinion 
and by reasonable pressure to induce the 
government to adopt a policy consonant 
with their views. 

In the matter of taxation many of 
them thought the taxable capacity of the 
country had been reached, and the time 
had come that there must be no direct 
burden on production that would restrict 
it in any way. The chairman urged that 
the excess profit duty must disappear 
from the country’s fiscal policy, and in 
the resolution subsequently passed it was 
stated that the meeting was unanimously 
of the opinion that, under existing con- 
ditions, such taxation is fundamentally 
unsound and cannot be continued without 
the risk of endangering the stability of 
the nation’s industries. 

The same day this meeting was held 
the executive council of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce also 
met in special conference and discussed 
the same question. A report was sub- 
mitted and adopted on taxation with ref- 
erence to next year’s budget, drawn up 
by the taxation committee of the asso- 
ciation, in which it was urged that the 
normal expenditure of the country ought 
not to exceed £910,000,000; that the ex- 
cess profit duty should be removed, as 
industry can only pay it by borrowing 
from the banks; that a continuance of 
the present rate of taxation will steadily 
throttle the trade of the country; and 
demanding that no new burdens should 
be imposed in place of the excess profits 
duty. 

Another point urged at these meetings 


was that the government should postpone 
all policies entailing large expenditure 
until the normal resources of the coun- 
try can provide the revenue necessary 
for their fulfillment, for it is felt that 
it is these projects that are breaking the 
financial endurance of the country to a 
large extent.. For instance, the public 
demand for the abolition of the ministry 
of food is becoming so overwhelming 
that it must be an accomplished fact be- 
fore very long, but a new “regional or- 
ganization” is being set up in place of 
the food control committees, with a staff 
of over 2,000 and an annual salary list 
of £412,000. Hence the above recom- 
mendations are not misplaced. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 29 

The reduction in the controlled price 
of flour by 4s per sack has, though small 
in itself, been hailed with satisfaction in 
Scotland. It is welcomed because it is 
the first break in bread costs in six and 
a half years, during which prices mount- 
ed to a dizzy peak. Traders are aware, 
from the movement in the price of wheat 
in North America, that it is only the 
first of a series of reductions. Satisfac- 
tion is expressed that the food controller 
has seen fit to pass the benefits on to 
the consumer as soon as the markets 
warrant them. 

There is a strong movement here to 
demand decontrol of the bacon trade 
from America, and the stick with which 
the traders are belaboring the food min- 
istry is that the latter is selling bacon 
today at 8d per lb in excess of what 
the trade could sell it for if allowed 
to import. That the food controller is 
intent on escaping similar criticism in 
the case of the loaf is evident from his 
prompt move to reduce by degrees the 
controlled charge for flour. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BREAD 

So far as bread is concerned, the feel- 
ing here is that by early spring, if 
transport is normal, the quotations for 
wheat for forward shipment should war- 
rant three more reductions of 4s per 
sack in flour prices, which would permit 
of the loaf being 2d cheaper than it is 
today. Our price in Glasgow now is 
Is 44%4d per 4-lb loaf. The 4s off flour 
will enable the bakers to knock ¥,d off 
the cost of the 4-lb loaf and 14d off the 
common 2-lb loaf. The master bakers 
are to meet this week to fix the date at 
which the cheaper flour will be reflected 
in the charge for the loaf. 


BIG FALL IN SCOTCH OATMEAL 


A week ago it was suggested in this 
column that the price of Midlothian oat- 
meal was considerably cheaper than was 
officially quoted in the Edinburgh mar- 
ket reports published daily in our news- 
papers. The disparity, it was pointed 
out, was as much as 10s per sack. Later 
in the week the official quotation was 
reduced 6s. This is about as large a 
reduction as has ever taken place in one 
week. During November there was a 
fall of 12s per sack in Midlothian official 
quotations. 

This illustrates clearly the decided de- 
cline in the price of oats and oatmeal 
im Scotland since the new seasons oats 
were marketed. Oatmeal during the past 
two seasons has been selling at as high 
as 6s per stone, but at present rates it 
should be available to the consumer at 
not more than 4s 6d. Certain foodstuffs 
are therefore definitely on the decline in 
values. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, NOV. 30 

Market conditions remain the same as 
during the past few weeks, there being 
absolutely no desire on the part of the 
buyers to engage themselves for deferred 
shipment. Only a few lots on spot are 
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changing hands at very low prices. This 
attitude is caused mainly by the sharp 
decline in wheat values in America, and 
before markets on that side show signs 


of stability there will be very little busi- 
ness for American millers here. 
Further, inland flour is offered at 


tices which show a loss to the millers. 

he reason for this is that quite a fight 
is on between the large Holland mills 
and the mills of the group of bakers 
who combined some five years ago and 
started co-operative buying. They 
bought one of the inland mills, and dur- 
ing the war their business expanded as 
a result of government protection. A 
stock company was formed, and two 
more mills were bought. When imports 
of American flour were allowed they 
bought a large volume of different 
grades, and of course everybody, both 
Holland miller and importer, felt the 
keen competition. 

Now the inland millers are trying to 
bring this company into disrepute with 
its own stockholders. It is understood 
that they are underselling the co-opera- 
tive bakers wherever possible, even at a 
loss to themselves. Every interested 
party in Holland is watching this fight, 
but in the meantime the result is that 
the price situation is worse than it ought 
to be. 

The Holland government is giving a 
new form of protection to the home mills, 
which are allowed to borrow spot wheat 
from the government and repay from 
purchases made for later shipment. The 
millers profit by the difference between 
spot wheat and prices for deferred ship- 
ment. The co-operative bakers, however, 
are not allowed to enter into these 
transactions. 

Prices asked for flour by American 
and Canadian mills are today as follows: 
spring wheat patent, f138; spring wheat 
clears, f132; spring wheat low grades, 
f126; Manitoba patents, f134; Manitoba 
clears, fi30; Kansas patents, f134; Kansas 
straights, f31. 


IMPORTS OF FLOUR INTO HOLLAND 


Imports of flour during the month of 
September and for the eight preceding 
months have been as follows, in barrels: 


Sept., Jan, to 

1920 Sept., 1920 

WERE ccccccccccccsccccee 3,536 14,051 
From United States. 04 5,730 
PCr LETTER Tee, 140 680 
From United States..... 127 342 
GOPM ccssscccccvaciccesees 685 4,087 
From Belgium ........-. 465 2,241 
From United States..... 220 1,659 
TRIG vin bt.60 H08. 9050000840 0% 1 722 
From United States..... 1 639 
Buckwheat ....-ccccccssse 277 1,398 
From United States..... 277 1,398 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV, 29 


The general feeling in the flour trade 
in Ireland is that we are surely drifting 


to decontrol in the very near future. - 


Cables offering free flour from both the 
United States and Canada have been 
plentiful at gradually declining prices. 
Good Canadian springs from the best 
mills have been quoted as low as 80s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but these 
prices include no commission to the 
seller. It is reported that as low as 79s 
was quoted from one Minneapolis mill, 
with the request to make best offers. 

Some small business was put through, 
but consumers generally are nervous, and 
some predict a further heavy decline at 
no distant date. It is pointed out that 
bad trade, the lower prices of all classes 
of grain stuffs, and the great quantity of 
cheap potatoes available, will check the 
demand for wheat flour, and be the 
means of bringing about lower quota- 
tions. 

Winter wheat flour has not been of- 
fered so freely, but it could be obtained 
from the States about at a par with that 
made from spring wheat. The usual dis- 
tributions of government flour took place 
this week. The spring wheat flours were 
welcome, but the Chinese soft flours were 
taken on sufferance. Demand on all 
classes is much below what it should be 
at this time of the year. 

The following are the amended flour 
prices: 90s for hard spring and soft win- 
ter straights, 85s 9d for Australian 
straights, and 78s 9d for Chinese. Vari- 
ous discounts and brokerages are al- 
lowed, the maximum of which is 9d, and 


varies according to the class of trade 
done. 


Home made G.R. flour is 86s per 
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280 lbs, with a rebate of 1s 3d-to fac- 
tors, and the usual trade discount. 

There has been a serious decline in 
oats since the whole of the crop has been 
secured. Good milling oats can be had 
at £19 per ton, and feeding oats have 
been sold as low as £14 10s; a common 
price is £16. Irish rolled oats can be 
secured at 96s per 280 lbs, delivered 
terms, Belfast. Shipment prices of 
American and Canadian flakes are 
rather dearer, and 82@84s, according 
to the mill offering, was quoted this 
week, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
prompt shipment. Spot prices are also 
firmer, the demand having improved, and 
arrivals are coming forward only in 
small parcels, 

Prices of mill offals are controlled at 
the mill, and are £15 10s per ton for 
bran, and £16 10s for pollard, bags in- 
cluded, ex-mill. Demand is good for all 
classes of home made, but foreign is in 
bad demand at unchanged prices. 

Linseed cakes are arriving in quanti- 
ties quite equal to the demand. Some 
American qualities of 8 per cent oil and 
30 per cent albuminoids are quoted at 
£23@24 per ton. Other qualities, how- 
ever, can be had as low as £22. There 
are some offers of Italian and Spanish 
cakes at about £21 10s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, but these do not find 
favor with the trade. Cottonseed cakes 
are very firm in price, owing to scarcity. 
Good home made from decorticated meal 
are easily worth £24 per ton, and Egyp- 
tian about £15, net, c.i.f., either port. 
Cottonseed meal is fetching £21 per ton. 
Stocks are small and demand good. 

Indian meal has had a bad week, fall- 
ing from about £19 per ton to £16 10s, 
with free sellers at the price, Belfast or 
Dublin. Flake maize is £20 10s@£21 
per ton, bags included, free on rail, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. The demand, however, 
is wretched, and mills are only on half 
time. 


PORTUGAL IN DIFFICULTY 


Serious Financial and Economic Position 
Prevails—Cost of Living 800 Per 
Cent Above 1914 Figure 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec, 1.—A very serious 
financial and economic position prevails 
at present in Portugal, and the prospects 
of immediate improvement are scant. 
Mistakes and disasters of one kind and 
another have combined to bring the coun- 
try into its present plight. When prices 
began to soar, owing to world conditions, 
the Portuguese government endeavored 
to stem the tide by issuing an edict. This 
fixed prices, but at far too low a figure, 
with the result that wheat, oil and live 
stock disappeared from the markets and 
were smuggled over the frontier. As a 
consequence, the country had to face a 
serious food crisis. 

Since that time, living cost in Portugal 
has increased by leaps and bounds, and 
is said to be 800 per cent higher than in 
prewar days. Government control has 
now been removed on all commerce and 
trade, but a few articles, including bread, 
must be sold within a maximum price. 

Efforts were made to stabilize the fall- 
ing exchange, but without avau, and dock 
warehouses are full of goods of which 
purchasers on credit cannot take deliv- 
ery. To make matters worse, the crops 
have failed this year and the small quan- 
tity harvested has already been used up. 
Even in August, so great was the urgency 
to obtain flour for bread, that special 
powers were conferred upon the govern- 
ment by the Portuguese Parliament to 
deal with the situation. The government 
is now endeavoring to negotiate for a 
supply of 200,000 tons of wheat, to be 
delivered in monthly installments. 

The only hope for Portugal during the 
next two or three years lies in its colo- 
nies, which could supply its needs in the 
way of cereals if properly worked. An- 
gola, in Portuguese West Africa, is espe- 
cially mentioned as possessing suitable 
soil and climate for the raising of wheat, 
but whether the necessary organization 
for growing and shipping will be forth- 
coming is the big question. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








The Murphy-Gardner Milling Co., Un- 
derwood, N. D., has failed, and is out 
of business. The company, which was 
not incorporated, operated a 200-bbl 
steam mill. 


ago, and much of what we read is defi- 
nitely illustrated by conditions as they 
exist today. 

The earliest reference to a profession- 
al baker is, of course, to be found in 
the familiar story in Genesis. In this 
case the baker was not a Jew, but an 
Egyptian, but the Jews certainly saw 
nothing unusual in Pharaoh’s having such 
an Official, and he seems to have been a 
personage of some importance in the 
royal palace. Presumably, however, pro- 
fessional bakers existed at that time only 
in connection with a few great house- 
holds; there is nothing to indicate that 
men actually set up bakeries as business 
enterprises. It would be interesting to 
know how King Solomon provided bread 
for his establishment, including his more 
than numerous wives and the ladies of 
less authentic status with whom the Old 
Testament story credits him. Perhaps 
they carried on home baking themselves 
on a huge scale, the wives taking turns 
at the task; or perhaps Solomon too had 
a chief baker, and very possibly he 
hanged him, just as Pharaoh did, for in- 
dulging in unwise speculation. 

There is an interesting reference in I 
Samuel which shows conclusively how the 
bakery labor situation was dealt with in 
those days. The Jews having asked for 
a king to rule over them, Samuel points 
out that if they get one they are likely 
to regret it, for the king will set the 
people to do his work, and will grind 
them down with taxes, “and he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and 
to be cooks, and to be bakers.” In other 
words, baking on a large scale was car- 
ried on largely by the enforced labor of 
slaves, or of women in little better posi- 
tion. Here, again, the reference is evi- 
dently to the great private establishment 
of a ruler, who has to feed an enor- 
mous household; there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the daughters in question 
were to be set to work baking bread for 
the public. 

This, however, was in the early days 
of Jewish history, and before David, 
Solomon and their successors had made 
Jerusalem into a veritable city. Many 
years later we find a different situation 
existing, and one suggesting, at least, a 
commercial bakery on a more modern 
basis, and also the existence of some- 
thing resembling a bakers’ association. 
The Chaldeans had been making a vast 


amount of trouble for the Jews, and . 


King Zedekiah, at his wits’ end to know 
what to do, directed the prophet Jere- 
miah to pray for the people. Thereupon 
Jeremiah, always ready to foretell dis- 
aster, announced that the Chaldeans, who 
had temporarily withdrawn, would short- 
ly return, “and fight against this city, 
and take it, and burn it with fire.” This 
was exactly what Zedekiah had not bar- 
gained for, so the unwelcome prophet 
was straightway thrown into prison. 
After he had remained there for a few 
days, however, the king listened to his 
plea for liberty, and “commanded that 
they should commit Jeremiah into the 
court of the prison, and that they should 
give him daily a piece of bread out of 
the bakers’ street, until all the bread in 
the city were spent.” 

It would be immensely interesting to 
know just what the “bakers’ street” real- 
ly was. Apparently by this time the 
Jews, at least in Jerusalem, had turned 
away from home baking sufficiently so 
that the bakers formed a definite group, 
localized by having their establishments 
in a single street. This is a very dif- 
ferent situation from the one revealed in 
the earlier references to bakers, for the 
“bakers’ street” cannot have had anything 
to do with the royal palace. Did the bak- 
ers go there voluntarily, or was a cer- 
tain region officially designated for them? 
Did they have an organization, and did 
they come together to fix prices? Did 
they have any scheme for co-operative 
flour buying? The answer to each of 
these questions is probably affirmative, to 
some extent at least, for it is inconceiv- 
able to think of a group of tradesmen 
living close together and all working at 
the same industry without establishing 
some measure of industrial organization. 

One other, and this time an earlier, 
reference contains an interesting sugges- 
tion as to the origin of commercial bak- 
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ing among the Jews. In Leviticus there 
is a vigorous statement of what wi) han. 
pen to the Jews if they are disobedient 
to the law; they are to face civ’ war 
pestilence, and sundry other ills. and 
also this: “And when I have broken the 
staff of your bread, ten women shajj 
bake your bread in one oven, and they 
shall deliver you your bread again py 
weight: and ye shall eat, and not he 
satisfied.” 

This passage is unquestionably very olq 
and indicates that the Jews were fariliay 
with some sort of co-operative scheme 
whereby, presumably at least, households 
brought’ their flour to the co-operative 
bakery, and the bread after bakiny was 
weighed out to them. The though! back 
of the passage, of course, is that if the 
Jews transgress the law, no matte» how 
much bread they may eat it will do them 
no good; but the idea of the ten women 
and the single oven, and of weighing out 
the bread, would never have occured to 
them if something of the kind h>) not 
actually been practiced. 

This probably indicates the way in 
which the commercial activity «©! the 
“bakers’ street” came into exi tence, 
Originally all baking was done at home, 
the only persons who could be called 
bakers by profession being thos» em- 

loyed in the royal and other great house- 
olds, and the slaves under them. Little 
by little, however, the people grouped 
themselves together in order to do their 
baking collectively, thereby saving i: both 
labor and equipment; one oven would do 
for several families. The next ste) was 
for certain individuals to preside regu- 
larly over these ovens. Probably the 
whole thing was long done on a purely 
toll basis: each household broug!t its 
flour and took away its bread, the baker 
retaining a certain number of loaves as 
his fee. Finally, however, convenience un- 
doubtedly dictated payment in money, 
for the use of currency developed rapid- 
ly among the Jews, and the bakers of 


the “street” undoubtedly were paid part- 
ly, or largely, in actual coin. 
Another reference in Leviticus is like- 


wise worth noting. The Jews are con- 


manded to “take fine flour and bake 
twelve cakes therefrom.” Just what was 
meant by “fine” flour? Was the word 
merely indicative of the fact that all 
ground grain is relatively “fine,” or did 
it mean something more? The early 
Greeks habitually referred to flour as 
“white,” but there is nothing to indicate 


the kind of flour produced by the Jewish 
mills. Probably, though, it was dis! inct- 
ly coarse, for the methods of wheat grind- 
ing then in use could hardly yield what 
would now be termed a “fine” flour 


Perhaps the most interesting evi:'ence 
of the universality of home baking in 
the earliest period is contained i: the 
passage in Exodus which describes the 
Israelites’ preparations for the fligh! out 
of Egypt. In their haste “the people 
took their dough before it was leavened, 
their kneading troughs being bound ip in 


their clothes upon their shoulders.” Now, 
there can be no question that the Jews 
in leaving Egypt reduced their bay gage 
to an absolute minimum, for their ‘light 
was of such a nature that they cou!) not 
possibly carry a single article which they 
did not absolutely require; and yet they 
are all represented as carrying theit 
kneading troughs,. It should be «\ded 
that they found opportunity for 4 
shrewd, if scarcely honest, financial t»ns- 
action, efor, at Moses’ direction, “they 
borrowed of the Egyptians jewels 0! sil- 
ver, and jewels of gold, and raiment; and 
the Lord gave the people favor in the 
sight of the Egyptians, so that they lent 
unto them such things as they requ red: 
and they spoiled the Egyptians.” Sv far 
as I know, this is the earliest recorded 
instance of the extension of unwarrs ted 
credit, with the natural and inevi'able 
results. 

We now come to a consideration 0° the 
millers of ancient Palestine and -heit 
machinery. In those days the bakers 
seem to have been much more important 
than the millers, for we find no refer- 
ences to millers as a class, and the mills 
were almost universally operated by 
slaves. Probably, in the early ays, 
there were two main classes of fiour 
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The Flour Mill of Today Is 


ne, the ordinary domestic mill, in 
ich household ground its own 
the other, the mill established in 
val or other large household, 
worked by slaves, and supplying flour 
for t royal family and retinue. But 
there may have been semipublic mills 
fron y early times. For example, when 
the istines captured Samson and put 
out yes, they “brought him down to 
Gaza, and bound him with fetters of 
bra nd he did grind in the prison 
hous 

That dour milling was carried on almost 
exclusively by slaves is unquestionable; 
the inicresting problem is to determine 
it was managed by the authori- 
public service. Not to any great 
srobably, or there would be more 
references to it, as there are to 
bakil jut it seems likely that most of 
the il prisons maintained mills in 
which grain was ground for the people 
at la However, most of the early 
grinding was certainly done at home, and 
each man’s millstones were regarded as 
among his most important possessions. 
Thus was specifically forbidden for 
any one to accept millstones as collateral 
for a oan: “No man shall take the nether 
pper millstone to pledge; for he 
taket man’s life to pledge.” As laws 
are wade only when there are evils to 
cor! it is clear that some of the 
Jew ere in the habit of mortgaging 
their domestic flour mills, and then, on 
the foreclosure of the mortgage, finding 


mill 
whi 
whe 


the 


how 
ties 
extel 


speci 


or ti 


themselves unable to keep themselves 
alive, and thus becoming public charges. 
R ding the character of these early 
mills, we can be reasonably sure that the 
“upper and the nether millstone” were 
not all the revolving stones of later 
days, although tradition, little informed 
as to the history of milling methods, in- 
sists on this point. Even the quern, or 
revol.\ing grinder of Roman days, was 
unknown to the early Hebrews, and its 
subsejuent introduction into Jerusalem 
was almost certainly from the West. The 
flour mill of ancient Palestine was un- 
douliedly some form of the saddle stone, 
or even the ordinary mortar and pestle. 
The -addle stone was simply a slightly 
cor » stone, higher at one end than the 
other (the nether millstone), on which 
the iin was rubbed or ground by a 
smal! stone muller (the upper millstone), 
wo | backwards and forwards, but not 
roll Specimens of such stones pre- 
served to our own day show that they 
val considerably in size, but the larg- 
est oy them was not bigger than one man 
coul' operate. In Exodus there is a 
reference to the slave woman “behind” 
the vill, and as the saddle stone is the 
only primitive grinding device that has 
any “behind” and “before,” it is quite 
clear that this is the type referred to. 
_Thirty to forty centuries have elapsed 
since the days when the Jews bound up 
thei- kneading troughs in their clothes, 
and when the first law prohibiting the 
mor caging of a flour mill was promul- 
gated, and yet milling and baking in Pal- 
estine seem to have undergone little 


se. 
the Mill of Biblical Times 


change. This has been, of course, large- 
ly due to Turkish control of the Holy 
Land, and already the beginning of a 
new era has appeared. What Palestine 
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to convey either wheat or flour any 
great distance, or to use machinery to 
advantage in grinding more wheat than 
could be consumed in the immediate lo- 
cality where it grew. One of the minor 
results of the World War will unques- 
tionably be the opening up of Palestine 
by means of railways and good roads; 
and with the coming of the locomotive 
and the motor truck, the period of Old 
Testament milling and baking will reach 
its end. 


Joun Fox. 





NECESSARY FUNDS LACKING 


Secretary of Agriculture Foresees Serious 
Consequences to Personnel of Many Im- 
portant Department Units 


Important units in the United States 
Department of Agriculture are in dan- 
ger of going to pieces because of lack of 
funds to prosecute the work at hand, or 
because present limitations on salaries 
make it impossible to maintain a suffi- 
cient personnel to conduct their opera- 
tions effectively, says the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his annual report to the 
President. 

“This,” he continues, “is no exaggera- 
tion. In one of the most important bu- 
reaus—one dealing with serious economic 
problems—eight of the 16 divisions are 
without directing heads because the va- 
eancies could not be filled at the avail- 
able salaries. One half of the work of 





Measuring Wheat at a Granary in Jerusalem 


needs above all else is the ability to trans- 
port commodities from one place to an- 
other. The primitive methods have sur- 
vived simply because it was never possible 


the bureau is now without adequate 
leadership. 
“A similar situation exists in many 


other bureaus of the department, and 
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unless it is shortly remedied stagnation 
will be the inevitable result. ope of 
early justice in the matter of salaries 
and better equipment for work have en- 
couraged many men and women to stay 
with the department so far, but they can- 
not be held indefinitely if they are to 
meet with repeated disappointments. 

“The turnover in personnel has reached 
an alarming stage. Highly trained and 
experienced specialists and administra- 
tors are leaving the service for salaries 
two, three and four times as much as 
the department can pay them, and many 
of them cannot be replaced at anything 
like the compensation that can be offered 
under existing limitations. 

“We have a record of the salaries re- 
ceived in outside employment by 528 of 
the scientific and technical employees 
who left the department during the fiscal 
year 1920. This shows that 383 of these 
employees are receiving from other pub- 
lic institutions and commercial concerns 
compensation: ranging from $500 to 
$7,000 more than they were paid by this 
department. 

“It is understood, of course, that the 
government cannot meet commercial com- 
petition. The scientific and _ technical 
men of the department do not themselves 
expect it. As a general rule, they are 
willing to accept less in order that they 
may remain in strictly scientific work, 
but they certainly should be paid salaries 
sufficient to keep themselves and their 
families in reasonable comfort. 

“Otherwise, the department’s force will 
continue to be drained of many of its 
most efficient workers. It cannot be sub- 
jected to this steady draft upon its 
trained personnel without serious impair- 
ment of the service, nor can it utilize 
the funds appropriated by the Congress 
most effectively with a constantly disin- 
tegrating organization and an increasing 
percentage of new and relatively inex- 
perienced personnel. 

“The department should be in position 
to retain its scientific and technical work- 
ers over long periods. From the stand- 
point of the public service, a man once 
embarked upon an important field of in- 
vestigation should remain there if he is 
capable and efficient. If he leaves to 
accept other employment, he carries with 
him much of the information he has ac- 
quired in the progress of his work, in- 
formation which enriches him in experi- 
ence, but which cannot possibly be put 
on record. A new man, continuing the 
work, must, in many instances, go over 
a considerable part of the field already 
covered before he reaches the point 
where his predecessor left off. 

“We are at a stage of our agricultural 
progress where fundamental research 
and investigation are more essential than 
ever before. We are confronted today 
with serious problems of the most press- 
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ing nature about which we know rela- 
tively little. No one acquainted with the 
situation will deny that it would be the 

art of wisdom to concentrate the best 
rains of the country on these problems 
and to provide adequate facilities for 
carrying on the work in the most com- 
prehensive manner.” 


WHEAT THROUGH PANAMA 


Shipment of 3,000-Ton Consignment Starts 
Long Delayed Movement from Canada 
to England by This Route 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec, 18.—With the 
shipment of 3,000 tons of prairie wheat 
through the port of Vancouver, con- 
signed to the United Kingdom, it is be- 
lieved that the long delayed movement 
of grain through this port and the Pan- 
ama Canal is about to commence. Con- 
tracts for the shipment of 5,000 tons 
have been closed by the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co. and the Gardner-Johnson Co., 
agents for the Johnson Line of steamers, 
and negotiations are under way for a 
like amount of tonnage. 

Ever since the building of the canal 
was first mooted real estate operators 
and business men here told of the effect 
the great waterway would have on busi- 
ness from this port, and especially grain 
from the Northwest, but outside of a 
trial shipment of the latter a couple of 
years ago and despite the fact that the 
canal has been in operation for several 
years, the movement has not started un- 
til now. The motorship Buenos Aires 
will load 3,000 tons of wheat on Dec. 
28, and the remainder of the initial lot 
will go forward early in the new year. 

For many months shipping men on the 
Pacific Coast have been endeavoring to 
secure grain cargoes for boats on the 
Old Country route, but until the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes, their 
appeals on the ground of low water rates 
have met with little success. Canada now 
owns two of the three great transconti- 
nentals, and it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the government would take 
any action in moving grain over the 
short haul westward as against the longer 
haul and consequent higher rate to Fort 
William and Duluth up to the close of 
navigation and later to the Atlantic sea- 
board. . 

However, grain interests and shipping 
men are taking an active part in the 
agitation for greater use of the big gov- 
ernment elevator here, and to that end 
are seeking the formation of a grain 
exchange, one of the main objects of 
which would be to furnish accurate in- 
formation to English grain houses. It 
is felt that in this way there would be 
a substantial regular tonnage for ships, 
many of which are leaving the port with 
holds only half full. 

One of the best-known local shippers, 
discussing the possibilities for the ship- 
ment of grain through Vancouver, had 
the following to say: 

“Vancouver cannot expect to get more 
than the winter movements of grain, be- 
cause at present the eastern haul has 
advantages which make it more attrac- 
tive. This condition disappears, howev- 
er, when the Great Lakes close. Navi- 
gation there has been very late this year 
and this explains why the westward 
movement has been delayed. Now grain 
will move through the winter to the Pa- 
cific gateway. There will probably be a 
very good volume through the govern- 
ment elevator at Vancouver this year, 
because the grain men on the prairies 
have held too long. They must get rid 
of their product, and it will largely come 
westward.” 

The charter which C. H. Lambson, of 
the Gardner-Johnson Co., secured in San 
Francisco, calls for an ocean rate of 
$23, but it is anticipated that further 
shipments will be lowered to $18 or $19, 
in view of the large number of vessels 
of American and Japanese registry 
available. 

J. R. Boyle, attorney general of the 
province of Alberta, who was here this 
week, said that he had long been of the 
opinion that in future a large part of 
Alberta’s grain would be shipped out 
by way of Canadian Pacific ports. He 
said it seemed simply a matter of ad- 
justment of business methods and of 
comparative freight rates to Liverpool 
by way of the Panama Canal. 

For many years midwestern grain 
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——- have known nothing but Fort 
illiam, Duluth, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
or Montreal as an outlet for their grain, 
but it is felt here that, were the advan- 
tages of shipping here better known in 
the West, much of this business would 
travel westward, especially in the winter 
when some of the ports are closed. It 
is authoritatively stated that at present 
British bottoms are coming all the way 
from England without cargo to take 
American grain from Portland, 

The following steamship lines are now 
operating between Vancouver and the 
United Kingdom: Blue Funnel Line, 
Harrison Direct Line, Isthmian. Line, 
Holland-America Line, Johnson Line of 
Stockholm, and the Societé Generale de 
Transports Maritime & Vapeur Line. In 
addition it is stated that there are many 
vessels of the United States Shipping 
Board which are at present tied up at 
Pacific ports. Japanese vessels would 
also be available were they assured of 
tonnage. Freights are low, and the op- 
portunity is big. 

A. R. Dryoemayn. 





THROUGH BILL OF LADING 

The following letter, to a member of 
the trade, was sent out recently by F. 
H. Price & Co. New York, regarding 
regulations affecting export commercial 
credits adopted by the New York bank- 
ers’ commercial credit conference of 
1920: 

“Answering your favor of Nov. 24 on 
this subject, I beg to say that it gives 
me pleasure to attempt a criticism of 
the ‘B/L’ conditions, inasmuch as I am 
interested in export documents, having 
served for many years on the bill of 
lading committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, and served as ex- 
port agent of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. In those capacities I have had 
to do with the drafting of shippers’ pro- 
posed forms of bills of lading, particu- 
larly in reference to ICC-4844. The fol- 
lowing references to the bankers’ rules 
will be as indicated therein: 

“A, ‘Railroad through bills of lading 
will not be accepted, except on exporta- 
tions to the Far East via Pacific ports, 
unless expressly stipulated.’ 

“The transportation act, 1920, govern- 
ing interstate and foreign commerce, pre- 
scribes that the railroad companies shall 
issue a through export bill of lading. 
The Pomerene act prescribes that bills 
of lading, for export or otherwise, drawn 
to order, are negotiable. The American 
Bankers’ Association took a prominent 
part in advocating the Pomerene bill, 
and were represented at Interstate Com- 
merce Commission proceedings to draft 
the bills of lading. 

“Custom of trade for many years has 
made the through export bill of lading 
a well-established vehicle, not only in 
trade to the Far East via Pacific ports, 
but more extensively and particularly to 
European countries and other countries 
via Atlantic and Mexican Gulf ports. 

“The bankers’ rule in this case is, in 
my opinion, an attempt to work an im- 
proper discrimination, is not practicable, 
and should not be acquiesced in by ex- 
porters and carriers, and is contrary to 
law. 

“B. ‘Bills of lading shall contain no 
words qualifying the acceptance of the 
merchandise in apparent good order and 
condition.’ 

“The act of Congress of Feb. 13, 1893, 
known as the Harter act, prescribes that 
export bills of lading shall be a receipt 
for the goods in apparent good order 
and condition, unless otherwise noted. 
The liability of the carrier for negli- 
gence is largely based on that descrip- 
tion, and he is not concluded as to the 
contents, condition of contents, etc., of 
packages. 

“The other lettered rules relating to 
negotiation of drafts, letters of credit, 
etc., appear not to require any particular 
criticism, but with regard to rule ‘5,’ 
preceding ‘A’ ahove quoted, ‘instructions 
shall be interpreted according to our law 
and customs, but in any event in accord- 
ance with the following general rules,’ 
the bankers presume to override law and 
custom, an untenable position.” 





More than 10,000 partially disabled sol- 
diers graduated from the vocational 
training classes of Canada’s department 
of soldiers’ civil re-establishment at the 
close of 1919. 
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Passenger: “In which part of the ship 
am I likeliest to avoid being seasick?” 
Captain: “In the part farthest away 
from the dining room.” —Judge. 
* # 


“What!” said Lord Coleridge once to 
a puzzled cabman, “you a London cabby 
and don’t know where the Law Courts 
are?” 

“Oh! the Law Courts, is it? I know 
them; but you said the Courts of Jus- 
tice !’—The Christian Register (Boston). 

* * 


The new boarder sniffed at the con- 
tents of his coffee cup, and set it down. 

“Well,” queried the landlady in a 
peevish tone, “have you anything to say 
against the coffee?” 

“Not a word,” he answered. 
speak ill of the absent.” 
—Western Christian Advocate (Cincin- 

nati). 


“T never 


” * 


Little Nelly told little Anita what she 
terms “only a little fib.” 


Anita: “A fib is the same as a story,, 


and a story is the same as a lie.” 

Nelly: “No, it’s not.” 

Anita: “Yes, it is, because my father 
said so, and my father is a professor at 
the university.” 

Nelly: “I don’t care if he is. My 
father is an editor, and he knows more 
about lying than your father.”—Blighty. 

* * 

At the present terrific rate of divorce 
cases, we shall soon need a new reference 
book—“Who’s Whose.”—London Opinion. 

* * 

Mrs. Cromley: “I live between a pub- 
lic and a private school, and the only 
quiet days I have are Saturdays and 
Sundays.” 

Mrs. Britten: “Those are my noisy 
days. 


church.” —Judge. 


* #* 

“You have heard of the man who 
killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs?” 

“Yes,” said Farmer Corntossel. “It’s 
just possible that goose required such 
expensive feed that it wasn’t much of an 
investment, anyhow.”—Washington Star. 


* #* 
“Travel improves a man’s mind.” 
“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel; 


“but the way rates have been going up, 

a little travel costs more than a whole lot 

of college education.”— Washington Star. 
* #* 

“What did the bride’s father do for 
the happy couple?” 

“He bought their railroad tickets.” 

“Ah ” 

“But the happy pair didn’t discover 
until after they got on the train that 
their tickets read only one way.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* + 


He: “My dear, I’ve warned you be- 
fore, and now I must insist that we try 
to live within our income.” 

She: “Oh, very well, if you want to be 
considered eccentric by everybody in our 
set.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 


“Melanie is 15 years old. I don’t think 
it is decent of her to appear in public 
in such a short dress.” 

“Don’t worry, dear. She has put on 
one of mine in her hurry.” 

—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


* * 


“And what might your work have been 
during the late war?” asked an old lady 
visiting the Atlantic fleet as it lay at 
anchor in the Hudson. 

“Ma’am,” replied the gob wearily, “I 





I live between a synagogue and a. 
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worked on a submarine, and every tim 
they wanted to dive I’d run forward poe 
tip ’er up.” —American Legion Weekly 

ae. = 


The door of the superintendent's Office 
at the county asylum burst open, ayq the 
new attendant rushed in breathless) . 

“Sir,” he reported, “Jones has” jy 
hanged: himself.” ag 

“And did you cut him down?” deimang. 
ed the superintendent in exciteme} 

“Oh, no, sir. He wasn’t dead yet” 

—" Pun, 

“Do you ever trust to your wife's in- 
tuitions?” asked Mr. Jiggs. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Mr. Meck), 
“Whenever Maria says she feels it oy 
be safe for me to be out after 0, | 
always manage to get home about 9.3)» 

—Cli) iinas 
* * 7 ‘ 
YELLOW, TOO 

“Why is a lemon pie like an ary 
slacker?” 

“Oh, go on, get it over with.” 

“Hasn’t got enough crust to go over 
the top.” —American Legion ioe), 

* * 

“What makes dinner so late today. 
sonny ?” asked the summer boarder t tie 
place where only home grown foo:! was 
served. 

“Mother lost the can opener,” replied 
the landlady’s boy. —Boston ‘lobe. 
* * 

Mrs. Blank (to laundress): “And hoy 
is your newly married daughter ting 

on, Mrs. Brown?” 

Mrs. Brown: “Oh, nicely, thank you, 
ma’am, She finds her husband a bi! dul]: 
but then, as I tells her, the good oncs ar 
dull.” —Boston Transcript 

* * 


“Re the authorship of Shakespeare's 
plays, may I quote from ‘Twelfth Night. 
Act I, Scene 5? Thank you. 

“Tis beauty truly blent, whose rei and 
white 

Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand 

laid on.’ 

“This is unquestionably bacon.” 

—r unth 
* * 

“Mamma,” cried little Willie, “do you 
think I'll ever grow any bigger?” 

“Yes, duckie, of course.” 

“Well, I’m hanged if I see how,” 
torted the bright infant. “My head's in 
the way.” Life 

* * 

Miss Stout had been invited to th 
theatre by her fiancé and was, naturilly, 
filled with pleasurable anticipatio 

“Have you secured the seats?” shi 
twittered. 

“Well,” he returned, gazing dou!) fully 
at her generous proportions, “I <idn’t 
hardly think that was necessary. but 
mebbe I’d better—mebbe I'd bett: 

- l neh 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in th 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted w'!! be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 1 nts 
per line (seven words to the line); min mu 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch 

Only advertisements entitled to 





Notice classification will be accept for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ respons ity 


is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to arpear 
in the issue of the following Wednesd 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED—THE NATIONAL 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 4,000 bbls daily 
capacity, has an opening for an ex 
enced and capable flour salesman t 
velop business in the bakery trade of this 
section; the mill is very favorably | 
for bringing selected spring wheat down 
the lakes from Canada and the Nortliwest 
,and makes a feature of that busines: 
location also assures the best of serv 
the trade in C. F. A. territory; this ‘s an 
exceptional opportunity for the right 
address the mill direct, giving record of 
past experience. National Milling Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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ne RGE SHIPPER OF WHEAT FEEDS REPRESENTATIVE, 12 YEARS’ SELLING MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A Lae tie to get in touch with several experience, covering Pennsylvania, New 
nd vere flour salesmen to sell wheat SECOND MILLER WANTED Jersey and Maryland, seeks travelling po- 
ly first- in their respective ter- sition; spring wheat flour or flour mill FOR 
y. .eds in car lots in Wanted—A good, reliable second ° z SALE—TWO 9x18 BARNARD & LEAS 
ritorles as a side line; liberal commission. miller for soft winter wheat mill po peg reat oS oe ere two-pair-high feed mills, $225 each; one 
‘ ‘\ddress 710, care Northwestern Miller, with 150 bbls capacity. Write the and canee SS oS eee aon 9x14 two-pair-high Willford feed mill, 
ce Kansas City, Mo. Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, and fidelity bond. ress » care rolls full size and sharp, $175; one 6x9 
he a Mw. T. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. Allis post roll, one extra pair of rolls, $80; 
one 27x72 Nordyke & Marmon purifier for 
TRAFFIC MANAGER AND MILL AC- two streams, four conveyors, like new, $95. 
st countant with 11 years’ experience desires Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber 
position with a large southwestern mill of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
(d- 4 SALESMEN WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED in either or both positions; thoroughly ee ial ee 
; posted on rates, interstate commerce law 
: Wanted—Live flour and _ feed and latest methods of mill accounting; 
salesman to represent us in all AS BOOKKEEPER WITH MILLING FIRM; satisfactory references. Address 708, care 
in, states east of Michigan. Send large experience; best of references, Ad- Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. J 
references with a Se dress 3798, care Northwestern Miller, Min- FOR SALE 
n protect Wee ae sre pi a SALES MANAGER, NOW EMPLOYED, One Waldron 9x24 six-roller 
e 7 7 ees havin 10 years’ experience as assistant ball-beari 
winter wheat flour, buckwheat AS FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE PITTS- pew ge Rm oanek, dilk a es yall-bearing mill, 
¥ jour, corn meal and mixed burgh district; have had over 10 years’ position about Jan. 1 with a southwestern One Dewald 9x24 six-roller mill. 
eds. experience selling flour, Address 3783, mill desiring to put on a definite and Four electric motors. 
‘ L- we, A, Coombe Milling Co care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. constructive sales program; age 34; satis- One 16-in ball-bearing attrition 
ee ee ee : “es rs - factory reference furnished. Address 707, i . 
. Coldwater, Mich. BY MILLER OF OVER 20 YEARS’ EX- care Snerthwentere Miller, Kansas City ct ty 
perience in mills of large and small ca- Mo , _ Miscellaneous shafting, pulleys, 
js peony. in eb acorn ee —— i —— pean gg —— 
777, care orthwestern er, nne- ates, svators, etc, a n 
anette WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR good condition. 
4 aceagrentenamatsiasiatieniiianipaieets position Jan. 1; good clean record; over 
1 SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 10 years’ experience as salesman and -B. F. Hoopes & Son, 
maintenance would like position with branch manager; have worked Pennsyl- 105-111 West Monroe St., 
some growing manufacturing concern vania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky; Bloomington, II. 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. Pennsylvania preferred; well acquainted 
er Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, with all buyers; satisfactory reasons for 
. . = ~— "OMEN Minneapolis, seeking connection. Address 3818, care 
} HIGH GRADE SALESMEN Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
WANTED FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
, , : perienced, wishes position as state rep- YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, SIX YEARS’ EX- MISCELLANEOUS 
large spring wheat mill resentative, after Jan. 1, with mill hav- perience in milling office, desires position 
‘ nufacturing high grade ~~, a ag ge Eg Freer sony ca as assistant to sales manager large mill, 
iS oer rether Address 3829, care ve or, ho will help him grow in business abil- x 
eat and rye flour, together . A who P & WANTED—MIL LL G oR: 
- = ra baie sent zs Minneapolis. ity; or feel capable handling position of be in good = a priya iF a 
d bs mg oe oo aes apa Rese at ———- sales manager mill of 500 bbls daily ca- or longer. Apply 3817, care N aan Pe eg 
ty, has openings for sales- BY COMPETENT ENGINEER, AGE 38, 1% pacity; prefer make change soon as pos- Miller, Minneapolis. a 
é n who are producers, in New years’ experience on different makes of sible after Jan. 1. Address 706, care . te Pause 
. oe . ‘ , engines; Minnesota chief's papers; perma~ Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
rk state, New England, Indi- nent position desired; can come on five Mae arte ed ins ‘ 
. , West Virginia and Ohio; to days’ notice. Address 3821, care North- = 
r recter j j >< j >P 
g right kind of men we will 7, western Miller, Minneapolis, ae BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES . 
ike it worth while to connect BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN — ————————————— High ( lass 
. th us; our complete line offers man, nine years with Kansas mills as 
i is nen a special opportunity; accountant, transit man and grain buyer; e 
* — -.s o., _ prefer Kansas or Southwest; references R t t 
: ; application give full par- from former employers. Address 3789, care e resen a 10n 
i lars. Address 3823, care __ Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. — a PARTNER WANTED W 
: rthwestern Miller, Minneap- RELIABLE HEAD MILLER IS OPEN FOR Wanted—A partner to take half anted 
§ position in good mill of any capacity; 25 interest in 100-bbl mill with 1 
’ years’ experience, hard and soft wheat; 25,000-bu elevator attached; in all markets 
full financial guarantees covering all plant well located for getting 
; claims will be given. Address 3802, care supplies of choice milling 
st Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. wheat; this mill has always 
made money and a half interest . P 
( a _ ~~ FLOUR SALESMAN, AGE 31, ACQUAINT- can be acquired for an excep- Davenport Flour Mills 
ed with New York state trade outside New tionally close price. For par- irene ‘ 
York City, desires connection Jan. 1 with ticulars inquire of 3810, care DAVENPORT, IOWA 
reliable northwestern or southwestern Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
mill; references furnished. Address 3814, olis. 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
4 
einniiiee enanmate YIELD and QUALITY 
WANTED WANTED, BY EXPERIENCED MILLER, are determining factors of a flour mil). 
MILLING EXECUTIVE hh eaniaheale cone ehaaseuel tu. ult ~— arg mill Se ie town We improve, enlarge or remodel your mill. 
n TANTE é anage ow e ‘j in wheat belt; give full details first letter, Ti cincisieah tele ial lin ot 
WANTED charge of one of the best known Address 3816, care Northwestern Miller, Charges reasonable—results guaranteed. 
rge milling concern operat- mixed feed mills in the country Minneapolis. B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
wars dad anh will consider a similar position Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 
punage Eisiesiconc~rmebonnedaget Taanied or a flour mill sales manage- WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
ns, financially very strong, ment, on or after Jan. 1. $1,000 cash or more can arrange to buy 
highest standing and ; Present responsibility includes a complete 60-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
sbutaheal a every phase of business detail, building and equipment is new and com- 
established in the _ trade, creation of formule, buying, plete,—electric power, steam heat, the best 
an opening in its organiza- mill operation and sales, all of of cleaning and milling equipment; local . ° The only modern 
A for a man of exceptional which have been built and suc- people wish to interest a practical miller Riverside Code miller’s code in 
: leliee G2 wnilitnn cessfully handled since 1916. and will give the right man liberal sup- i : existence. — 
t viedge of milling. Formerly a flour executive and port and the chance of his life; North Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
; Initially, the work will be sales manager; age 44 years. Dakota location, plenty of the best spring port millers of America. 
4 gely direction of sales, but Address 3828, care Northwestern wheat; this is a genuine opportunity for a Per copy, $4.00. 
4 » sheds he pebenesence Miller, Minneapolis. man with experience and a good record. For sale by all its branches and 
! : paca . — y Address 3779, care Northwestern Miller, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
4 idened to include supervision Minneapolis, ~ 
' 4 iltimately practically com- 
i , ee ee ee FLOUR SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED WITH 
% e supervision of all depart- car-lot and jobbing trade in Indiana, Ken- 
£ ts tucky and part of Ohio, desires connection 
@ io “igt f ¢ a with reliable southwestern mill; record 
i + oe ee ee aoa ieee and references furnished. Address 3815, 
‘ compensation will not be dif- care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
: i ult and arrangements can be 
: - made assuring the future. EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WANTS 
This is not a position which, to take charge of 200 to 1,000-bbi mill 
ase natn i 3 where ability and results will be appre- 
inder ordinary circumstances, ciated; now employed but would like to 
would be advertised, but in our make a change. Address ‘‘Experienced,” 
milling acquaintance we happen i. eare Northwestern Miller, Minne- . 
; not to know just the right man _ ee eee a = ro erage onnections 
for the place. CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
It is useless for men merely experience wants permanent position with 
. looking for a job to reply to pete ~ a Elsie cheamans toate A . h t ill t . t 
. aieiiiont i cellen eas ‘0 esirin a H 
this advertisement, but experi- conditions and salary in first letter. Ad- spring WwW ea ml ’ urning ou 
enced, capable men not now dress 3784, care Northwestern Miller, Min- , - 
entirely satisfactorily located or neapolis. the highest grade of spring wheat 
desirous of broadening their field mm . . ‘ 
re invited ‘te. Wilts ii dielatend SALESMAN AND BRANCH OFFICE — e e . 
s ager of 20 years’ experience with best fi ] k fi d bl 
confidence to 711, care North- mills seeks position about Jan. 1; refers our, 1S OO ing or esira = 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. to lly ee, eee ose 45; : 
excellen ea : good reasons for chang- 
ing. Address 3797, care Northwestern brokerage connections. Address 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, OF- 3809, care Northwestern Miller, 
, fice manager or chief clerk; eight years’ 
j accounting experience with large concern, ° . 
also road experience; Al references; age Minneapolis. 
> 31; state fully position offered and salary 
j paid in first letter. Address 3801, care 
————_— Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
y TED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILL 
gineer capable of being responsible for AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR TRAFFIC 
the design and construction of modern manager; 12 years’ experience in railway, 
) ur mill machinery; must also be capable milling and grain, including mill and 
salesman and be able to make flow sheets grain accounting; would like to hear from 
and plan mills for old established flour some good mill or grain firm where merit 
mill machinery manufacturers. Apply to and efficiency are appreciated. Address 
Sox 8811, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 3785, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
neapolis, apolis, ‘ 
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States. 


Attention Brokers 


A well established spring wheat milling 
firm with a reputation of turning out 
the highest grades of flour, is looking 
for additional brokerage connections in 
the following territories: Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Western New York, Southern 
Write, giving full information, 
with references, to 3808, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 
Contains some unusual bargains in 
MOTORS— ENGINES 
Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
ae nie 4 and Milling : ce 

for your copy— 


ZE ELNICKER wT. ‘LOUIS 











Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but F URS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





) - Nx 
815 Nicollet Ave. ( C @, 
MINNEAPOLIS '\ Y) 





“Tt wears well” — 


Forty-eight years of business experience 

has not impaired the quality of North- 

It has continually 

made us new friends and satisfied cus- ' 
tomers; it has unfailingly met the varied 

financial and commercial requirements 

of the Northwest. 


@ Your business, regardless of its nature, 
can benefit by our unusual and pleasing 
service. Know for yourself its wearing 


western Service. 


qualities. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














eign $6.75. 


Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘‘Book of Receipts” 
and “Milling Lessons’’ 75c each ; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 
CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A, 


THE MIDLAND 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


es 2 eer Chairman 
Charles B. Mills.......... President 
Edgar L. Mattson... Vice-President 
George F. Orde...... Vice-President 
, SARS Pe Se Counsel 
O. J. Thorpe....... Credit Manager 
E. V. Bloomquist .......... Cashier 
Trygve Oas...... Assistant Cashier 
\ R. Murray....Assistant Cashier 

. E. Hanson... . Assistant Cashier 


Mf H. Sharpe..... Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 
. Assistant Cashier 


- $1,500,000 


H.D Davis..... 
Capital and Surplus . 











PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable jor cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is an investment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department. 


The MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


15 South Fifth Street. 








The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


Margot Asquith 


Illustrated by many Sketches and 
Portraits. A number of letters and 
important documents are also 
reproduced in facsimile. 


That this will be the most 
talked of book of the day is 
a foregone conclusion, but it 
is equally certain that it will 
survive the day and have a 
lasting place in literature 
among the most enjoyable 
and illuminating records of 
its kind. Net, $7.50 
8vo, Boxed Two Volumes 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


YOU CAN 
BE SURE 


of the safety of your money if 
it is invested in our Municipal, 
Government, Corporation and 
Farm Land Bonds, because we 
handle only securities that are 
safe and dependable. 


Our list of high-class offerings 
yielding 6% to 8% will be 
gladly mailed you upon re- 
quest. 


Drake-Ballard Co. 


Established 1880 
Palace Bidg: Minneapolis, Minn. 








. THE B/L BANK 


OF CHICAGO 





SINT Toh» 
, Se 


=COMPAN™ 





Specializing in Flour 
Drafts and Millers’ Accounts 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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M WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO., ST. LOUIS / 




















